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Ince it is Your Delire, 1 ſhall ſend you 

ſome other time the Relation of My 

| Adventures at Tris, and the Four 

[Years Slavery which I endured in Barbary: E 
f 5 an 


2 Athens Ancient and Modern, 
and I hope you will not repent of your in- 
cligation- to ſee- that part of my Hiſtory, 
for my Imployment was under ſuch Maſters 
as have enabled me much for the fatisfaCti- 
on of your Curioſity : But your Requeſt 
at preſent, 1s, News from the Famous City 
of Azhens, and the Coaſts of Greece, which 
I viewed before my Arrival at Athens ; It 
1s your-pleaſure likewiſe that I ſend you an 
Account of my Remarks in the Turks Camp 
before Candia, where I was preſent at that 
time, T (hall out-do your Propoſals, and 
_ give you the particulars of the Life of $#1- 
tan Mahomet IV. and of the Miniſtery of 
the Grand Viſter. It t> pleaſant to me, and 
reaſonable, not only to fatisfie, but exceed 
the deſires of a Brother, who (like you) by 
a thouſand good Offices in my abſence, per- 
{wade me that the bonds of our Friendſhip 
are (traiter than the bonds of our Birth, 
The truth is, a Perſon of your Curioſity 
could not have Addreſledhimſelt more pro- 
perly thaatomez and, as it ſeems, you have 
already had ſome intimation of my Con- 
duct in my Travels : Whilſt my Compant- 
ons were purſuing their Afﬀairs, and employ- 
ed where their Commerce required, I en- 
tertained my Curiolity, fometimes with 
Merchants, to whom I was recommended ; 
fometimes- with mine Hoſt, and ons 
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Athens Ancient and Modern, 3 
with our Guides, eſpecially if I found them 
any thing ingenious; in that caſe I brib'd 
them to procure me the Converſation of 
the moſt Conſiderable Perſons in thoſe 
Quarters; and where ever I came, my bu- 
fineſs was to inform my ſelf of every thing. 

About the end of February 1669. I part- 
ed from Txr3s in a Veſſel belonging to Ale- 
xandria, call'd the St. John Baptiſt, which 
Veſlel, though of Legorn, carry'd the Co- 
lours of Genoa, and was commanded by the ' 
Captain Crive//ieri of the Ile of Corſica, 
which as you know belongs to the Com- 
mon-wealth of Genoa - Crivellieri was a 
Gentleman, with ſome tincture of Learning, 
which 1s rare in his Country : He ws. 
pleaſure in my Converſation, and during 


-my Voyage, having made fome benefit of 


my Experience in Navigation, he did me a 
thouſand civilities; told me that the Fraight 
was already paid for his Ship to Conſtan- 
tinople as ſoon as ſhe had unladen at Genoaz 
and endeavouring to oblige me to go along 
with him, as an inducement, he told me 
his Veſlel was to touch at Porto-lione a 
league and half from Athens, to the fight 
of which place I was formerly moſt ardent- 
ly inclin'd : But two years Service in the 
Wars of Hungary, and tour years ſlavery in 
Berbary had cool'd me, and taken off _ 
£21 B 2 Q 


4 Arhens Ancient and Modern, 
of my rambling Fancy which indeed was 
the great infirmity of my Mind- : I had 
then thoughts of repoling it for a year or 
two, and to go try in my own Country 
whether | could not cureit by the pleaſures 
of aretir'd life, and applying my felt afreſh 
tomy former ſtudies. However the Cap- 
tains propoſition ſtartled me, and rais'd no 
{mall combate, betwixt my Reſolution and 
Inclination. The ſame-day we came to an 
anchor at Genos, he was vilited by two Ger- 
mans, two Ttalian, and one Engliſh Gentle- 
manu, who came in company from Roe, 
where they had contracted a friendſhip, and 
agreed among themſelves to pals together 
into Tyrky. They had been tempted to 
Genoa, upon intelligence, that our Ship was 


to arrive very ſuddenly, and to paſs from . 


thence to Athens : Thole, who had adver- 
tis'd them of that convenience, had told 
them withal, what an advantage it would 
be to them to make their Voyage in a Veſ- 
fel belonging to that Republick 3 for ſince 
the Year 1665. it had been at Peace with 
the Port, and obtained a Priviledge of car- 
rying out its own Colours; whereas till 
that time She had managed her Commerce 
- into the Levazt, under the Standard of the 
French. 

The next day bcing come on Shore, the 
Captain 
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Athens Ancient and Modern, 5 
Captain return'd a Viſit to the Travellers, 
and took me along with him. I found pre- 
ſently that they were Learned and Curious, 
They had provided themſelves of a 2x4» 
drant well enough made, and a Perſpective- 
Glaſs that was ſold them for one of Exſtq+ 
chins Divinus his making, who was famous 
in Roxee for thoſe kind of things, and Com- 
petitor with the admirable Camparni. - The 
Captain knew. theſe Gentlemen were for 
my turn, and ſmiling upon me, put the Per- 
ſpefive-Glaſs into my hands; I eyed it a 
little, and looking gravely, to give my ſelf 
Authority, 1 blunder'd out two or three 
Optick terms, that put my Gallants into a 
ſurpriſe, to find a perſon of their own 
Learning and Curiofity in the habit of a 
Slave; but having deliver'd my Opinion 
of it to the Captain in the Txrkiſhb Lan- 
guage, the Frgl;zſh-man and the two Ger- 
zrans embraced me; profeſs'd they had. 
found a Treaſure, and would needs oblige 
me to go along with them into Greece - 
The truth is, the Languages that I ſpoke, 
and the Experience which I had, perſwaded 
them they ſhould be very happy to have 
me with them, and they cxpreſs'd their O- 
pinion in that point by « thouſand Careſſes, 
and a thouſand importunities to tempt me, 
It is no ſhame to me to confeſs, that the 
B 3 Stock 


6 Athens Ancient and Modern, 
Stock of one who had been four years a 
Slave, was too: ſhort to defray the charge 
. of that Voyage; and the ſudden departure 
of the Ship would not ſuffer me to attend 
till the Truſtces for my Eſtate could make 
me any Returns from my little Patrimony 
in Auvergne : But my Fellow-travellers ſup- 
ply'd me, and all things went on very well, 
and very honourably for me : They were 
content to take my Bill for a ſumm of mo- 
ney which they advanc'd. Could I have 
diſpenc'd with my Natural Pride, I ſhould 
have accepted of the offer they made of 
bearing my whole Charge, to the very 
Taxes which the Turks in roguery do exact 
from the Chriſtians upon ſeveral unreaſon- 
able pretences'; However, I would needs 
have it thought I borrow'd it only, though, 
perhaps they might have given it as well, 

Our Ship was of Two hundred and fifty 
Tun, mounted with, (ixteen pieces of Ca- 
non, and ſet ſayle the 20. of March 1669. 
At firſt we were carried with a'N. W. wind 
with which that very night we doubled the 
Cape Corſo, Coaſting along by the Shore of 
Corſica, with lefign to put in- at Porto- 
Vecchio, which ltzg 1n the Gulf of Arfiano, 
due Eaſt of the ſain{fland. 

You ſee Sir, according to your Advice 
I make uſe of Sea-term:, though' my Diſ: 
5-206, EPL.” courlc 
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courſe reaches no farther than the Navi- 
gation in the Streights : You juſtific me by 
an irrefragable Argument, in telling me that 
writing principally for my own private ac- 
quaintance in Parzs, I may well uſe ſuch 
terms as are already familiar to them : Be- 
ſides you are not ignorant, that unleſs it be 
thoſe of the Provexce, all our Pilots do uſe 
the fame phraſes which I make uſe of to 
70U, | 
Our little Troop of Travellers retir'd in- 
to a Cabin appointed them by the Captain 
in the Stern of the Ship, to free them from 
the noiſe and clutter of the reſt : The 7ta- 
lians were call'd, one of them Bocca-negra, 
and the other Bianchi; the two Germans, 
one of them Hermerſtat, and the other Ho- 
eninghen, and the Engliſh mans name was 
Dreling ſton. You may imagine, that per- 
ſons who had voluntarily undertaken a 
Voyage to Athens, had at the leaſt ſome 
ſmattering of Learning. The Country is 
ſo poor there, there 1s little of -profit to 
tempt a Man thither ; nor would it indeed 
ſatisfie any Mans, pains or expectation but 
a Scholars, Two of our number were ex- 
cellent in Mathematicks and Chymiſtry, 
and all of us well verſed in Hiſtory, both 
Ancient and Modern, which was of great 
uſe to us in our Voyage; for having pro- 
B 4 vided 


8 Athens Ancient and Modern, 
vided our ſelves with certain Greek Au- 
thors, we conſulted them with as much ex- 
atne(s as poſiible, to inform our ſelves of 
the Situations, and Models of ſeveral great 
Fabricks, which time had ſo perfedly de- 
moliſh'd, that they were loſt beyond the 
very tradition of the Inhabitants. - Our 
uſual pains and impatience in matters of 
Navigation, we ſ{weetned ſometimes by 
pleaſant and agreeable Recreationsz and 
when we were tired with any thing that 
was intricate and knotty, we diverted our 
ſelves upon the Intereſts of the Princes of 
Europe 5 For matters of State are alwayes 
the laſt part of the Converſation of Scho- 
lars, as well as of the catertainment of the 
Common People. 

The wind being contrary, and our Ship 
(with much Veering ſometimes on one fide, 
and ſometimes on the other) got up into 
the mouth of the Gulf Arfiano, our Cap- 
tain took his Shallop and went on Shore at 
Porto-Pecchio : He would not acquaint us 
upon what ſcore ; but I underſtood fince, 
it was by Expreſs Orders from the States of 
Genoa to (ce what they did there 1a the bu- 
line(ls of the Magnottz or Mainottes (for 
they are pronounc'd both wayes.) Theſe 
Magnotti are a People of Greece inhabiting 
part of that Country which belong 'd anci- 
LEE = ently 
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Athens Ancient and Modern. 9 
ently to the Lacedemonians ; and the only 
perſons of all Greece that have to this pre- 
ſent preſerv'd themſelves a Common-wealth 
in ſpite of the great Power of the Turks 5 
But: of late they are grown apprehenſive 
leſt, Candia ſhould fall into the Enemies 
hands, and, after the taking of that Town, 
the Grand Viſier ſhould addreſs himſelf to 
the ſubverſion of their Government : Inſo- 
much as the Afagnotti have ſome thoughts 
of quitting their own Country, and eſta- 
bliſhing in the Iſle of Corſcca 3 to which pur- 
pole they have lately ſent underhand. to the 
State of Genoa, to defire that admiflion 
near Porto-Yecchio which they were former- 
ly offered ; ſo that our Captains buſineſs on 
Shore was only to inform himſelf how the 
Commiſtioners deputed by the Republick 
proceeded in the diſtribution of ſuch Lands 
as were aſſigned them, | | 

Our Captain return'd, we fail'd diredly 
for Malta, and, for the diſpatching of cer- 
tain Afﬀairs, remain'd at Anchor half a day 
within fight of the Chief Port in that 
Iſland. About Evening a Shallop came on 
board us with an Ztalian and a Tyrk, who de- 
fir'd, by the convenience of our Veſlel to 
be ſet down in ſome Ifland of the Archzpe- 
lago, or ſome Port of Morea. The Turk 
ſcem'd a perſon of Condition, though _ 

| then 


10 Athens Ancient and Modern, 
then coming out of Slavery, The- Italian 
and he had both of them had relation to a 
Knight of Malta lately dead, who to re- 
compence the Services of the Ttalian had 
given him the T#rk for a Legacy. The Turk 
pretended to be conſiderable in his own 
Country, and gave ſufficient teſtimony that 
he had been honourably imploy'd in the 
Wars both of Hx»gary and Candia : But 
with all his Merit, and all his boaſting, he 
had not been able to ranſom himſelf, though 
he had ſent many Letters to his Friends ; the 
Ttalian hereupon (his new Maſter) was a- 
bout ſelling him to a Captain who was re- 
cruiting his Gally ; but the Turk unwilling 
to keep longer at the Oare, if it were poſ- 
fible to prevent it, had fo cox'd the Ttalian 
with aſſurances of honeſty, and hopes of a 
go0d ranſom, that they came lovingly from 
Malta, with intention to have paſs d toge- 
ther in our Veſlel into Txrky, where the 
Ranſom was to be readily paid, and an in- 
violable Friendſhip to be contratted be- 
tween them. - We were at that time by ac- 


cident upon the Deck, and heard them give 
an account of their defipn z moſt of ou 
Equipage fell a laughing, and derided the 
fimplicity of the 7talian, upon whom they 
look'd as a perſon little better than a fool 


In ſhort, though in thoſe caſes little heed is 
giver 
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given to the ſtories of a Slave, yet they are 
never ſparing of their promiſes, and to get 
leave to goand ſolicite their Ranſoms, are 
never ſhort in magnifying and proteſting 
their own probity and gratitude. A Secre- 
tary who was with us, gave us an inſtance, 
and told it on — that the Ttalzar 
might hear it : His account was this, That 
he had at one time ſeven Slaves of Acrgo- 
teri in Natolis;, that he had been periwa- 
ded to truſt five of them to return into 
their own Country, and to go along with 
them to raiſe the Ranſoms of all, and that 
he kept the other two as Hoſtages for per- 
formance of Articles. They pretended that 
at Smirna they ſhould find Friends enough 
who would treat them handſomly, and ſup- 
ply them with Camels and Money to com- 
pleat their Journey ; and yet when they 
came there, and all the way beyond, they 
had nothing to truſt to, but what they 
beggd; and when at length they came to 
Acrioteri, all their Relations were either 
gone or dead, or ſo poor that they were 
not able to relieve them : In a word, in- 
ftead of paying him as they had ingaged, 
It was once in debate to ſell their Maſter, 
and it was no-ſmall happineſs for him that 
they choſe rather to give him the ſlip : He 
had a thouſand fears upon him (till their 
abs op Hoſtages 
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Hoſtages:were reſtored ) that they would: 
have ſecured him: "He added alſo that at 
his return he uſed the two Hoſtages very ſe- 
verely, but to no purpoſe, it neither brought 


the other back, nor conſtrained the two 


poor Creatures to ranſom themſelves, 

This Story quite altered the 7taliar, and 
expunged all his former ſentiments of Ge- 
nexofity and Confidence, The Veſlel that 
brought them from Malta, was ſtill with 
us, attending an Anſwer to certain Letters 
which our Captain had received; fo that 
the Ztalian prepared to carry his Slave back, 
reſolving to diſpoſe of him to ſome other 
perſon: This he infinuated to the Turk, 
who to ſpeak truth, at that time teſtified the 
greatneſs of his mind ; he ſeemed not at all 
ſurpriz'd, but having aflerted his quality 
with all the modeſty in the world, and pro- f 
teſted that he would have ſincerely kept his 
Parole; he expreſt himſelf very ready to re- 
turn to Malta, if his Maſter pleaſed. | This 
modeſty and reſignation in him, wrought 
compaſſhon in'mez and by good fortune it 
came into my mind to ſpeak to my Came- I 
rades of a'thing which I had gathered from 
his Diſcourſe. This Turk had told me that 
he was born in a place not far from Athens, 
ina Country to which all of us had a cu- 


rioſity to ga, and indeed would have pur- 
chaſed 


Athens Ancient and Modern, #4 
chaſed fuch a Perſon at a dear rate, if for 
nothing but his aſſiſtance during our refi- 
{dence . there, I acquainted our friends 
how uſeful he might be, and adviſing them 
 Yoot to flip fo fair an opportunity 3. I pre- 

railed with them to buy him: It was only 

| {he hazard of ſo much money as his Ran- 
om would coſt, which might be poſhibly- 
epayd, however it would not be abſolute- 
y loſt, ſeeing it would give us at leaſt a 
air pretence into that Country, and afford 
s convenience of ſeeing that ſecurely, 
hich we would otherwiſe have done, 

hough with more danger. We propound- 
d it to the Tyrk, not doubting but he 
ould gladly embrace it: He finding him- 

If returning to the Galleys, and that we 
fffering ſo honourably to redeem him, ex- 
refled great ſenſe of our kindneſs, and 
eſolutions. of gratitude, He afliſted to 
nake the bargain, and to beat down the 
rice as much as he could. He had been 
dong enough in Malta to ſpeak Italian ve- 
y well : We paid him Four hundred Franks, 
nd the Ttaliar return'd by himſelf, and 
ft his Turk to make his Voyage with us. 
he firſt thing that confirmed my good opi- 
ion of this Slave, was the civility which 
2 ſhowed immediately to the perſon who 
ad told the Story of the five Slaves m_ 
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' 14 Athens Ancient and Modern, 
had cheated him; He was ſenible enought 
that it had hindered his return with his oldf ( 
Maſter,and hararded the continuation of hisf ; 
{lavery; yet he was ſo far from being prof 
voked, that he came to him, embraced him c 
with both his Arms, and thanked him forf r 
being inſtrumental in delivering him from y 
forigid a Maſter, and placing him with ſuch g 
perſons of worth : We uſed him very civilly,ſ 
and I entered into a more particular friend 1: 
ſhip with him, by reaſon of my ſmattering}o 
in the Tarki/o language, which was the oco 
calion of our frequent diſcourſe. His namgqw 
was Oſman Chelebz, which laſt word is ag 
Title of honour, and given only to confide4C 
rable Perſons. fr 
Being got up to the height of Caps-PaſJC 
ro, Which is South-eaſt of 87czly, we deſc 
ſcryed a Velilel that gave us an alarm : WgqC 
diſcovered by her Hull ſhe was a Chriſtzamſcl 
Frigot, but ſhe carryed the Colours offtc 
Barbary, which ſent us immediately to ougat 
Arms, and our Port-holes were opened tqar 
make room for our Canon: We had ne 
{ooner done that, but ſhe put up the Exgl/:itr 
Colours, after them the Portugal, and nexyſth 
the Colours of Raguſa : We were all thigus 
while upon the Decks, no whit delighteqth 
with this kind of ſport: but the Frigot befggc 
ing as little deſirous to put an end to oufjllv 
confuſion 
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contuſion, put out new Colours ſtill, as the 
Colours of Genoa, Holland, France, and 
Hambourg , which laſt are very rare to be 
o-| ſeen in the Levant Seas: Not long after we 
mſ obſerved the Standard of 84voy, as great a 
orf rarity as the other; and after that the Pope's, 
mf with the Arms of the Family of the Roſpi- 
chfg/oſs, out of which his Holineſs was de- 
y,þſcended. Having taken down thoſe Co- 
d4lours, the Frigot continued ſome time with- 
agg out any,as we ſuppoſed, employ'd in looking 
c4 out the Colours of Alger, arid Yerice, which 
nq were hung up afterwards. Thus have I 
given you 1n part an Inventory of the 
c4Goods of the Pyrats, who by a new name, 
from an old word, are at this day called 
a4 Capers, of which fort of Cattel there-is 
le4ſcarce one but is furniſhed with all forts of 
Ve Colours; by which means the poor Mer- 
an chant is many times deluded, ſuffering them 
Ito come ſo near, upon an imagination they 
ug are Friegds, that 'tis then too late to get off, 
tgand they are forced to ſubmit. 
ng We were not ſo taken up with theſe ex- 
;/travagant changes, but we could obſerve 
:x8the Enemy preparing all the while to attack 
higus; and indeed we had but few of our crew 
eQthat were defirous of that. When the Fri- 
Degot came within diſtance of twice Canon- 
»uinot ſhe ſlackned her Says, to give us notice 
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rs Athens Ancient and Modern, 
by their Shalop, that weſhould take down 
our Standard, and falute them with all the 
Guns we had in our Veſſel, otherwiſe they 
would fink us to the bottom : In contempr, 
they ſeat this Meſſage to us by the moſt 1n- 
confiderable perſons among them; yet one 
of them, more rational and civil than the 
reſt, took our Captain afide, and told: him 
the Frigot was commanded by a Chriſtian, 
but a haughty inſolent perſon who affected 
to make himſelf terrible, and his name you 
{ſhall have hereafter. All his crew were 
drunk, it being their third day of rejoicing 
for two Prizes which they had taken from 
the Turks of a conſiderable value. Whilſt 
we were in this ſuſpence, the Frigot gave 
us two Guns with Bullet, and had like to 
have brought our Fore-Maſt by the Board. 
Their Meſſenger told us we might perceive 
with what kind of Perſons we had to deal ; 
that their fingers itcht to be at us, and that 
whilſt they were under the fury gf. their 
debauch, it would not be diſcretion in us 
to provoke them. He told us likewiſe, that 
before he came away, they had prepared 
to burn our Sails, and to that end had ram'd 
into their great Guns Rags of Linen ſteep'd 
in Oyl and Strong-waters. Our Captain 
called a Council, and made it appear how 
ſenſible he was of, and how willing to re- 
yenge 
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venge ſo great an affrsnt, if we thought 
him in a condition to do it, but he refer'd 
fo our advice, and was not much offended 
when we gave onr judgments, - that 'we 
werein prudence to'quit our ſelves of thoſe 
deſperado's, though at the expence of a 
little Formality; and to-do it with as little 
diſhonour as might 'be , we (inſiſted "that 
when we ſtruck and ſaluted them, 'the Fri- 
got ſhould hang out either the French or 
Engliſh Colours ; But the Meffenger told us 
it was not to be expected; his power was 
Iimited ; and that-we mult (trike either to 
the Hamborrg or Rugiſa Colours, (which 
were the moſt inconfiderable of them all) 
and to no other; and obſerving the” Frigot 
working her fide to'us; he required us pe- 
remptorily to ſalute the Standard of Kagnſa, 
increaſing the injury by taking away the 1i- 
berty of our choice, even of thote-con- 
temptible two; bat the incqualiry of our 
force made our Captain conſtrain himſelf. 
We ſent their Shallop on Board again, and 
they canfing the Banner of Rogue to be ſer 
up; we Lowt'd our Top-fails, ſaluted them 
with all our great Guns, and to ſatiate their 
ambition, if poſſible, came under their 
Lee, which ts the baſeſt and moſt abject 
Formality upon the Seas. In this manner 
the madneſs of the Corſair broughtus ac- 
| | C quainted 
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quainted with the. greateſt. part of the 


Standards belonging to the Xfediterranean); 
but his Ceremony at parting was nothing 
inferiour, and one muſt have ſpent ſome 
time in a, confiderable Fleet to underſtand 
what he, meant ;' he hung out the ſeyeral 
Flags .that. are uſed, to ga every 
particular Ship, according to the rank and 
digaity, of the Officerz For having ſet up 
the i8$paziſh Standard , he repreſented an 
Admiral by clapping his. Colours upon the 
Main-Maſt; taking them dowa there, he 
perſonated a Vice-Admiral by ſetting them 


up in his Miſne; ,and.then the Reer-Admi-|. 


ral by. removing it to another: In ſhort, af- 
ter this, he made himſelf another Officer, 
by hanging .out a, Flame at his Main-Maſt, 
and at, laſt, . the Commander of .a Squa- 
dron, . by his. Cornet, | and with that he va- 
piſhed. . x F 
The 7:4tians being naturally jealous, our 
Captain ſuſpected there was morethan ordi- 
nary in this infoleace; for my part I was 
not at all troubled to find there were peo- 
ple.iathe world that could mortifie the Va- 
nity of Geros, {ince they had a new Stan- 
dard of their own. They have made'no 
reat advaatage of 1t thele three years pal, 
ice. which time they have laid afide the 
French; nor has this whimiie been capa- 


le 
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ble of reſtoring the authority which they 


3] had formerly in thoſe Seas, where doubt- 


leſs they have been more potent than the 
Venetian. But how remarkable ſocver 
theſe arm we are, our Phyſitian Boccane- 
gra (who for his divertiſement kept a Jour- 
nal of our Navigation, after the manner of 
a Pilot ) took no notice of them in his 
Book, where our Captain would many 
times look in curiofity, but could never 
find any thing, but by what wind we were 
carryed, and how many fathom water. 

On Satarday the 6. of April, and 18. of 
our Voyage, we diſcovered -the Coaſts of 
Greece, and by ten in the morning were got 
withia fight of the old. Caſtle de Maine, 
which denominates the Canton of Brazzo 
di Maina, We were obliged to keep at a 
diſtance of two miles from the ſhore, where 
we came to an Anchor in fifteen fathom 
water, (for nearer there was no ground for 
greater Veſſels.) the. Caſtle lying to the 
N. W. Here we underſtood we were not 
above eighteen Leagues from Miſithra , 
which is the name at preſent of the famous 
City of Sparta. In a word, the Greeks, 
like the Turks, meaſure their way by the 


a Footman can make in an hours time at the 


ordinary walk of a Horſe, which is near as 
= C 2 much 


hour; and an hours diſtance is as much as 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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much as a French League or three Miles in 
Italy. 

-.\;:The Brazzo di Afaina 1s the Southerly 
part of the. famous Country of the Lacede- 
monians, incloſed betwixt two rows::of 
Mountains that ran into the'Sea almoſt full 
North and South, and form the Cape of 
' Matapan, called anciently Tenara; (0 that 
Weſtward the Cape makes the Gulf of Co- 

ron, formerly. called the Gulf of Meſſer; 
an. Ealtward -the Gulf of Colothina, cal- 
led by the Antients the Laconick Gulf: 

The Weſtern Coalt of. Greece, begins at 
the, Port of Calamata, - which 1s: the” moſt 
Northerly of; that Country, and runs-an 
'to the Cape de. Hatepan, where the Eaſtern 
Coaſt: commences, - and runs along bending 
1nſea(ibly rowards the North, till at. laft ac 
ends at Port: Rapani, the fartheſt Port in; the 
Brazz0 di Maing. 

The Port de Calamata, and the Port de 
Coron lie ſeven Leagues aſunder, one. of 
them W, N. W. the other ESE. But the 
ordinary way from Calameta to Cape; Ata- 
tapar is $. $. E. and anput: Fourteen 
Leagues, 

The Eaſtern Coaſt runs N. E. about. teh 
Leagues from Cape Matapen to Pagara 
trom Pagana to Colchina it runs Ealtward 
about four Leagues; from.Colchira to the 

Point 
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Point of Porto-Rapani ( where the Coaſt 
is moſt bending) it inclines Eaſtward for 
about five Leagues together. 

It may well be ſaid that on the Weſtern 
Coaſt the anchoring is not ſo good as on 
the Eaſtern; for on the Weſtcrn Coaſt the 
Ground is falſe, and conſiſts much 1n banks 
of Sand, fo that to Cruiſe upon that Coaſt 
at the diſtance of a League, it 1s neceſlary 
to have a Greek Pilot, or otherwiſe you 
muſt be perpetually Sounding. I could 
deſcribe all the Soundings, did I not fear 
to be troubleſom, for I have them in my 
Memoires as they were given me by one of 
the beſt Pilots in that Country. Calamata 
retains much of its old name Calamziez, of 
which Polybizs makes mention. Paſling 
from thence to the Cape. de Matapar, the 
firſt Village we came to is called Chriſto, 
which name was given it from a miraculous 
Crucifix, which the Grecians have erected 
1n that place. The Greeks do not uſe em- 
boſs'd work, and therefore this Crucifix 
was* only painted upon Wood. Chriſto 
of old was called Gerenea, and was the 
place of the Nativity of Neſtor, whole pru- 
dence contributed ſo much to the taking of 
Troy. 


- 
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From Chriſto the Coaſt leads to 
yolory. Chiores, which 1s a little Chorion, 

as the Vulgar Greek call a Village. 
The Houſes of Chiores ſtand ſcatter'd and 
diſpers'd in a Wood full of Fountains, for 
there are more Springs of Water in the 
Country of the Magnotti, than in any 
Country of Exrope beſides. 

About half a League f:om thence lies the 
ſmall Village Cardamile, which has kept 
1ts name from the time of Agamemrons; it 
1s: one of the richeſt little , non 1n the 

Brazz0 di Maiva, wherefore the 
x*ed Greeks do not call it a Chorion but a 
. Chora, which is their word for a 
Town.” 

The Banks about Cardamile are famous 
in memory of thoſe delicate Nymphs which 
came out of the Neighbouring Waters to 
be preſent at the Nuptials of Pyrrhas the 
Son of Achilles, when he came into thoſe 
parts to ſolemnize his Marriage with Her- 
mnnone. 

* The great Village 7fechia is not above 

three ſmall Leagues from Cardamile upon 
the Coaſt, but is not to be confounded 
with another large Town of the ſame Name 
not far from Thebes, and eminent for the 
great Battel Epaminondas gained there a- 
gainſe the Lacedemonians. Our French 

| iy Geographers 
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Geographers will needs have the Caſtle of 
Maina to be the old Town of Lex&ra, but 
they are much out in their deſcription of 
that Country. 

About Canon ſhot from 7ſtechia, the lit- 
tle Rock of Peczo is to be ſeen, about a 
Musket ſhot diſtance in the Sea ; the Anci- 
ents called it formerly Pephros, and 'twas 
a wonder to me that they ſhould denomi- 
nate an IſJand from ſo pitiful a Rock, whoſe 
top is no larger than the top of A/ont-Mar- 
tyr : However, inthis Country it was that 
Caſtor and Pollux were born. It was told 
us as a great wonder, That upon the top of 
that Rock an infinite number of Piſmires 
were to: be ſeen; our YVirtuoſ falling pre- 
ſently to their Philolophy, and canvaſing 
the cauſes of ſo unuſual a thing, the ſaga- 
cious Bocca-negra demanded of a Seaman 
who had been there, if the top of it was 
not ſandy, and what colour the Sand was 
of 2 The Seaman had no ſooner told him 
that it was very ſandy, and the Sand extra- 
ordinary white, but he cryed out, That 
we need trouble our ſelves no farther for a 
reaſon, for the whiteneſs of the Aats: 
That ancient Hiſtory was much to blame to 
have omitted ſo evident an Argument 
and for our further conviction he urged the 
example of the Bears and Foxes which are 
C 4 whice, 
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white, in Nova Zembla, and thoſe Northern 
Countries by perpetual refle&ion. of | the 
Snow concluding at laſt, that either quick 
tranſpiration of the little particles/in the 
body of the Inſect, attract by their aftivity 
the colour of the Sand ; or elſe the colour 
of the Sand does of iti ſelf penetrate the ſub- 
ſtance of: the Inſe&, by means of the humi- 
dity of the place. TB 

Peeno 1s equidiſtant. from ' the Port of 
Tſtechia, and the Port of Preſtear, which 
laſt 1s built upon the ruines of the Ancient 
Thalame, a Town never very Eminent, but 
now moſt miſerably poor. The Greeks call 
it indifferently Praſſea or Preſtear. 

Upon the Coaſt betwixt Preſtean and By- 
tilo by the Sea fide, there is an excellent 
{ſpring of freſh water, very well known to 
the Corſaires. It was formerly Conſecrated 
to the Moon; and not far from-1t was the 
Temple of Juno, remarkable for the' Ora- 
cles, which by way of dream, reſolv'd all 
thoſe who conſulted it concerning future 
Events :I know not whether any thing of 
this Temple be remaining, as they aſſure 
usz but this 1s certain, that in the Frazzo 
di Maina there are the ruines and reliques 
of many Noble and Magnificent Buildings 


to be ſeen, preſerv'd as well by the valour 
of the Inhabitants, as the barrgnnels of the 
hs Countrey, 
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n Woountrey, which has taken awayeither the 
e Þower or inclination. of Forreign Nations 
« $0 invade and deſtroy them..-.Nor have the 
e Wurks been able hitherto to ſupplant them, 
y Wytilo is a large Villagecall'd formerly 0eti- 
r Yos; and as out of. Oetilos is form'd by cor- 
- Fuption Bytilo.; fo the 1talian Pilots have 
- Forrupted the name of Bytilo, and call'd it 
itoulo. The Harbour is large, and we an- 
hor'd there at ſixteen or eighteen. fathom 
ater, which wauld make it an excellent 
Port, were the bottom accordingly, but 'tis 
over'd with great flints, or little pebbles 
hat hinder the anchoring, and many times 
ut the Cables. The wind that brings a 
Ship out of this Harbour muſt be &. IF. and 
ne would think ſhould rather run it upon 
he Shore. Ifthere be any good Swimmers 
n the world, or any Thieves more famous 
han ordinary either at Land or Sea, they 
ire at -Bytzlo, in which reſpect the Greeks 
all that Town the Grand Algier. 
Next to Bytilo keeping cloleto the Coaſt, 
e came to Corotta, a place little conſider- 
able; either for Antiquity, or Port, which 
s capable only of ſmall Veſſels. From By- 
ils to. Maina is near ſeven hours paſllage, 
; nd Corotta is exadtly in the midſt. From 
4inato the point of Matapar 1s only two 
ours:3 and at the foot of this Cape, = - 
ma 
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ſmall Village call'd Caibgres, where (too 
formerly the little City of Cexepolzs call 
otherwiſe Terarium, from the name of th 
Promontory 3 and thus ends the Weſter, 
Coaſt of Brazzo-di-Maina. | - 

The Caſtle of A4aiza, is on the ſame plac 
where formerly ſtood the. City of Me//1 
not much known amongſt the Ancients bu 
for its Neighbourhood to the ruines c 
Hyppole:; and a hollow part of the Coal 
call'd by them Thyrides or the Windows 
By the view of this Coaſt we concludec 
that A/4iz2 is the ſame that Meſſe was for 
merly, and could ealily colle&t why it w: 
call'd Thyrides; for obſerving the Coalt fron 
our Ship, we diſcerned ſeveral Grottos cu 
in'it, and diſpos'd in ſuch a manner, tha 
they look'd like a continued row of wing 
dows, and I will tell you hereafter hoy 
they are us'd to that purpoſe. 

There are three dangerous Rocks at th 
mouth of the Haven of Maina; beſides th: 
it is otherwiſe very bad, there being ſcarci 
water enough for a Shallop, in reſpect « 
the many quick-ſands and ſand-banks ther 
in : The Town is built round about th 
Port, but open every where towards thi 
Land, as all the Towns of the Aagnorih j 
are, and indeed it is generally fo all ove 


Greece, where, unleſs it be Conſtantinople 
anc 
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"Wnd the old circumference of Ardrinople , 
here is ſcarce a City that has a compleat 
all about it : formerly they had all very 
oo0d Walls. The Famous Sparta was the 
only Town that refuſed them, as lookin 
pon the Valour and Bucklers of her Inha- 
Ybitants to be her beſt Rampart and Forti- 
fication. 

Our Veſlel having been at anchor a- 
bout two hours, ſent her Shallop with a 
white flag within Canon ſhot of the Caſtle, 
which is the formality uſed when Pratique 
or Commerce is defired with a ſuſpected 
people : The Inhabitants hung out like- 

wiſe a white flag 3 and a while after two 
or three of their Barks came on board us : 
Our Captain had no mind we ſhould know 
his Negotiations with them, and to take 
off our curioſity of going a Shore, he en- 
deavour'd to terrifie us with ſtories of the 
frequent inſolence and rudeneſs of thoſe 

iy people toward ſtrangers; but Oſman Che- 
J 7/6; aſſured us the contrary, though there 
were ſeveral affirm'd that he himſelf would 
be in as much danger as any of us : How- 
ever our own inclinations, and his confi- 
"9 dence prevail'd, and he put himſelf with us 
into one of the Boats of the Magnott: : 

F we landed about a hundred paces from 
J {ome of the aforeſaid Grottos, out of which 
— we 
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we quickly perceiv'd five or {ix luſty Fel, 
lows. to come forth, arm'd with Muſqueyh 


tons-and making towards us, which gave 


no little alarm ; their faces were black as 
Devils, ' but their clothes of the ſame coy 


| Jour with the ground, which they choſe on 
purpoſe for the more eaſje circumvention 
of paſſengers, that is to ſay, of one ano- 
ther, for there are few Travellers to be ſeen 
in thoſe Quarters. Theſe Raſcals do Iy 
flat upon their bellies about fifty paces from 
the Rode, and: appearing at that diſtance 


like ſo many little heaps of -rubbilh, a man 


ſuſpeCts nothing, and is ſtrangely. ſurpriz'd 
to ſee them leap up ſuddenly, and come and 
catch them by the coller. -The AMagnott 


who conduced-us, had a- little barrel off 


Brandy in his hand' that we had given him; 
he proffer'd it to theſe honeſt Fellows to 
drink, who being much pacified thereby, 
each of them took two hearty gulps, and 
invited us very civilly iato their Dens : 0/- 


man Chelibi eacouraged us to-go along, but F-: 


we durſt not truſt him, and for mere ſurety 
ſate our ſelves down upon the bank. 

At firſt I was receiv'd but. coldly with 
my Turkiſh Language, which at Oſman's 
requeſt I diſtributed very. freely among 
them : I thought to have infinuated migh- 


tily thereby, but they pretended not to un- 
derſtand 
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derſtand/ me; that I might:conceive a better 
bpigion of :therr+ Religion.,” and be taken 
ith their contempt of the Mahumetars : 
WE his:policy of theirs made me believe they 
vere ſome of thoſe who were to pals intd 
taly; and when I asked-them, they con- 
nFctied as much;” By deprees we grew ſome- 
>-Shiog better! acquainted, and in time came 
-nYo ſome. kind of confidence © 'We walked 
reſÞp- and down together, and at-laſtithey 
mÞrought. us ſome -of- their ' ſalted Quails; 
eſp hictindeed | ——— :” There 
nÞ no. Countrey in the worlÞthathasmore 
leaty ofi{Quails, or better than theirs} and 
hey are'careful to ſalt. them up -to-ſerye 
hem the wh6le'year A Papas, or Greek, 
rieſt gave us Wine of his'own growth,mnmot 
t at1nferious tothe Wine -of Lepanthe 

ichat this day is ther fambuſeſt Vineyard 
r'the(Weſt. of: Greeee”t by degrees they 
drew very:communicable; atid -inforni'd” us 

adily of their Cuſtoms. 5-7-5 295 

Tt is ſuppoſed there may be abour thirty 
houſand Souls 'in- the Bda#to-di- Main; 
ut as to their. Manners, never any people 
Fere repreſemed/'fo..divertly :as-they are at 


's Þis day :. Some. will . have: them - brutiſh, 
g crfidious,; andinaturally: addifted to-rob> 
h- Fery'3 others conſider. them-as the true Po- 
erity and refnainder -of-the'Magnanimous 
ay Greeks, 
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Greeks, who prefer'd their Laberty to the 
Lives, and by variety of great aGions mp 
themſelves terrible, or at leaſtreſpeted 
other Nations ; inſomuch that their Chan: 
pions maintain, that the vyiolences and i 
rocity of the Magnotti is but the effect 
their: juſt indignation to which they ay} 
daily provok'd by their barbarous perſec 
tiohs:both fram the Txrks and the Chriſtie 
Cor fairer. Be it how it will; of all the Pe 
ple in Greece, there' were none but the Ep 
rote. (call'd the Albenians 3t this day) an 
the #fagvotti:(the lamentable remainder Q« 
the Latedemorian:s ) that wereableto be 
up, 9gain(t the. T#rks. The: #/banians we 
ſubdued 1465. No which Year their Rf 
nowned- Prince Soarderbeg dying ; at thjſÞ 
difperGon of his Subjeds and: Troops, ih 
good part of them:retiriag to the 2ſegnot 
were kindly. receiv'd.; and; had'. QuarteÞ) 
given: them in, their Caverns»and Mouff 
tains. ; FISH 7 | 
\| AF: to their Religion, they preſerve thi 
of che Ancient: Greeks 3 they tiave: amoggi 
them many Celogers,” which; are: Monks $3 
the loſtitution of St; Baf/, and: feveral thi 
they: call Pepa's ori Prieffe: 7 But the oth$h 
Greeks have (6 little e of their Pic 
that when they ſpcak of them, they ſayPr 
derifion, If you 'would be a New Saint, y$* 
I» m 


Y 
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henuſt go and live among the Aagnotts. T 
aehave a particular Veneration for the Vir-« 
] thin 2ary, for St. George, and for St. Deme« 
$17, who is the Proteqor of Greece, Up« 
fn the top of their Mountains they have a 
t Quultitude of little Chappels dedicated to 
the Prophet E/ias, whom they account the 
2cfficſt perſon that imbrac'd a Monaſtick Life; - 
he whole Coaſt is full of. Grottos cut'in 
he Rock, which are uſed as Cells or Her+ 
pWitages for their Calogers, .who are as 
Faay Sentinels to diſcover the Ships at Sea, 
od when any appear, they repair imme- 
Siatly!to the Town to give: Alaim 20 the 
Foveroour, and prepare the. people eicher 
Ror: their Defence or Prize : This is the afe 
.cdat is--made of the Thyrides or Window 
hat we have mentioned before. 
The Calogers in the other parts of Greece 
py the Rules of their Inſtitution, have the 
riviledge of Commerce, and may trade for 
ines, Fruit, Honey, Oyles, and 1 __ 
or all the effe@s of their own ind 
dour : But the Calogers of the md 
li-Maina go farther, and have liberty of 
, and in excuſe of their hoſtilities, 
thhey pretend {lily when they go to Sea, that 
© only to ſecure the tenths of the 
yÞrize.in behalf of the Church 3 whereas 
52 truth there as nothing excites them ſo 
m much 
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much as.'the deſire of plunder; and yhe 
they meet: with any: Prize, they need- n« 
ſpeak'twice: to bid them-lay them aboard 
and yet.there. are among them very Piou 
Men, and-ſtri&-in their Lives. | 
The Greek that is vulgarly ſpoken.amo 

the Magnotti,” is the molt. corrupt*of'a 
other ; for having a conſtant Trade by re 
fon of the Commodities which they take b 
Piracy; and Trafficking-.one day with-ot 
Nation:;: and-another- day with -anothe 
they are much accuſtom'd to the Languag 
which they:callthe Franck; an ill favour'F; 
kind \of-Haliar:that makes/uſe of the Tnh 
nitivo af-every2Verb, toexpreſs all the Ter 
ts and Moods of every Conjugation art 
yet for all that lame and imperfeti'way, i 
underſtood and: ſpoke in moſt parts-of th 
Levant,” :The greateſt Trade of the Day 
mottias flaves : They take all the Priſone 
they camcatch;:both Chriſtians and TurksYi 
the: Twrka they-ſell to'the Chriſtians, an 
the Chriſtzans to. the Turks. | 

- They are ſo far from:concealing, or bt 
20g aſhatn'd-of their Piracies, that they bo! 
of then, -and take delight in giving'aRe 
lation. | I :found by their vanity in;thol 
deſcriptions .that they were true Greeks 
and had learn'd of their Anceſtors thezAt 
of. Houriſbing and embelliſbing their: 
| ploit 
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Y ploits : They carried me to one of their 
A Grand Corſaires, and ſhew him as a perſon 

who had done ſtrange things above the or- 
dinary rate, When in the Countrey it was 
known that he was preparing to go to Sea, 
the Alarm was generally taken, the Pa- 
rents that had handſom Children, and the 
ff Husbands that had handſom Whites lock'd 
them up carefully for fear this good Gen- 
tleman ſhould ſpirit them, and ſe]] them 1n- 
to other Countries : they are in the ſane 
FF apprehenſion when any ſtrange Veſle] comes 
Jin; for if any of the Aagnot Corſaires has 
Ta quarrel to any of his Neighbours, their 
Wives or Children pay for it, and are ſtolen 
S the next opportunity. When was a ſlave 
at Birette, I had for my Comrade a young 
Greek who had becn (old by the Xagnotti; 
Mhe was only Son and Heir to the beſt Fami- 
ewly in Modor, which is a conſiderable Town 
in Morea. Arich Turk in that City, famous 
gfor oppreſſing the Chriſtians, had an itch- 
ing after the young Mans Eſtate, and not 
Finding a cleaverer way, he contratted with 
Sthe Magrotti, who took their opportunity, 
Swhipp'd him away, and fold himto a Veſlel 
belonging to Bizertz. 
Not many dayes before we came to an 
Fanchor in the Road of Maing, there hap- 
pen'd a pleaſant accident in the Cabans be», 
D twixt 
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twixt Maina and Bytilo : Twa of the Aa 
zotts, one of them call'd Theodoro, the c 
ther Azapliottis (both great Corſaires, bott 
married, and formerly great friends ) fall 
ing out about the diviſion of a Barque whict 
they had taken from the Yeretiay, and pil 
laged ; in revenge, unknown to one anc 
ther, at the ſame time they enter'd upon 
deſign of (ſtealing one anothers Wives ; anc 
it ſucceeded on both ſides : They kney 
there was in the Road at the ſame time 

Corſaire of Malta : Theodoro got the Wit 
of Arapliottis, and away he went with he: 
to the Ship, but could by no means come 
to an agreement with rhe Corſaire about the 
Prize 3 for having viewed and conſiderec 
her well, the Corſaire refuſed to give what 
he demanded, and told him, it was not tw 
hours ſince he had bought another mucl 
handſomer for half the money ; and tha 
Theodors might be ſatisfied he ſpake truth 
he commanded her to He brought up 3 Sh 
was produc'd, and Theodoro found it w: 
his owa Wife, and that Arapliottis ha 
been before-hand with him 3 He w: 
ſtrangely ſurprized , yet thought not 
much of reſcuing his own Wite, as preſſing 
the Malteſe to take the other at his ow! 
rate; that when the whole ſtory came outh 
(as one day it was likely it would) it might 
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be known that both the good Women were 
ſold at the diſcretion of the Pirate, - and 
that he might not be alone the perpetual 
ſubject of mockery and diſgrace : But Ara- 
pliottis miſſing his Conſort, and underſtand- 
ing her condition, armed. out a S$hallop 
(and Theodoro 1n ſpight of the quarrel join- 
ing with him) they made up to-him, and 
ſo hefored the poor Pirate, that he' was 
forced to deliver them, ::or otherwiſe he 
muſt have ruined the reſt of his Afﬀairs in 
that Country, The Husbands, byinterpo- 
ſition of their friends, were ſo perfe&Hly re- 
conciled, that two :days after 'they were 
Cruiſing again together in the ſame Veſle}, 
and looking for Prize: They might have 
been Divorced from their Wives if they had 
defired it; for nothing is more common a- 
mong the Greeks; but they were both good 
natured and took them again. j 

Not far from Maing we were carried ih- 
toa long Cabin, jn which there were two 
large Rooms hung with Cloaths, one fide 
4 la Turque, the other a /2 Frangois ; here 
hung the Turbans, there the Calpas or 
Greek Bonnetsz here the 8abers, there our 
Conteanx or ſhort Swords; here our Shoes, 
and there the Turkiſþ Chippins. This 
Wardrobe was the Spoils and Trophies of 
' many vicories at Sea, where ſparing no bo- 
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.dy,they-niake all Fifty that comes into their 
Net. They offered us very good peny- 
worths, aud a young Piemonrtors of our 
company , -catled' Bertaldi, bought a very 
fair Veſt that:had been taken from a Greek 
 Merchaat of the ifle of Ergia, which is an 
Iſland, not far from:Athens: For my part I 
had not;ithe .courage that Bertald# had; 
Cloths that are;gained in that unjuſtifiable 
manner, are many times owned, and great 
milchiets do fall out to the buyers. 

The Twutks are 'every day ſcaſible of the 
Cunning and Courage of the Magnottz, (ee- 
ing their Veſſels with Officers and Provili- 
ons for their Camp-before Candy, many 
times, intercepted by: them. The Turks, 
however provoked, : durſt never formally 
invade them, or- ingage their Troops in 
thoſe hideous Moudtains: inſtead of down- 
_ right attacks, they have thought it more 
prudent to debauch {ome of the moſt mu- 
tiaous of the pevple, and make a Faction 
among them. - The Grazd Viſicr has reciev- 
ed and {wallowed. a thouſand inſolencies 
from them, which they did to revenge the 
death of ten or 4welve of their Corſairs 
taken ia the year,:1667. and impaled in 
Candy by his order..." They have come of- 
ten 19 the night and burned his Ships under 
the very Canon at Cares, and got off with- 
> kd ouc 
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out much difficulty z;-for their Veſſels, are 
nimble filers, draw bur little water, and 
will run any where, where another will 
ſtrike. . To pacifie them, and furniſþ-him- 
ſelf the better, the Grand Yiſien offered 
them double the price for all Proviſions 
they will bring in ; but his propoſition being 
rejected, he ſent a Squadron to infelt their 
Coaſt under the Command of Aſſam Baba 
the famous Corſair and beſt Seaman the 
Turks haves and indeed the very man, who 
having committed ſo many inſufferable Vi- 
olences upon ſeveral French Veſſels, gave 
juſt occaſion tor the Complaints which our 
Ambaſſadors made againſt him, aud was a 
, E great cauſe of the jealouſies betwixt the 
 EtwoCrowns. Aſſam Baba having appeared 
with his Squadronadf four Ships before A/az- 
24, hung out his White Flag; promiſed an 
amneſty,and propoſed to them to ſend Com- 
miſſioners to Treat with him. They ſuſpett- 
ed it was but a deſign, and thoſe of the 
Magnotti who were mo(t diſpoſed for Mu- 
tiny, replyed only with their Muskets and 
long Guns, of which they have great ſtore. 
The Alarm was taken all over the Country, 
and they ſent in great confuſion to raiſe the 
third man quite thorow that Carton, ap- 
pointing ſeveral Rendezvoules at Sytre and 
Adrabyſfta, two of their principal Villages : 
D 3 Ia 
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In the mean time the Tahabitants of Aſairg 
carried all the beſt of their Goods to the 
top of their Rocks, It was a ſpeQtacle of 
ſtrange confuſion to ſee them haling their 
Wives and Children along thoſe terrible 
Precipicesz and the Old and the Lame limp- 
ing along, with each of them a great bundle 
at their backs, and driving before them 
their-Flocks of Goats, which is the chief 
wealth of that Country, But the Women 
came back, and were'preſent at the defence 
of their Shore, and by an accident that I 
cannot omit, TY | 
[t hapned that a young man in the mid- 
dle of their March, overtaking one of the 
Women'who had a Child of three days old 
at her breaſt, told her that her Husband 
had ſent him after her to enquire where ſhe 
had laid his Sword-and Fnzal in the hurry. 
Tell him (replied the woman ina paſſion) 
that he come and look to my Goats, and 
my Child, ' and I will fetch his Arms and 
uſe them better than hez and thereupon 
having put her Child into the arms of an 
old woman that was next her, ſhe took 
her courſe direly to the Shore, and 
gave an Example to all the reſt, who 
tollowing' her unanimouſly, came and put 
themſelves at the head of their Militia that 
was already arrived at Adrabyſta, and Syrte ; 
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it fell out tobe at the ſame time as 4/am- 
Baba was (ſending his Shallops on ſhorewith 
Armed Men to repel them ; but the cries 
and comminations which thele women ſent 
up to Heaven; and the marks of courage 
and undauntedneſs which ſhe ſhowed, 
did exceedingly incourage the Afegnotti, 
and made A//am-Baba unwilling to hazard 
a deſcent, The Woman who animated 
them in that manner was of the Houle of 
Giracaris, which was the moſt ancient and 
moſt conſiderable Family in that Quarter, 
The next night ten or twelve of the Azag- 
notti (wam ſecretly to the Turkiſh Ships, 
and cut their Cables in ſuch manner, that 
being daſhed together by the agitation of 
the Sea, they fell foul upon one another; 
were driven violently upon the ſhore, and 
ſeveral of their Men taken Priſoner, where 
they were plundered in fight of the two 
other Ships, which, by reaſon of the ſhal- 
lownelſs of the Water durſt not attempt to 
relieve them. This way of infeſting of 
Ships is ordinary among the Magrottz, who 
are excellent Swimmers. The Veſſel where 
Aſſam-Baba was in perſon was ſaved; yet 
this advantage obtained againſt a man that 
was the very Soul of the Turk; Fleet, gave 
the Magnotti ſuch incouragement that they 
took the confidence to intrench themſelves 
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regularly at Cerifo, Maina, Collocythia; 
Cardamile, and Sytre; for till that time 
their Mountains were their refuge upon alli 
occaſions. The Grand Viſter, who did not 
think this an Enterprize worthy of his 
Force, betook himſelt ro an Artifice : He 
had certain of the Magnotti Prifoners, and 
among the reſt one Lybiracis a conſidera- 
ble Perſon in his own Country. He found 
out a way to. ſeduce them, and having diſ- 
charged them, after he had loaden them 
with money and private inſtruction, they 
undertook their defign, and by their pra- 
Ctiſes, with their acquaintance 1n the Byag- 
z0, brought it about, that the greateſt 
parts of the Inhabitants being frighted or 
corrupted, conſented that the Grand Viſter 
ſhould build: a Cittadel at Porto-Caghe, 
and another at Bytilo, under pretence of 
ſecuring the liberty of Tradez for at 
firſt they were unwilling to alarm them 
with the name of Dominion. When the 
two Cittadels were detenfible, the perſons 
whom'the Txrk, had debauched, ſeized of 
all ſuch as they thought capable of oppoſ- 
ing their Treaſon, and hung up five or ſix 
of the moſt active among them. In this 
-the Turks gave'great evidence of their cun- 
ning; nothing appeared to be done by their 
order; great formality was uſed informing 
FEY 46 | —__— 
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he proceſs againſt thoſe poor Creatures, 
mho were condenmed (forſooth) as diſtur- 
lIÞÞbers of the publick repoſe; and Executi- 
"Fon done in the name, and by the authority 
is Hof the whole body of the Aagnotti, But 
heir Eyes being opened at laſt, in ſpight 
pf their ſubtilty, there grew to be two Fa- 
ions among them, one of the Giracaris, 
he other of the Lybiracis; and this at pre- 
eat 1s the great object of the T#rkiſþ de- 
n Wigns, who would fain reduce this people 
y to a condition of deſtroying themſelves, 
- Fwithout any Force or Invaſion from them. 
The Poſts which the Turks have forti- 
t Bfied in the Brazzo, are cach of them ſecured 
r fiby an Aga, with a certain number 'of Fanz- 
* Ezaries under his Command. But this new 
, Bſervitude growing inſupportable to the 
f 
: 


Magnotti, they have had thoughts of tran- 
{planting into Ztaly ; and that inclination is 
increaſed as oft as they ſee thoſe Cittadels, 
which they look upon as the firſt ſtep to 

; their (lavery: However, they are as yet ir- 
"Breſolute, and who can admire it in an affair 
of ſo tender an importance? *Tis probable 
the ſucceſs at Cand3a will ſettle their minds, 
and what that will be, God only knows; 
If it be fatal to the Turks, they will not 
ventureto attack them, but ſeem to diſown 
the Mutincers who will doubtleſs be ſup- 
| ported 
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ported by the Venetian. If the Grand Yi 
ſler takes the Town, his Vidory there will 
draw on the ſubverſion of the Republick c 


the Magnotts, either by means of the Cot 
ſternation it will cauſe among them, or « 
the Effort the Turks will be conſtrained te 
make, that they may leave nothing in al 
Greece conſiderable enough to give ther 
apprehenſion. ' The Creatures which tht 
Grand. Viſjer imployed among the Mag 
ottz, were every day inſinuating into th 
people, and eſpecially the Papas, and Colo 


gers, that the Turks would allow them thei. 


Churches and Croſſes upon their Steeple 
and publick Market places, a priviledge of 

which the Greeks are generally very fond 
and all thoſe who are dependent of the 
Twrk,, have often endeayoured to purchaſe 

at no jnconſiderable rate. They do like 
wile promiſe the 2/agnotti exemption from 
the Tax upon Children, and that they ſhall 
pay but one half of the duty exacted in 
Morea,whereevery Male pays two Crownsa 
head. At Conſtantinople the Males pay 
three Crowns. On the Terra firma the Wor 
men pay nothing, but in the Iſles of the 
Archipelago Men and Women pay equally 
two Crowns a piece; and all this without 
diminution of their other Taxes, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere; all which were - 
c 
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Sc excuſed to the Magnotti : and to inveigle 
hem yet farther, hoy aſſured them chat 
10 Turk (hall ever be permitted to live in 
heir Country, but ſuch Fanizaries as will 
be neceſſary for the Garriſoning - their 
orts. 

Theſe fair promiſes are the more plau- 
Wible, _— the reputation of the Grand. 
Vifiers word to ſecure them, who paſſes a- 
mong them as a Man of great Sincerity and 
Honour; on which ſcore they ceaſe not to 
. cry up his rare Qualities to the skies, who 
Fin our dayes has found out a way ( as the 
Tarks themſeves ſay) of diſtinguiſhing him- 
8 ſelf with advantage from the Greateſt and 
F Moſt Heroick Perſons of their Nation : He 

has as they ſay, the infallibility of Con- 
F quering, with a peculiar Gift of keeping 
his Parole. Nevertheleſs among the Mag- 
n0ttz this reputation has no great influence 
upon ſuch as have anaverſion to the Turks, 
who to ſupport thoſe that are tottering, do 
as often inculcate the reſolution of the 
Tarks, to allow them but one Church in a 
Town, which is a menace that makes them 
commonly tremble, 

In a word, the moſt prudent and beſt di- 
poſed, of the Aagnotti do intend to tranſ- 
plant, rather than be ſubje& to the Tyran- 
ny of the Twrks 3 and accordingly _ 

ave 
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have ſent to the Pope to-beg admiſſion ir 
to the Patrimony of the Church ; and. to 
the Great Duke into T#ſcary 3 but having 
been denied by both, they Addreſſed tofff 
the Republick of Genoa, which State, rel. 
fletting upon the brutiſhneſs of the Tahabi- 
tants of Corſica, was the more inclinable to 
gratifie them, upon codſideration that the 
barbarity of the Magnotti muſt be very 


great, if it out-did the rudeneſs of the Cor-. 


ſicans + This is moſt certain, if the late 
Treaty ſucceeds, never Nations will be bet- 
ter matched ; their intermarriages muſt 
needs produce Children which will be fo 
many Maſter-pieces of ferocity ; for, which 
. of the Corſican is it, that having the leaſt, 
quarrel with another, begins not his decla- 
ration of hoſtility with a ſtab ? and if he 
miſſeth, his Adverſary will be ſure of him 
ſo natural to ther is the ſpirit of revenge: 
Some of theſe Corſicans have been known 
upon an injury received to lye hid a fort- 
night together in the buſhes, contenting 
themſelves to- brouze all that while upon 
Raiſins, ſo they did but proſper 1n their 
ambuſh. 

This then 1s the preſent condition of the 
laſt Common-wealth among the Greeks, 
and if you will have the truth, the matter 
Is not great z for were it not in fo much 

| danger 
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danger of the Twrk as it is at this time, it 
yould be always within two fingers breadth 
pf deſtruction, by animoſities among them- 
elves; and the ſmall reputation they have 
among ſtrangers, who having no alliances 
zith them , have no obligation of intereft 
o relieve them, unleſs upon ſome preſling 
neceſiity, as there lies now upon the Ye- 
petians. 

On the ſeventh of April our Aſtronomer 
Bianchi took the height of the Pole at Aa7- 
s, and made uſe of all poſſible precauti- 
jn to reduce its Meridian to the Meridian 
ff Uranisburgh, eſtabliſhing their difference 
df'54 minutes of time; for he Calculated 
he place of the Sun, by the Radical Tables 
ff Kepler - He found the Pole Elevated 
4 degrees and 25 minutes, You know 
ery well, that in the Mediterranean, the 
levation of the Pole is never taken but in 
uriolity. Thoſe practiſes are uſed only in 
ong Voyages. But in the Levant-Seas, be- 
g almoſt continually in ſight of Land they 
Ctifie their Courſe by the proſpect of the 
oaſts ; and when by foul weather, orthe 
ownelſs of the ſhore they are not viſible, 
ey take advice of their Pilots, and point 
eir Chart accordingly ; fo by their Com- 
aſs they gueſs probably of the courſe of 
zeir Ship, and by their judgement and ex- 
perience 
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perience they pronounce of the place wh 


they thiok they are arriv'd, but many tin; 


they are guilty of very foul miſtakes. /C 


Bianchi would needs make experiment like 
- wiſe about the variation of the Needle, af, 
was amaz'd at the Opinion of ſeveral Piloi 


who maintained, that at the Point of 


rea the Needle would not vary at all : þ 


tryed the Experiment two or three ſevai 


wayes, and found by all of them, that 
declin'd two degrees fifteen minutes frc 
North to N. W. | 
The ſeventh of April in the Evening 
had ſcarce got on Board, before our Bc 
was furiouſly tofled, and for three hor 
together ſuffered great agitation by t 
ſtrong current of waters that is frequent 


all the Weſtern Coaſt of Greece : The wi; 


ters do run naturally towards the ſhore,: 
when their violence is oppoſed by 


winds from the ſhore, the Ships are alwa 


tofſed as ours was at that time by a ſtrc 


N. N. W. wind which blows conſtant 


from Land : But the Sea was nothing 
rough 1n that Quarter, as I obſerv'd it t 
years (ince upon the Coaſt of Natoliz : 
was then ina Galley of Bizerte paſling 
the Iſle of Cyprus to Rhodes, where « 
Slaves had opportunity to exerciſe th 
Arms, and ſhow their dexterity at the C 
agal 
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zainſt the impetuoſity of the current from 
he Gulf of Satalia, which reaches from 
ape Sardeni upon the Terra firma to Cope 
Saint Epiphano at the Weſtern Point of Cy- 


Voyage, I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve the 
urrents which come down the Channel 


Sfrom the Black Sea to the Mer-de-Mar- 


wore, and from thence into the Archipe- 
ago by the mouth of the DardereVes; then 
I ſhall be able to give you an account of 
them; but for thoſe upon the Coafts of 
Maine, and in the Gulf of Satalia I can 
aſſure you by my own obſervation, and the 
report of the beſt Pilots in the Countrey, 
that they have three different ſorts of Mo- 
tion conformable to the nature of the Tydes 


Yin the Ocean, which have their dead wa- 


ters, and their quick waters in three ſeve- 
ral faſhions, yet all thoſe motions equally 
proceeding from the impreſſion of the rays 
of the Moon upon the mals of the waters. 


L Theſe Currents therefore have a peculiar 


Motion every day, for their force redou- 
bles according to the propinquity of the 


''F Moon to the Meridian, and relaxes when 
T She is farther off, They have a Motion 


likewiſe for every month which increaſes 

towards the New or Full Moons, and to- 

wards the firſt and laſt Quarter ; and - 
thir 
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third Motion (which is the moſt injpetuay 
of all) is a ſort of Motion that happet 
eight times a Year, that is to ſay, in th 
New and Full Moons, at the two #4 
noxes, and the two Solſtices. Not havinl; 
had a Full Moon of twenty dayes near t 

Vernal Equinox, | was curious to enquin 
of the Seamen at Maine how the force 0 
the Current had been there: during th 

time, and they aſſured me, that for tw 
dayes together, (viz. the 19. and 20. C 
March the waters came down upon th 
Coaſt with more than ordinary violenc 

and they ſhew me a place in the Banks where 
the water had got in, and tranſpreſt its ol 
limits above a Musket ſhot, and this with 
out any wind either to affiſt or oppoſe it 
for commonly the wind contributes muct 
either one way or other. | 

Our Captains private Afﬀairs being di 

patch'd, and the 1agnotts having nothinglhy 
farther wherewith to detain us 3 we weigh 
ed Anchor the ſeventh of April in the Ever 
ing, the Sea being ſomething calmer, an 


took our leaves of this rude kind of Peo; 


ple. 

Having left the Old Caſtle 4e Maina te 
the Eaſtward, to gain the Wind and double 
the Cape -of Metapar, we were forced tc 
ſtand out to Sea, and fetch a greater Con 


pal 
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Spaſs with our Ship : As we were ſteering 


Mto the South to avoid the dangerous Rock 


of Reneſta (which lies about a good League 
from the ſhore) we heard a great thunder- 
Wing of Canon that way towards which we 
OF were ſailing : The Soldier that was Senti- 
Woell upon the Scuttle could fee nothing by 
Treaſon of the height of the Coaſts, but we, 
having no maw to ingage in other mens 
quarrels, declin'd them, flackning our fails 
becauſe we would not ſtraggle too far from 
Athe place where we were : But the noiſe of 
he Guns ceaſing, we ſail'd on to the Eaſt- 
yard, and doubled the Cape that was for- 
Smerly ſo Famous for the adventure of Ari- 
For, to whom we are obliged for our Con- 
ſorts in Muſick, he being the firſt who 
aught us to ſing in Parts. The ſtory how 
_ Fehe Dolphin preferv'd him when he was 

Ship-wrack'd not far from Tezara, is too 
well known to be troubleſome to you 

ere. 

The Mountains of this Cape, and gene- 
ally all of them that incloſe the Brazzo- 
di-Maina had their tops cover'd over with 
Snow, but at the foot of them great Herds 
pf Cattle and Goats, The Skie was full of 

rows, and they came ſo near us, that we 
ere ſufficiently moleſted with their noiſe. 
t 15 not imaginable what abundance _ 

| ave 
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have of Deer, wild Boars and Bears. Nat 
far off, we ſaw a vaſt number of Sea-hog 
or (if you will have them under'a better 
title) Dolphins following our Ship, an 
rang'd, according to their cuſtom, two and 
two, a Male and a Female, and the Mal: 
always behind : They did not (ſwim quiet 
ly as other fiſhes do, but were (till leaping 
up and falling down again into the water 
which our Seamen interpreted an infallib 
prognoſtick of ill weather. I never ſay 
ſo many Dolphins as 1a that place, morec 
mus'd, nor flatter heads, which is the beau 
ty of that ſort of fiſh : It was eafie to di 
{tinguiſh which of them were moſt hand 
{om ; ſeveral of them had long heads whic| 
were not ſo comely, but all of them thre; 
up their noſes into the air, and gave us ou 
choice. Our Seamen would needs have 1 
that they threw up their heads in that man 
ner, the better to hear the word 87ix20n 
which they roar'd out as loud as they coul 
call, ſuppoſing they follow'd them ther 
by : For my part, I think they did it fc 
more convenient reſpiration z for the Dol 
phir is a foggy fiſh, and almoſt ſtifled if | 
lies long under water without air. I wi 
not meddle with the ſecret ſympathie whic 
renders this fiſh naturally kind to Man, ar 
tames it (© caſfily to our hand :. _ 
Eſ 
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blems as theſe, are the rocks of Reaſon, 
upon which the curious do too frequently 
ſplir. Our Virtzoſs (being full of their 
Learned 7deas, and lying as 1t were at catch 
for any thing that might give new light to 
their old Notions) propoſed to themſelves 
an Experiment about-theſe Dolphins ; they 
reſolved to take two or three of them with 
their harping-irons 3 (and if they took one 
they might take a hundred, their amity one 
for another, not ſuffering them to part) the 
deſign was to diflect a Female, and examine 
the form of her belly, her breaſt, the (i- 
tuation of her Aſpera arteria, and the com- 
munication betwixt her lungs and her no- 
ſtril 3 that if poſſible we might find out 
whether in the ſtructure and fabrick of this 
fiſh, there might not be ſome ſecret analo- 
gie with the Inwards of a man, to which 
(for want of better reaſon) we might 
aſcribe their kindneſs, and ſtrange inclina- 
tion to our Sex : But we diſcover that the 
inclination of Man was more powerful to 
them; for the 7taliar Marriners would not 
endure that we ſhould. do them any mif- 
chief, calling them the Companions of their 
Voyage, and the faithful Sentinels, who by 
their leaping and playing upon the Was 
ters, do give them conſtant notice of any 
tempeſt approaching z and by this means our 
Experiment was loſt. E 2 But 
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But the ſight of Texars gave us another 
contemplation. The paſlage into Hell (if 
you. will believe the Antients) is there, 
and Cerberus tyed there by Proſerpine to 
guard it. This is certain, on the middle of 
the .Mountain there is a diſmal hole to be 
ſeen, that was formerly conſecrated to Nep- 
" tune: the entrance is ſo horrid, and the 
depth ſo immenſe, that it gave occaſion to 
that opinion that it went down into Hell: 
That it was by that Hercules deſcended, 
Hedcor'd Plzto 1n the midſt of his Eſtates, 
and in defiance of him, brought away his 
Three-headed Dog. *'Tis the common opi- 
nion at this day, quite through the Brazzo 
di Maina, that by this hole the Devil comes 
out a hunting every day in the ſhape of a 
Hound. 

In this Mountain Texara there was found 
formerly good Cryſtal of the Rock, ſeve- 
ral forts of Metals, and ſome Precious 
Stones; The Greeks ſay the Veins are as 
fruitful as ever, but that the Inhabitants 
conceal it, for fear it ſhould invite the 
Turks, and bring them ſooner into their 
Country. 

At the foot of Cape Matapar towards the 
N. N. E. the old Caſtle is to be ſeen; from 
this Caſtle the Coaſt runs two Leagues N.E, 
as far as the Port of Colocythia, called an- 
ciently 
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ciently the Port of Achilles : There the an- 
choring is good, but not ſo good as at Poxfo- 
Caglie, a Haven about ſeven Leagues di- 
ſtance from the Cape. To enter into the 
Harbour at Porto-Caglie we kept to the 
Southward Coaſt, where we found fixteen 
Fathom water: Towards the North, with- 
in Piſtol-ſhot of the Shore, great care is to 
be had of a Rock, which is the more dan- 
 Ygerous becaule it lies almoſt juſt level with 
' Ftbe water. Our Anchorage here is in danger 
of nothing but a South-Eaſt wind; The 
own 1s large, (and in it one of the beſt 
Fountains in the world ) it was called in 
ormer days Teuthrone, and was once a Co- 
ony of Athenians. Here it is that the Sea 
makes a great Arch in the Shore, to form 
he Gulf of Colochina, heretofore called 
he Gulf of Laconia. In this manner our 
eſſel failed on to the Southward of Saint 
1gelo, where we were to double the Point. 
Dn the Shore from Porto-Caglie,towards the 
orth, we found the place which was cal- 
d in former times the Temple of Jupiter, 
nd two large Rivers, where the Barks did 
requently ſupply themſelves with freſh wa- 
er, The River that lies Northward of 
he other, retains ſtill the quality of its 
ater, which paſſed among the Ancients for: 
he moſt. pure and delicate, and leaſt ſub- 
E. 3 ject 
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ze& to corruption in all Greece. The Inha- 
bicants call it only Potamo, which (igniftes 
a River; but Pyrrhus called it Scyras, from 
the name of the Ifland Scyros, where he 
Imbarqued when he came into this Country 
to his Nuprtials with Hermione. 

Beyond the River, the Coaſt runs into 
a Point; upon which ſtands the Town of 
Pagan, which name though it be the moſt 
commonly given, it is called likewiſe Pago 
Gade Pagon, or to pronounce it more juſt 
ly, Cape de Pago; the Ancients called it thefff Þ 
Promontory of Diana DiFynne, and the 


Town is built of the ruines of the old City © 
Las; its ſcituation is ealily known by three z 
Mountains, Hama, Tlion, and Cuacadionf © 
formerly famous for the Trophies ereCte( It 
there after the Macedonian defeat; lll © 
likewiſe for the Temples which Caſtor and - 


Pollux built in that place, at their return fror 
the Conqueſt of the Fleece. About half h: 
Leagne S.W. from Pagaza, is the little I(Jani 
called Spatara, and three Leagues E. N. E. off ? 
Spatara lies the City of Cotgrhina, upon thts" 
firm land near the mouth of the famous Ri 
ver Exrothas, which paſles by 2yſethre « le 


Laced&mon, as you pleaſe. . 
 Onthe eighth. of April in the morning 5 
as we were within (ight of Pagara, the wil * 


begau to riſe, and increaſed fo faſt, th 
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we grew fearful of a Storm. It drove us 
near enough the Shore-to diſcover the large 
and long Reeds which grow in the mouth 
of the Exrotas,and they put us in mind of the 
Lacedemonians who made Mats of them 
formerly to lie upon. This River is now 
called Bazili Potamo, or, the Royal River, 
# and might be made. Navigable: ſeven or 
eight Leagues up, for there is water enough, 
but then 1t is ſo nartow there is not-room 
to turn, and ſcarce: for- another Veſſel to 
" pals. 
K Our apprehenſion. of ' ill weather, made 
us reſolve to putin- at the little Iſle of Spe- 
J tar2, formerly famous by the nam& of Cra- 
24%, : But what think. you did we find in a 
little Creek where we put in for ſhelter be: 
cauſe the anchorage was good 7 - We found 
two Veſſels, who coming the ſame road 
with us, and driven with the ſame wind, 
- had put in there not above two hours be- 
A fore. .You will be furprized when I tell 
you that one of thoſe Veſlels was the Chr- 
ſtian Corſair who had changed his Colours 
.M upon us .ſo often, and treated us fo inſo- 
lently. ' The ' other was a Tu#kiſ) Veſlel 
laden with Janizaries for Candia, that 
| the Corſair had taken after very great re- 
F fiſtance.z and it was the noiſe of that Com- 
bate that-we had heard when we were off 
E 4 of 
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of Matapar. Leſt the Corſair ſhould bes 
gin a new Quarel with us, on point of Ce 
remony, we Saluted him, and Lowr'd our 
Sails: We had ſcarce come to-an anchor, 
when by good fortune the Wind wveer'd to 
the South, and a great Rain falling , the 
Storm ceaſed. Our: Captain ſent his Shal 
lop a ſhore, and in it his Mate, toſaluteth 
Piratez- our curiofity would needs make 
us accompany the Mate, where we found 
the -Pirgte very , bue 3 his Veſlel ſhot 
through and through in ſeveral places, took 
water jt ſuch plenty, that all her Pumps 
(though'they wrought continually) were 
not ſufficient to clear her : This was a mani-þ 
feſt ſign that the T#rk had defended herfel 
well; -but we perceived alſo that the Tyr 
had beefy as ill treated, for her Tacklingſſſc 
was 19;the greateſt- diſorder imaginable; 
no Sails,: to Cables, no Maſts, but every 
thing in moſt deſperate condition, and theſſ 
relation we had of it was this. The 84: 
giac or Governour of odor, had ſent a 
Turkiſh Veſlel with Ammunition and.three 
hundred Fanizaries to the Siege of Candy. 
It was the 'misfortune of this Ship, to-meet 
oug Corſair in the ſame height of debauche-Wi 
ry, and the ſame impatience of ,being at 
miſchief as we left him; ſo that without 
the leaſt ſcruple or heſitation the Corſair 
| | fell 
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ell to work upon the Turk, who defended 
nerſelf. very well; received and returned 
Ome hundreds of ſhot. But the Corſarr 
pbſerving ſtore of Farizaries upon the 
Deck, changed his defign of: laying her on 
Board as he intended, and betook himſelf 
0 his Grazado's and Boſſes ( which are a 
pre of Glaſs-bottles very thin and ſquare, 
ad holding about fix pounds of Pouder, 
o which they give fire in four ſeveral pla- 
es, 'by ſo many pieces of Match faſtned 
hereunto.) Their execution was fo terri- 


(t part of the Janizaries; | this -was evi- 
Meat by the ſtrange conſternation and'ter- 
our that it produc'd in thoſe that were left, 
ho not knowing how to ſecure them- 
lves againſt them, ſate down quietly one 
y another with their arms a-croſs, and 
heir heads hanging down, as people that 
vere utterly loſt, and-had nothing to do 
.Þut to ſubmit to their deſtiny. All their 
aFcfuge was in the word 4/2, AZa, which 
ethey repeated often to themſelves with 
1Þ low and humble voice; . {o that their 
:F cf{cl being ſurrender'd, they were imme- 
e-Wiately clap'd into Chains. The Conque- 
Four, forced by the violence of the wind, 
tÞod che neceflity of mending, was come to 


in anchor at Spatara. We arrived jult as 
her 


ly great, thatit burned orlamed the great-. 


_ 
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her Equipage quitted the Twrkz/ſb Shi 
which was ready to fink under them. Ouffi 
Companions knew nothing, but by hea 
ſay, of the obduracy and natural infolen 
of the Corſairs, but they had then time t 
inform themſelves. The Chriſtian Seame 
in the mean time did but deride and mod 
at the Janizaries, jecring and imitatir 
their cries and their poſtures; ſometime 
hanging down their own heads, and ſom} 
times Becky them to hang down their 
and when it was reſolved (their Ship beinh. 
ſinking) to put them on Shore, they ſhuv, 
them 1nto a Boat together in a heap, lam, 
or wounded as they came to hand, with. 
out any. compaſſion; and. certainly theſſh, 
would have done it more gently had the 
been removing of Billets. © The cruelty « 
this ſpeacle Ton to work upon us, at 


— = « 


© 


Bianchi could not but of the Seame C 
to ſhow more pity to thoſe miſerable crea 
tures. But one of their Officers looking y 
ſternly upon him (ina word) with the ery 
of a Corſair, Would to God, ſaid he, yo, 
were to paſs only three or four months inf q 
the clutches of an Algerine, we ſhould thay ; 
ſee what your tenderneſs would be for thelf ; 
dogs: The poor 7taliaz had not a; word 3 
more to ſay, but ſhrunk up his ſhoulder , 
and went oft, Not but many Chriſtian Ol , 


fic 
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:ers may be found who abhor ſuch barba- 
Yity in their Souls, but in policy they are 
Dbliged to diſlemble it to incourage- their 
U0Ben, to fleſh them upon the Tyrks, and to 
* earn them to give no better quarter to 
Whoſe Infidels, than they are to expe from 
i Whilſt we were in this IfJand, one of our 
abal remembred that here it was where 
She famous Heley condeſcended, and gave 
Waris the firſt undeniable evidence of her 
xindneſsz He affured us likewiſe, that up- 
pn the Continent right againſt the ſaid place 
of his firſt fruition, the happy Lover erec- 
2d a Temple to Yerws, as a teſtimony of 
his gratitude and felicity. He gave hke- 
Ywiſe to Yeras the attribute of Migonitis , 
and call'd her Ferritory A{igonion, refer- 
ring to the amorous myſtery that had been 
Faccompliſhed there. Menelans the unhappy 
Husband of that delicate Princeſs, eighteen 
W years after ſhe was carried away, made a 
TY viſit to that Temple which was then a Mo- 
FJ nument both of his misfortune, and the 
difloyalty of his Wife. He would not de- 
J moliſh it, only upon each” fide of the Sta- 
'F tue of Yenxs, he cauſed to be erected the 
F Images of another Goddeſs; that is to ſay, 
on'one ſide Thetis, on the other fide Pre- 
xidice, or the Goddeſs of Correction 4 to 

ew 
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ſhew that he defired ſhe would not lea 
his Wives infidelity unpuniſh'd : But 
lex ſarvived him for all that, and he neve 
lived to ſee that injury reveng'd ; ſhe outff 
liv'd him, as is ſaid before : but being 
length baniſh'd by Nzcoſtrates and Meg 
penrthe, (he repair'd to Rhodes to a near R 
lation of hers call'd Prolixo, who Conf 
manded in that Iſle ; but inſtead of being 
treated as ſhe expected, he cauſed her ti 
be hanfed upon a tree : Thouſands hay: 
mentioned the ſtory of Heler, who neve 
knew any thing of her end, 
There was another object which muct 
delighted us likewiſe, and that was, wher 
directing our eyes on ſhore towards t 
place where we conceived: the Temple of 
Venus had been,: we were entertained with 
the fight of Mont Lariſſns, (at about a 
quarter of a Leagues diſtance) which is at 
this day an excellent Vineyard. We wer 
told, the firſt ripe Grapes that were found 
in all Greece, was upon this Coaſt, We 
ſaw alſo a ſmall Chappel and alittle Cell o 
Calagers, probably 1a the ſame-place where 
the Temple of Bacchns was built, that was 
anciently ſo famous for the Feaſts which 
the Grecians from'all parts of Greece came” 
thither every ſpring to ſolemnize in memo-|,; 
ry of that great diſcovery. | 
The 
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The proſpect of this beautiful Coaſt, and 
We pleaſant refleftions which it gave us, 
ould have entertained us much longer, 
Mad not our Captain given us notice to re- 
rm. He had intelligence that the Chri- 
ian Corſaire began to be jealous of us; 
id that being conſcious he. had offended 
'&, and withal ſenſible, that his own weak- 
Ms and embaraſment might incourage us 
W revenge it, he might well be tempted 
5 by way. of prevention) to endeavour 
Sacthing (unexpeRedly) upon us ; where- 
re we took the hint, and went immedi- 
Wecly on board : Beſides we were afraid 
at the Corſaire returning our Viſit, his 
avoys ſhould find Oſman Chelebi, and ſeize 
-( him. as one of his priſoners that had 
aped, 
Oſman was much troubled at the misfor- 
ne of the Janizaries, but he ſaid nothing 
atever he thought. The weather began 
be fair and favourable, ſo we hoiſed our 
ls, and took our leaves of the Pirate, who 
we heard ſince mended her Ship, burn'd 
> Turk, (old half her priſoners to the 
zgnotti, and carried the reſt along into 
riſtendom. | 
Sailing towards the Eaſt, we left Colo- 
zine to the North of us; the Ancients 
i'd it formerly Gytheor, and it was the 
he Arſenal 
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Arſenal for all the Lacedemoniar Sea. 
Inhabitants of this place would never c 
their Original to any People of the Ear 
but boaſted themſelves a Colonie from H 
ven, and that ApoJo and Hercules whol 
great Controverſie in this Country, bei 
at laſt reconcil'd, they built this Gythe 
and peopl'd it themſelves. The Coun 
uneven, full of hills and dales, but abou 

' with admirable fountains of freſh water 
would not have it thought impertinent t 
Imakemeation ſo frequently of the Sprit 
cis the beſt inſtruction that can be given 
ſuch Ships as ſail that way. 

The Turks call Colochina by corrupt 
Kontgnina; from whence to the Cape 
St. Angelo that Coaſt runs E. S. E. Up 
the Sea fide ſtands T/ylz in the ſame pl 
where Trinaſzs [tood of old ; and next 
that ſtands 8apico built out of theruine 
Acrie. The next Town to Sapico is Po 
Rapanzi or Rapini, where the City of 
ronthre ſtood formerly, where there & 
alſo excellent ſprings. The Port of R 
is diſcernible afar off, eſpecially from 
S. S. E. by reaſon of two very round Mc 
tains 1N the mouth of the Harbour. At 
two Leagues diſtance towards the $. E.Þ 
the Eſapo or Eſopo, which was the Ani} ' 
Aſopu:, The Inhabitants of which plact 
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he time of the Rowan Dominion, having 
pbſery'd that many great Towns had Con- 
Mecrated Temples to particular Emperours, 
rected a new one, and dedicated it to all 

he Emperours paſt, preſent, and to come. 
Wight Leagues S. E. of Aſopus lies the Cape 
Df Santa Maria; which Cape was by the 
\ncients call'd Ozugnato, or the Jaw-bone 

an A)s. 

South Welt of the Cape de Santa Ma- 
ia in the Chanel of Cerigo lies the I{land 
nf Cervz, call'd formerly Plataniſtunte : 
FT his Iſland, and the Ifland of Cerigo lie 
orth Eaſt and South Welt one of another. 
YT he Ifle of Cerv3 lies a good League from 

he Terra firma, and the Iſle of Cerigo from 

Whe Iſle of Cervs four Leagues. The froth 

Sf the Canal that formerly parted theſe two 
flands, was the occaſion of the birth of Ye- 
xs, who was carried in the ſhell of a Fiſh 
Wo the Iſle of Cerigo, call'd formerly Cythe- 
ea. The Yenetians, the preſent Maſters of - 
his Iſland, have a good Caſtle upon the 
op of a Mountain; the Coaſts of it are 
Il very high, particularly thoſe towards 
he firm Land : The anchoring in ſome 
Places is but indifferent, but on the Eaſt and 
, Pouth fide it is very good. 
$ To the Eaſtward of Say&a Maria, not 
War from the Cape of St. Angels lics w—— 
Gu 
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Gulf of Lavadia, with a great Town of thlf | 
ſame name. Here was the Ancient City olff 
Boee ,'built of old by one of the Sons of 
Hercules, The whole Coaſt abounds witlff ; 
Myrtles as formerly, when Diana her df ; 
made choice of it. For her Town of Boeelifl ( 
and the Town of St. Angelo (which give 
name to the Cape) arenot far from it. Thy , 
Cape was call'd Anciently Malea, and 1s a } 
this day call'd Males by ſeveral good Pill c 
lots : It lies E. N. E. of the Cape de Mafff p 
tapar, affording a large Spring which ruff t 
out of a Cave, and great ſtore of people. | 

On Wedneſday the 10. of April, the win h 
blowing croſs from the Eaftward, we wenfff y 
obliged to {lacken our fails 3 but coming 3 
fair the next day, we doubled the Cape, au a 
freer'd Northward in fight of the Weſter k 
Coaſt of the Country of the Lacedemoniff h 
ans or Laconia, which in vulgar Greek Yn 
at this day call'd Tzaconia, and fometimaf h 
Saccania. The thirteenth of April, the dal 6 
before Palm Sunday we met an Ergliſh Vl v 
ſe] betwixt the Ifle of Caravz (eight goof o! 
Leagues from the Cape de St. Angelo) aiifte 
the Iſland of Be/a2 Pola that is ten. ThIſi 
Iſland or Rock of Caravi is a black Roc 
of the figure of a Ship, from whence it 
ccives the name of Caravi, which in cor 


mon Greek is a Ship. The Engliſh Vella 
h 
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had furl'd the fails of her main Maſt, at- 
tending another E-gliſh Ship of her Com- 
pany, but not ſo good a failer 3 not long 
after the wind came about to the Eaſt, bur 
blew ſo' gently, that we were becalm'd for . 
ſome hours. :\ This gave opportunity tothe 
Engliſh Gentleman (call'd, as I take it, Dre- 
flington) to go on board that Veſſel, to ſee 
if he could find any of his Friends that 
could give him any news from Conftantino- 
ple, from whence that Veſſel came; and 
the wind beginning to blow again, in ſix 
hours he returned : The ſaid Gentleman 
had learn'd there, that every moment news 
was expected of the ſurrender of Candia : 
That for ſome dayes it had been reported 
and believed, that the Grand Signior was 
T killed by a fall from his horſe, as he was 
T© hunting upon the Mountains of Theſſaly 
not far from Lariſ/a ; but that the laft Polt 
T had aſſured them that the fall was not con- 
fiderablez and that the Grand Signior was 
very well. After this he gave us a relation 
of a great inſolence that had been commit- 
ted at Pers towards Monſieur Hodges Trea- 
ſurer to the Ergliſh Company in the Le- 
Wat ; Hodges (being return'd from taking 
F the air with ſome other perſons of Quality 
of his own Nation, and not giving way to 
12 black Eunuch who belonged to the Se- 
h F raglio, 
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raglio, and was paſſing on horſeback tho 
row the ſame ſtreet) was treated with it 
ſufferable ill language, - and indeed ſuch a 
ſtrangers may well expe from the feroci 
of the Turks 3 upon which our Engliſh C 
merade took occaſion to enquire how 
man was to comport himſelf in Conſtanti 
nople : the other adviſed him above al 
things to be cautious of entertaining it 
trigues -with the Ladies, and remonſtrate 
the danger of them by an account he gay 
of an amorous adventure, in which the pe 
ſon that related it, had a particular ſhare 
It is freſh enough in my memory, and I wi 
give you a recital, but with no farther ak 
ſurance that it 1s true, than the bare aflev 
ration of the Gentleman who told it : Ar 
this I hope will be a — of my con 
placency, and how much reſpect I bear ti 
your defire, that I ſhould communicate eve 
the {lighteſt adventures in my travels. 

An old ſhe Jew, who traftick'd in Jew 
in the beſt houſes of Conſtantinople, dre 
a Trade likewiſe with ſuch ſtrangers as 
rived atPera; and her acceſs was the mc 
ealtie, becauſe ſhe ſpake Speriſh perfed 
well, which, as you know, is at this day 
language common to all the Jews in Gree 
She was-a Woman of intrigue, and 
brains were not alwayes working upon he 

Jewel 
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Jewels. 'Her greateſt Commerce was with 
young Ladies, whoſe Husbands were ei- 
ther ſlam, or abſent at Candia : Among 
the reſt She had a particular intimacy with 
a very pretty one called Majunama, whole 
Husband was at that time attending the 
Grand Viſfer : About fix months before, 
the good old Jew had fixt her eye on a 
young Neopolitan Gentleman who was ar- 
rived at Conſtantinople to take a view of 
that place, and proceed afterwards in his 
Journey quite thorow the Grand Signiors 
Country - He was a handſom man, about 
eight and twenty years old, and appeared 
to be a perſon of Quality. The old Jew - 
immediately had her deligns upon him, 
mentioned Aajunama to him, and hin) to 
Og Mzjurama, and order'd things ſo, that Ma- 
1 junama had as great curioſity to ſee him, 
VOY It 1s moſt certain theſe practiſes are more 

difficult there than any where 3; yet it does 
not follow, that every thiag that is difhculc 

is impoſſible: and the greateſt obſtacles were 
removed by a certain dexterity the old 
Woman had, in diſpuifing young men in 
the habit of her Slaves, when ſhe had a 
mind to introduce them among the Ladies. 
The Neopolitar was timerous and circum- 
ſpe, and would not be brought to ſuch 

© at enterview but with great caution and 
F 2 forecalt, 
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forecaſt. Beſides the fear of her.Relation 
'and the unexpected return of her Husband 
he conlider'd ſhe might grow weary of he 
Gallant, . and by, an effect of her penitence h 
or ineonſtancy, follow the cuſtom, of moliſ;. 
of the Turkiſh Dames, who in, like caſey; 
do take ſuch courſe, with their Gallants 
that they are never more to, be heard of; 
_ a'Sack, and the neighbourhood of the Self, 
are of great uſe to them in thoſe occaſions... 
He confeſſed frankly his apprehealions to, 
the Jew, who laughing at his fears, askedſ.- 
him whether he would be contented if thelff 
Ladies Father and Mother were: ſeat tc 
him in hoſtage; if that would. not do, he 
ſhould have the Governour of the Town 
but at length ſhe preyailed aver him fo fa 
that he ventured, Having been aſſured, 
that the Ladies do never rid themſelvaſſſp, 
but when the performance of their Gallant, 
15 not an{werable to their undertakings, he 
. managed his ſtock with great prudence and e} 
ceconomy, like uſurers who will: generallyj; 
promiſe more forthe next day than hey ua 
will give in the preſent : But he relapſec 
and was always 1a his fears, After he had 
beea eight days together locked up in high, 
Miſtriſes Lodgings, leſt ſhe ſhould cut hih;; 
throat, he declared he would be gone, unit; 
leſs all'the Swords and Daggers, and wy in 
t ® 
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the knives'in' the houſe were brotight- to 

him'at night, and laid under his bolſter.” 


"MD Majunzma' offer'd in raflery, if he fuſpeted 


Ther; toTye'by him "with her hands and 


"Flegs bognd, but all that/ could not' ſhame 


him into better ſecurity: The good Lady, 


Cc 


to women Ark gave order he ſhould 
I 


Whave what 


ne he pleaſed, though at firſt 
out of a principle of Religion ſhe ſ{crupled 


to Jet any come into her houſe ; but tn ſpite 


pf her Teftuples, he found out a” wayto 


"Bmake her drink it her ſelf: He was ſo fear- 


Wull of being poiſon'd, that he would nei- 


her eat, nor drink- any thing but what ſhe 


Faſted in his preſence::' She muſt take the 


fip (till, or nothing could fatisfie him : 
n the'mean time an' alarm was ſpread a- 


"road that her Husband was return'd from 


andia ': The' Neopolitan was diſmiſled, 


Fnd he went away mn ſuch a fright, that 
Fe left Conſtantinople immediately : This 


eport was only an invention to bequit of 


Pin, and XM2juzams being accuſtomed, and 


JEnuch taken with the Society of ſtrangers, 


dntinued that Commerce by the induſtry 


-Þt the officious Jew, who not long after 


X prought her a French Gentleman; whoſe 


risk and airy way was quite contrary to 
he timidity "of her Neopolitar. The firſt 


Fine the Monſieur was ſlipp'd into her 


(* 
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Chamber, they had- all the trouble in tt 
world to keep him from ſtriking up witha 
Flagelot he had brought in his pocket, and 
from running over ſome Corants, which he 
by all means would .have been teaching hy 
Miſtreſs, More than once he would haye 
been kicking down the ſtairs a.deaf Slav 

who had not come in as ſoon as he was cal 
led. - But this Gallant was leſs plrating te 
the Lady than the otherz ſhe would hay 
them brave, but not vain and obſtreperous 
So that Aajunama was not much ſorry that 
his Affairs called him away, and that he wa 
obliged ſuddenly to leave her. 

He was no ſooner gone, but the. Jew be 
gan a new intrigue with an Ergliſh Gen 
tleman, who pretended himſelf.-a rel; 
tion of the Earl of Winchelſy, Amba 
dor from Exgland in that Court; Tt 
Gentleman was a. reſolute perſon, but nd 
ſo hair-brain'd* and extravagant. Thek 
two Lovers no ſooner ſaw one another bu 
they liked exceedingly, and having a mu 
tual deſire to continue their intimacy, mad 
It their ſtudy to underſtand one anothel 
thereby to increaſe their kindneſs-and red 
procal complacence. This Care and ci 
cumſpection inſpired them with deſigns ac 
alogeher unpleaſant. It came into the 
minds to make experiment how each 


the 
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them would, behave themſelves in caſe it 
ſhould happen, the Hugband arrived and 
ſurpriz.d them together. To clear the 
point, each had his plot. After the Exgliſ 
Gentleman had been a week together in her 
Quarters, as he was going abroad for re- 
freſhment, word was brought that two 
Engliſh Veſſels were expected from Came, 
_ that undoubtedly if the Husband had 
any inclination to retura, - he could have 
no-opportunity like that 5 That if ſo, there 
could be no danger in their meetings, be- 
cauſe care was taken that notice ſhould be 
given of. their arrival, and of the number 
and quality of the Paſſengers. This was 
his contrivance, and by it he deſigned when 
he pleaſed to alarm her with a report that 
her husband wag come, and to ſee thereby 
what ſhift ſhe would make to diſiatangle 
her ſelf in caſe it were true. Among all 
the Family of Majumara, none was (o pri- 
yy. to her ſecrets as a certain young Slave 
called Ketevay, who was a witty laſs, and 
had made all the Servants of her party ve- 
j ry cunning, to the end that' being all Ac- 
«af complices ia the intrigue, it might be their 
a common intereſt to conceal it. Ketewar was 
fair and young, and being taken with the 
bonne mine of the Erglith Gentleman; ſhe 
had a ſaickering after him, and pleaſed her- 

F 4 ſelf 
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ſelf much in ptomoting his- affairs, in 
hopes ſome kind opportunity ' might haps 
pen in which ſhe might be requited. She 


c 
16 


a 


it was who diſcovered to him the late in:8 


trigue with the Neopolitan and: French 
24; imagining. that that relation might 
leſſen his affection for her Miſtreſs. / Th 

had many Conſultations to conſider of: his 
Eſcape in caſe of neceſſity” and in what 
part of her Lodgings he might be'conceale 
to avoid the ſudden return -of her Husband, 
There was not a corner in, the whole houſe 
but was examined," and the convenience and 
inconvenience of it thoroughly? debated 
at length it came into Keftevan's head,” that 
a Sofa in the Hall might be uſeful: (The 
Sofas are holes 'iabout a foot high, of 4 
competent breadth, and'covered over with 
Tapeſtry.) ' To make Experiment 'whethel 


that would be' commodious or tiot, Kete 


v4z crouded- herſelf into it, but found: hers 
ſelf ſo-clofe, "ſhe'was in danger of being 
{tifled, - Whereupon'ſhe/ ſhifted 'out ag 


a5'vietl as ſhe conld;, with her heels' fore 


moſt': the: holewas fo ſtrait that ſhe bruiſed 
herſelf. with ſtruggling to get'6ur, and wi 
forced'to keep'her bed. The Ergliſh Gen 
tleman was troubled, arid indeed'{OmethingFre 
too much , for'the' jealous Majhnrams' did: 
not like ir, *(nd:(their-little apprehenfionf 

To > rcdoubledFF - 
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doubled their deſire of putting one ano- 
ier to the Teſs. One day as the Gallant 
as in Majnnama's Lodgings, attending till 

returned from Bathing (which accord- 
"g'to the Cuſtom of the”Twrkiſb Ladies, 
je did uſe conſtantly every Friday )* he 
auſed an Alarm to be ſuddenly broughe 
on) the Hirbour, that the Husband 'was 
rived in an Exgliſh Veſlel. ':The report. 
as brought to another young Slave an'Ite- 
an; (for Ketevan was at that time'inr'a 
ever in bed.) | The poor Ttalian believed 
real, and. m /great fright' came running 
fith the News tothe Emglsfh Man whouwit: 
mbled it very'well. "A while after; 24u+ 
tia ( who-had a mind likewiſe to-put 

fame trick upon her Gallant) returned 
om the Bath in great terrour and-confu+ 
on." Her head/being fulbof: her own(pre- 
xeditated fear; ſhe took''noe notice of the 


Frerended terrour of the Emgi;/h Man; or 


er Slave; but cryed out as foon as ſhe ſaw 
jen,” 'That all was undone, That her Gal- 


&Sht was very unfortunate to have depend- 


d for his —_—_— upon 'his friends-tn 
© Harbour,'' for her Husband was cer- 


-inly arrived; The Engliſhman who had 
rFrepared the fame train for her, and was 
ady to have piyen firej' was exceedingly 
ſtomſhed , afd © catcht in the ſame trap 
p which 
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which he had. laid for his Miſtreſs. 
found his caſe deſperately terrible; and. 
the height of his ſurpriſe admired (as mulh; 
as he had time) the ſubtilty of Fort 
that at her own pleaſure could make a tal 
{tory of an invention, He could not ſpelifii 
a word himſelf, but the 7taliar Slave b 
compoſedneſs enough to tell her Miſt 
that it was but too true her Maſter wase 
turned, and that the Engliſh Gentlemy 
friends had been exad in giving him 

tice, and thereupon gave her the parti 
lars of what ſhe had heard before: 4 
n2ema Was in ſtrange conſternation, imag 
ing.that by a kind of prodigy, ſhe had t: 
truth when ſhe never intended jt. Ia 4 
cruel agitation of - mind that this dou 
impoſiure and fraud had. produced in 
bath, they paſſed a quarter: of an hourſha] 
the greateſt confuſion imaginable; thier 
were all at: their wits end, -and not one 
the three but wiſhed themfelyes ſick in b& 
as Ketevar: Was at that time- - Majuns 
tearing her hair off her head, confelled | 
ſhe-had invented the news, and curſed life 
{ſtars that had turned it jntq truth. TYth 
Gallant hearing that, began to recolleGen 
and with jnceedible joy nated co 
ſame ſtratagem-on his (ide > This diſcove$] ſtr 
calmed their ſpirits immediately, and Win 
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he occaſion of. a thouſand Careſles; they: 
zok-a thouſand Oaths never more to ſur- 
ie one another with thoſe ſorts of trials, 
5 mach had the ſhort moment of their un- 
fiaty diſcompoſed - them. She asked 
im-what he would have done if her Huſ- 
Wand had beenreally at the door: He pulled 
Wut-his Dagger, and told her that if he 
puld not have ſtab'd it to the heart of her 
ysband, he would have done it to his own. 
wWhbe liked not that way; but told him, by ſo 
\Woing, he would not have in;the leaſt pro- 
| wt for her ſafety, but rather incenſed the 
rommon Enemy againſt them both; and 
Whereupon ſhe ſhew'd him a Cabinet of Jew+ 
1s, and alittle box of poiſon. | The Jewels 
Were defigned to go along incaſe their e- 
cape was pradtticable; and the poiſon to. be 
ken when things were deſperate, to gut an 
Send to all their.troubles at a blow; They re- _ 
peated. their proteſtations never to be iq 
ingenious for the furnre. But What do you | 
hiok happened 1n the very moment? The 
FHusband being in good earneſt returned 
Strom Cardia, was knocking at the door, 
the 7ta/ian Slave who had left them to their 
Yendearments, and perceived -hcr Maſter 
coming by a window that looked into the 
Y ſtreet, came running with the-news in an 
tacredible fright. They thought at = 
that 
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that either one or the other had a mindy 
divert themſelves at the'old' rate, butt 
cryes and palenefs of the 7aliar' diſpelle 
that fancy quickly, and' perſwaded them 
was true. - Majunama, who before had d 
liked the expedient of ' the Dagger, wi 
the firſt that 'got it' m her hand, but th 
Engliſh-man'in pure love fnatch'd it aw 
again, and ſeeured the box -of polſon | 


t 
a 


ſhe ſhould'have raken it down. When Wi 


had ſo done;''he advanced with undavnt 
courage, and'took his'Poſt at the dot 
with the Dagger-in his fiſt, and his arm 
ready to ſtrike it into any man that ſhou 
enter : The Husband: knock'd' on, apt tf 
Ttalian preſſed'her Miſtris to go and: ope 


16 her ſelf, and entertam him for-ſome tin 


below ſtairsas well as ſhecould, but the pe 
Lady had- not ſtrength enough to- cove 
her”: ' In this inconceivable'diſtraftion',' i 
ſpight 'of her /Feavor, Ketevar crawVd 


them, and: propoſed to hide the poor Ged 


tleman in her bed z having no time to cor 
fider 'off a: better expedient, in he wer 
clothes and all; but his Dagger ti}] faft1 
his hand.  Afajundma was pacified for. th 


preſent ; 'but 'as ſhe was poing dowtfi-thi 
ſtairs, ſhe changed her-Opinion, and gave 


way to-one'of the moſt 'unſeaſonable' far 
cies in the world : Unhappy Woman th: 
I an 
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M am, (faid ſhe to the 7taliar)). Lcannot but 


e jealous : Never Lover went ſo -nithbly 


Mo bed to another Woman : Never did 


ck perſon ſpeak ſo heartily as Ketevar 3 


Mad never did Miſtris preſs her Gallant fo 


argeſtly to anothers embraces. Ha, Ma- 


Wan, fad the 7talian, recommend your ſelf 


d the Prophet, and lay aſide theſe unſea- 
pnable whimſies : Hereupon. Majunarma 


Fent diretly to the door, and let in her 


ugband, who look'd upon her ſurprize as 
ie effect of her Conjugal affe&ion ; having 
poduced him up ſtairs, ſhe was tempted 
partly out of jealouſie, and partly weak- 
ſ6).to have gone back to her Chamber, 
| repoſed. her ſelf upon Ketevans bed : 


Mut her 7talian had provided very wiſely 


Pb ainſt that, and lock'd the door, by which 


cans all was well, and the old Jew found 


Away to convey the Ergliſh;Man that night 


t of the Houſe; the young Geritleman 


Sing happily delivered ſtood not much 


pon Conſtancy, changed his haunts, and 
as never afterwards to be found either by 


Se Jew or Italian. From Pera where he 


tec before, he removed to the Poland 
mbaſſadors houſe in Conſtantinople, and 


Ml few dayes after, having heard of this 


I 
Y 


qi 


eflel that we met betwixt the [fles of Be/z+- 


lg and Caravz, he took the opportunity, 
an 
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and Embarked'in it for London. This ſte 
the Gentleman himſelf told to Maſter Þ 
flington. © ets " 
Our Veſſel continuing its courſe, t 
Gulf of Napoli de Romania, the Ile of 
dra, and the Cape de Schilly continued 
the Weſtward, and the Iflands of the 
chipelago to the Eaſt : Of theſe Iſlands,z 
the whole Country of Area I ſhall h 
more convenient opportunity to diſcot 
hereafter. At length, to out great ſat 
faction, we found our ſelves on the 15. 
April, at the mouth' of the Gulf 4” Ex 
about ſixteen Leagues from Athens. \ 
met a Saique (ot fall Greek Veſlel) tot 
Weſtward of St. George. a Arbora, wh 
the Italians called Capello Cardinale, 
the Ancients Albowa - It is an Ifland 
low on the Northſide, but on the Soutl 
has ſeveral ſteep pointed hills, that diſt 
gufſhes it calily from the other Iſlands : 
Saique was fraighted with Oyls, and Sk 
and bound for Porto-Lioze, which (as1 
before ) was anciently the ſo famous H 
bour of Athers. Our Captain had he 
news that the Cad# and other Turkiſh ( 
ficers, had of late impoſed new Duties 
on all Veſſels that came to anchor 1n ti 
Harbour ; and being defirous to infc 
bimſelf better, he hall'd the ageny 
al 
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Maſter of the &4iqze confirm'd what he had 
peard,. and aſſured us they would make us 
Hay #t the rate of Six'per Cer. for all our 
Woods. That our Timirys (for fo they call 
ar five 8ols pieces) were decried, and that 
re could utter nothing there now but 
eales, or pieces of Eight full weight, and 
Mat of them too they .had leſſened the 
icez for having always paſſed there for 
rec and thirty Parats, they were reduc'd 
Yow to twenty ſeven; every Parat is worth 
"Wree Aſpers, and every Aſper fix or ſeven 
Wrench Deniers. This being a great grie- 
Wance to the Gerois, and contrary to their 
Wapitulation at Conſtantinople in the year 
W665. our Captain reſolved to ſtay at 
t. George d Arbora (though the anchor- 
ig was not very good) and to write to 
Wthers to underſtand the truth, mg 


-—— 


»d go to ſome other Port, if the Turk 
would not admit him upon better 
pnditions : He fent his Pinnace to Ports- * 
jone, With a Letter to the Geog Conſul, 
pho at thar time ſtood very tottering in his 
dffice, it being not only diſpoſed of, but 
Imoſt executed by John Giraud a French- 
nan, born at Liozs, -and formerly Conſul 
For the: Frezch Nation in Athens. 

\ This Giranud is a nimble man, and nnder- 
nds well enough, but he loves his = 
ure, 
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ſure, and; particularly play; for there 
Gameſters at Athens as well as at of 
Places : When he was turnd out. of 4 
Conſulſhip for the Frexch, he ſtruck 1n 
ſome People, and got himſelf made 
ſul there for the Exrgliſh and: Datch. He 
a perſon that loves to make a noiſe and 
Parade, and with his buſtling got. 1nt( 
young Lady of the houſe of the Paleol 
and married her much to his advantaglo 
for there is ſtill a branch of that Illuſtric 
Family in Athens. = | 
The preſent French Conſul at Athens 
of Marſeille, and his name Chriſtopher Ci 
ftaigner, a Vigorous man, and one ti 
ſtands ſtifly for the Intereſt of his Cc 
trey. | 
Upon our Captains Reſolution of 
ing at St. George d' Arbora till his Pinn 
return'd, Oſman Chelebi (who underſto 
perfectly the humour of the Tarks in th 
parts) came'to him, and adviſed him 


threaten the Athenian Officers with ti 


loſs of a Preſent which he deſign'd the 
for his anchoring; and that to let them Wi 
how 'indifterent he was for coming in thei 


he ſhould put off again to Sea, and maÞi 


either for the Port de Raphti (which li 
N. E. of the Cape de Coloxnes ) or the If 
of Zea, about five Leagues from the $ 

" 8 . = 
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Cape : He aſſured us that thoſe two Ports 
were the ſafeſt in all thoſe Seas, which was 

A very rrue, beſides that in either of them a 
Veſſel may be ſupplyed with Water, or 
Bisket, or Wood. Afterwards Oſman Che- 

lebj grew more open to us, conteſled he 
was married, and that 'he was not above 

of five or (ix Leagues from the place where his 
Wife lived, adding with great circumſtances 
oof kindneſs, that if we would hazard our 
elves with him, he would ſhew us a very 

Mine Countrey as (poſſibly) we had ſeen ; 
ve all lik'd his propoſition : The Captain 

Wnt his Pinnace to 4thers, commanding it 
o meet him at the Iſland of Zea whither 
ie was ſteering his courſe : We took the 
ppportunity of a little Bark bound for 

Wt. George de Arbora + The Captain being 

Woformed of the place to which 0 ſan Che- 

bi had tempted us, told us that he would 
ay five dayes for us at Zea; that if from 
hence he was invited to Athens, he would 
ve us notice by an Expreſs ; but if the 

Wvarice of the Turks at Athens obliged 

Wim to paſs on to Smyrna, he would' ſend 

Sur things to Raphri, from whence we 

Wight calily convey them to Athens. Upon 
his incouragement we habited our ſelves 

Wke Grecians, and away with the Bark that 
as going to Capo Colonne, which is the 

G ſame 
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ſame that the Ancients called the Promoy 


tory of $u7jon. It was not fong before we 
got ſight of the Columns of white Marble 


that are to be ſeen upon the point of that 
Coaſt, and give tt that name. On the Wel 
fide towards the lower. parts of that Coaf 
Nature has form'd a little Harbour, wher 
both anchoring and ſhelter 1s exceedir 
good : For the hills of the Terra firma d 
cover it on every fide but the South, at 
on that: ſide” it is ſecur'd by the Ifland « 
Garderonis, of old call'd Gadalone. Ne 
vertheleſs there are fand-banks upon tt 
Weſtern potnt, and our Maſter had liket 
have run us upon them. Here it was th 
we Landed, and believed our ſclves firſt! 
Greece, for we reckon d as nothing our 
barkment at Maina. Tis not to beim 
gined how all of us were lealed. D 
lingſton our Engliſh Camerade, to (ignalt 
his curioſity, clamber'd along upon the 
hills that conducted zo the Columns, 
being impatient to be admiring their Wor 
manſhip ; we all follow'd, and made it 
a good halt League before we came 
them. The preſcat Greeks, and the Itali 
Pilots perlwade us, that they are ther 
liques of a Magnihticent Palace built there! 
Alexander the Great : But that is a f 
ſtake, they being the remainder of a G 
FIG 
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rious Temple built by the Athenians, and 
# Dedicated to Pa/as. © We could obſerve, 
J that the Palace had been twice as long as 
broad, and had Pillars round about it, 
© which other Temples had only in their 
Fronts, Hereafter you may have a fight of 
adraught that I took upon the place, which 
will give you the dimenſions exatly. Thoſe 
who are skilPd in ArchiteQure, and would 
know the true proportions of the Dorick 
Order, will be able to judge whether this 
$ was the work. the Moſt Famous Architect 
hath ſo highly commended. Let it nor 
diſpleaſe, I beſeech you, that I make my 
ſelf the depoſitory of my deſigns, and chuſe 
to bring along with me when I return into 
France, all the Monuments, Bas-reliets, In- 
ſcriptions and Figures that I have met, in 
Crayons of my own doing ; and upon this 
account it is, that I do not here trouble 
you with the. Deſcription of any one of 
them. 
There could not be a pleaſanter proſpet 
than we had among the Pillars ; the whole 
Archipelago was on our left hand, and no- 
4 thing could entertain us better than to ſee, 
© and conſider the multitude of Iſles where- 
20} with ir is furniſhed ; and our Perſpetive- 
Glaſſes were of great uſe in our view - 
forward we ſaw the way which we had 
G 2 | come z 
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come; on- our right-hand the Gulf of Es 
gia gave us cccallein to gueſs in what part 
of its ſhore the City of Athens was lituate; 
and then looking Northward up the Coun? 
try, we had a view of a. good number « 
Cabanes, and the entrance of the famou C 
plain of Marathon where the Perſtans were 
defeated. It came into Oſmarr's head that 
he could diſcern the houſe where his Wife 
lived; and that fancy redoubling his 1impa- 
tience, he took us off from our contempla: 
tion much ſooner than otherwiſe we ſhould 
have been, We made direGly to the C4 
banes, deſigning to lye there that night (for 
it grew late) and to take Waggon the next 
Morning to convey. us to Oſman Chilebi's 
houſe. | 
Thele Cabanes were tnhabited by thoſe 
kind of people which are known tatheTwarks 
and Greeks by the name of Arnantes, and to 
others by the name of 4lbanians : Part c 
them came Originally from the Frontiers 0 
Macedon not far from the Towns of Apoli- 
mena and Sapoza, and part of them from 
Epirws towards the Mountains of Chimera. 
Theſe Arnautes are naturally brave, reſo 
lute and indefatigable, great thieves, and 
the ſame at Land, that the Magzotts are at 
Sea. If there be fifty Robbers taken, and 
impald in Tyrkze, tis odds but forty _ 
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of them are Arnautes. About the declenſion 
of the Empire, the Greek Emperours tran(- 
planted them, as finding them turbulent, 
and inclining to revoltz it was thought they 
would have chang 'd their humour with their 
ſoil, but they were miſtaken : the worſt of 
them were removed into Morea, and about 
Athens : Upon the death of Scanderbeg, 
part of his Subjects came to them, part of 
them removed into PoxzZe, and part into 
Dalmatia under the Government of the Ye- 
etian + Thoſe in Greece are diſperſed into 
in infinite number of little Villages, con- 
iſting of twenty or thirty houſes apiece. 
Thoſe who live near the Sea are much given 
o fiſhing 3 thoſe who are farther up upon 
he Land, have great herds of Cattle that 
naintain them; but both of them are ex- 
ellent at thieving, and whatever they lay 
heir hands on is their own. In Greece they 
re of the Greek Church; in Ztaly of the 
man Catholick. They ſpeak three ſorts 
f Languages, the Twrks, the Greek, and a 
ind of Fargor: of their own made up of 
roken Sclavonian. We had received fo 
iſmal an impreſſion of the brutality of the 
rzanutes,that we expected they would have 
illen upon us, and pillaged us : But they 
ere not ſo bad as we looked for. The 
rt houſe we,came to, we found the Ma- 
G 3 {ter 
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ſter newly dead, and the Neighbours com- 
ing out who had been with him when he 
<ed. The dreſs of the Women was v 
odd, and 'tis poſſible I may make you laug 
one day at the ſight of one of their p| 
&ares. 

After Oſman and I had paſſed our 84 
malekum, and ſaluted them, being wrougt 
upon by Oſman's good language and Min 
they received us pretty well. One of th 
carried us to his Cabarne, and it happene 
to be at a time when it was clean and ut 
peſtered ; for the Cattle were by accidet 
at graſs, and there was nothing amiſs int! 
houſe, but the remainder of their fodde 
In thoſe Countries, the Maſter and his Cat 
tle are Inmates, and lye higgledy pigglec 
in the ſame room. We had a Collatione 
Milk and Cheeſe, and certain little Cake 
made up with Honey and Almonds by 0 
Landlard (who was Baker for the Town 
and to be put into his Neighbours Gra 
according to the cuſtom of that Country 
They vſe them likewiſe to pleaſe the Chi 
dren, who for thar reaſon will be ſuret 
flock to every Funeral, and afliſt at 
ſinging the Eley ſox. The door of the C3 
bin ws thronged with multitudes of pe 
ple, and the Funera) Pomp being a rari 
in01g us, 1s well worth otrparticular R 
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lation. The Body was extended upon a 
piece of courſe cloth before the door of 
his Hutt, with a large Sheephook- on one 
fide, and a Carabine on the other, which 
(being their whole equipage in Peace and 
in War) are diſplay'd conſtantly on the 
fides of the Corps upon thoſe occaſions. His 
Widow was not wanting with her ſhreeks- 
and expreſſions of ſorrow ; but in fo difmal 
a Tone, that they provoked more to ter- 
A rour than pitty : Her hair hung down looſe 
upon her ſhoulders, only ſome few hand- 
fulls ſhe had pulled off, more in formality 
than any thing elſe : Her yells were ſecond- 
eff £d by the conſort of the whole Neighbour- 
ff hood, after which they intermitted for ſome 
4 time, till the eldeſt began again, and was 

MF anſwered by the reſt, The Men in their 
F turns came up to the Corps, and every one 
in his degree accoſted it with ſome (aying 
| or other that teſtified his regret. I do al- 
ſure you, without the teſtimony of mine 
own ſenſes, I could not have believed a 
thing ſo ſottiſhly ridiculous. Why would(t 
jo thou dye? ſaid our Hoſt to him 5 what was 

J it you wanted? the purſes of all Paſſengers 
were at your mercy; and if it had been mo- 
ney you lookt for, they might have ſupplyed 
- you. Another Apoſtrophiſed thus 5 You 
were a terrour to the whole world, and do 
G 4 y ou 
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you not think that dying fo indiſcreetly ex) 
you have done a pleaſure to your enemieſbo 
in taking from them the only cauſe of thei: 
fear? Your Wite that ſtands by you, nee 
ver offended you in herlife; your Childrenidit 
never diſputed your Commands; your Ser 
vants were alwayes obedient, ſo that nt 
man being more abſolute in his Family 
what was it that could provoke-you tofW: 
dye? And the reſt of their exaggerationiſſun 
being ſuitable, I was of Opinion, that theyſOu 
had been ſuggeſted by 0ſazan Chelebi, onffve 
purpoſe to entertain us : But the truth isiCc 
the Arnautes doin this manner boaſt of theinfhye 
Out-rages, and (which you would hard! 
believe) deſign them as documents and 
{ſtimulations to their Childrea, who dart 
not be abſent from theſe excellent PaneWo, 
gyricks, One of the Neighbours had a paris 
ticular way by himſelf, and it was thusvic 
Seeing you are dead, (ſays he and that buſat 
ſineſs 1s done, let me recommend it to yo! 

to deſire Saint Peter to let you into Parſh: 
diſe, that you may look down into Hell,r 
and ſce how the Devils do revenge. us olffſcr 
thoſe miſcreant Turks who have ſo barbaWTe 
roully treated us. During all theſe Haſh 
rangues, Oſman Chelebi was attending at 
our Landlords houſe, otherwiſe the laſt; 
good Gentleman durſt not have ufed thaifeo 
| expreſſiot 
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xpreſſion in his preſence. As ſoon as the 


body was interr'd, Oſmzaz came up tous, and 


old us, That if we pleaſed he would go 
defore the next morning, to ſee what con- 


dition his Family was 1n, and prepare for 


dur reception : We conſented, and he de- 


eparted before day with a Guide, which he 


ent back for us with horſes about Noon : 
e mounted immediately, and paſſed on 
nder the Conduct of our Calaoxs or Guide. 


"7 ur Yirtuoſs (who had imployed themſelves 
ery {tudiouſly in taking an account of the 


ountry_) found that thoſe Cabbins which 
e left, were not far from the place where 


ormerly ſtood the Town of Cephale, ſo fa- 
Fnous among the Ancients for the Venerati- 


Jon which its Inhabitants had for Caſtor and 


Wol/ux; which Town was of the Acaman- 


ide Tribe; the People of Athens being di- 


Sided into Ten Tribes, as the Romans were 


ato thirty five, and the Jewes into twelve. 
e left on our right hand towards the Eaſt 
he Port de Raphti called formerly Pota- 
#5, of the Leontide Tribe. Panſanias ob- 


Werved nothing in it remarkable but the 


omb of. one of the Sons of Xuthas + But 
he Inhabitants were of old great Subjects 


tot the Raillery and Comedy of the 4the- 


Feonſtancy ip their Election of Magiſtrates : 


ians by reaſon of their giddineſs and in- 


I” 
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In ſhort,” the place to which we were t 
go, Was a little on the other fide of t 
Mountain Azcheſmys which was then ing 
Eye. 
"This Mountain was covered with Thi 

. kets and little Woods, abounding wit 
great ſtore of Bears and wild Bores, whit 
made it taken notice of at Conſtantinop 
whereas among the Ancients it was mem; 
rable only for a Statue of Japiter that wif, 
ſet upon the top of it. When the Gr, 
Viſter had perſwaded the Grand Signior | 4 
leave Andrinople and remove into Greef, 
that he might be nearer his Affairs in Caxdig,, 
and by his proximity give more life an}... 
vigour to the Siege; he propoſed to him fqfþ 
tl 

tl 

v 

T 

L 

fe 


the places of his Reſidence, either Lariſ/at 
Athens; and to invite him to the eleCtiont 
Athens, they inculcated the great conv 
nience for his Hunting (whichis his chie 
eſt delight) and the vaſt ſtore of Gat 
wherewith Ancheſmus would furniſh hi 
But the Grand Signior had the ſame acconſſ ;, 
modation at Lariſſe from the Mountains oF ;, 
Theſſaly, and therefore in that reſpe, th 
Arguments being equal in both places, | 
rejected Athens, for fear the Venetian 
who were Maſters at Sea, ſhould come at 
block up Porto-Lione, and in bravery | 
tempted to land in ſome placg under b 
nok 
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Wioſe to his inſufferable diſhonour. 
'On the other ſide of the Mountain A- 
beſmus we met Oſman Chelebi who was 
Kcome to receive ns attended with a couple 
Sf Slaves: we found him very jolly and 
SDlcafant, having found his Wife well, and 
Whis Affairs in a good condition; as a teſti- 
nony of it, he paid us down upon the Nail 
Win the very Field where he met us, the mo- 
"Sney which we had laid out for his ranſom, 
gave us a thouſand thanks, and told us he 
had fixed our Cannac (or Quarters) for a 
'Y fortnight at his own houſe, and that after- 
wards he would affiſt us in our journey. He 
S carried us direftly home to a Country- 
T houſe, in a place called Emporion, which is 
' the Greek word for a Fair; for by relation, 
A there was formerly a great Fair kept there, 
"Y which was long fince removed to Raphtz. 
4} The houſe belonged to Oſmar's Father in 
Law, after the rate of propriety in Twrkze 
for to ſpeak ſtrictly, among the Txrks there 
isno ſuch thing; Houſes, and Lands, and 
'Y immoveable Goods devolve ſtill to the 
Grand Signior, and the Occupant 1s only 
his Steward, and is changed as often as the 
Grand Signior pleaſes, Nevertheleſs, if a 
man has friends at Court, he may be ſure 
to renew, and Eſtates do often paſs by that 
means from Father to Son; but if they have 
| +a 
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no friends, they muſt march and give roof" 
tq another. _ | © | 
Oſman's Father in Law was a jolly 
Geatleman, he had been formerly Bey « 
Negrepont, but his age having rendered hi 
unſerviceable, he was retired to ſpend th 
reſt of his days with his Wife, and ty 
Maiden-daughters, beſides that which 8g 
z2au had married. He had two Sons, by 
they were both at the Siege of Candy wit 
the Grand Viſter. It is reckoned very dil 
honourable for young men, in thoſe part; 
to live quietly at home, though in tha 
nature of Citizens, when the Army is { 
near; ſo that we ſaw ſcarce one Twrk th 
was not diſpenced with by reaſon of hi 
age, infirmities, or employments. Oſman 
Father in Law (who was called 2/4/taph 

Bey) received us with great kindneſs in 
gard of his Son in Law, who: had magnified 
his obligations to us. To.do us the mo 
honour Muſtapha Bey had ſent for three 0 
four of his Neighbour Turks to entertain 
ns, which was a mighty punctilio: for in 
thoſe parts Tyrks are ſo rare, that for or 
of them you ſhall ſee five hundred Greeks, 
belides the Armantes : As you come nearer 
Conſtantinople their numbers increaſe, and 
in 4ſi2 you ſhall meet as many Twrks tor one 
Grecian. Muſtapha Bey accoſted us very 
pleaſantly 


g # 
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aſantly in the: Language of the Franks; 
is Complement was this, In your Country 
Turks do paſs for very barbarous peo- 
le; and truly as it happens I am not at-att 
zubled at your prejudice againſt us. For 
you not-already pofteſſed -of our ilt 
anners, you could not fo eaſily pardon 
ie 1} entertainment that you are like to 
'Mcounter. - He left us with his Son in Law 
id his four Neighbours, who conducted 
-mto a fair Hall, in the forepart of the 
;Mouſez for you muſt know all their Houſes 
We divided into. two apartments; that 
Shich is forward, for the Men; that which 
backward for the Women, who without 
:Wing ſeen may paſs privately to the Mens 
+ Partment, and by the help of little Galle- 
Ws: and Lettices behold all that is done 
ong the Men. . With inferiour people 
JF$<ir apartments are leſs, and the women are 
dre ſhie and unwilling to be ſeen to a 

ranger. 
oF Our Fellow-Travellers, -in their whole 
#r,. had not ſeen any gravity comparable 
the gravity in our four T#rks;z no coun- 
nance could be more compoſed, nor no 
courſe more formal and ſtarch'd. And 
aly if they find a Chriſtian obſerves them, 
$paxiard himſelf is nothing ſo ſerious; 
t when they are among themſelves they 
are 
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are like other men, as flippant and-me 
as we for our lives. According to'thy 
cuſtom, Perfumes were brought in byi 
tain of their Slaves, who threw a kind 
Napkin over each of our heads, that (f 
ſooth) the odour might nat:ſo quickly 
vaporate. They preſented/:us with 
ſorts of Liquor, one they called Coff 
which 15s only hot water with the Frui 
a certain Tree (called by them Bur.) put 
to it, and boiled uptill it:recerves ao 
talte,aad ao'ugly black tinQure, but they n 
ken-it an Excellent Cordial 3-the other 1 
Sherbet, which is a kind of Lemon: 
Wax being very-plentiful :about 4thenlf 
they make: little uſe of any lights but 


Candles of five or fix foot' Toog. We | 
] 


but-one among us, but it was'to large: a 
lighted the whole: room. .::The Soffu:milg! 
coyered- indeed with very good Tapeſir 
but the. Walls were as the Maſon had 
them 3 they think themſelves extraordi 
ry fine when they have thEm-painted v 
Flowers; for the Figures of Men are 
conliſtent with the Religion of a Mahns 
tan. Upon the Soffa, marder to ſupy 
were placed two Round Tables, enct 
them about a foot high, which to StrafſWi 
ers is a great incommodity, for they 


orced to lit croſs-legg'd, and we began 
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of us to be afraid of that poſture. To mor- 
Wtific us the more, whillt we were ſtanding 
in our-dumps, a | ga Platter of Rice was 
brought in, and clapp'd upon the Table 
allbefore any Cloth, Napkins, or Trenchers 
were-laid, (for among them they are alto- 
gether ſuperfluous) They have a long Lift 
of ſtriped Cotton Cloth that runs round the 
Table, and ſerves any that has a mind to 
Wit, to wipe his mouth and his hands. For 
witPlates, and Salts, and Forks, they are utter- 
fly nnknown : They ſay that whatever is big 
aYcnough for a Table, is big enough alſo for 


fa Tregcherz and that Saltſellets do always 
aRſuppoſc ill Cooks; againſt Forks their ob- 
jection is no leſs' weighty, for, ſay they, 


what is it leſs than to repine -at Heaven, 
id- þe unſatisfied with what Nature has 
mwilgiven us, to make uſe of other fingers than 
altboſe with which we were born ? The lit- 
le meat in the Platter each of them took 
wp in his-hand, and biting off: two or three 
zood morſels, they put 1it'1n again, and 
ten told us very civilly, that if we pleaſed, 
ve might do as much ; but that great privi- 
dge, confidered with all their other cir- 
hFcumltances of neatneſs, could. not prevail 
with our appetites in the leaſt, We had 
zot been long at it before the Diſh was 
aken off the Table, under pretence of 

warming 
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warming it again, during which time 
were deſired to take a turn in anothe 
Room to which Muſtaphe Bey, Oſman, a 1 
the reſt of the Turks accompanied us. Ou... 
Converſation was very dry; the Tarks (tog 
ſtill fixed to their places, and would'ng 
endure to walk : Having ſpoke each of the 
three or four words, they held their pea}, 
and continued 1n moſt profound filence tal; 
a long. timez- about a quarter of an hol 
after, one of them began an Harangue, | 
ſtopped before he had ſpoken ten-word 
and was as ſilent as beforeiy at. length the 
fell to.their Beads (for the Turks haverthe 
Chaplets alſo, and do pronounce AH 
the dropping of each of their Beads) I w 
with all my heart you had been a ſpectata 
of DrelingiFon's mortification'; he that'h 
fare was alt life: and fire, '{tood now'as 
had been nailed t the Wall, curling in! 
thoughts: the [\manners:.of- that Count 
which were:\acold, and inſipid, and fo 
rectly contraryito ours. He told me pn 
vately-;that. he was weary, -and- that 1 
would get off as well as he could, and e 
rertain himſelfiſomewhere elſe; according 
ly he ſhruak from us, and was ſtealing « 
at the door: But'the Txrks ſtopt him, at 
thinking, the paſt raillery ſufficient, Mu 
pha Bey put up his Beads, and _ 
ac 
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'S back into the Room that we had left, where 


A we found a Table ſpread, and a ſupper rea- 


dy, as good meat, as well dreſſed, and in 


Yas good order as we could have it in Fraxce. 


The Chriſtian Slaves had ſhown the utmoſt 


"JF of their skill,and had borrow'd of the Greeks 
Jwhbat was wanting in their own conveni- 
Fences. - Wine we had good ſtore; the Turks 
Windeed drank none of it that day, but they 
Jmade it up in their Xoſo/zs, and th@whole 
"FCompany was in a very good humour, The 


laſs went merrily about, and the word 


"R-:kina (which is with them a Good health 
"Yo you) was often repeated, and anſwered 


with Afietler, I thank you, Sir. Muſtapha 


"Ybad given private Orders, that his Wifes 
"Ylhe Slaves ſhould appear ſuddealy at a little 
Window that opened into the Hall. 0ſraw 


old us in our Ears, that his Wife and her 


Silters had a mighty curioſity to ſee us, and 


was poſſible would be peeping. We caſt 


"Four eyes very often up to the Window, 
"nd could ſee ſometimes the faces of Wo» 
TFnen, which immediately (Junk away laugh- 
ng. Our curioſity to ſee them kept our Eyes 
$$1xt upon the Window, whilſt in the mean 


ime they played. us ſeveral little tricks. 
he Slaves that were waiting whipt away 


bur Plates full of excellent Ragoxts that 


tiey had given us, and ſtole into their (teag 
H the 
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the ſtalks of Coleworts and Turneps,and lit 
tle Kittlings newly born; whilſt our eyes be 
ing fixed upon thewindow, we'put:themy 
to our mouths before ſome of us perceivet 
the change. Not long after, the Wome 
began to ling; their Airs were ſoft and lan 
gutſhing, according to their way, but thei 
voices cxcellent, to which they added thi 
found'of little Braſs Drums (and they plaii 
muſically and well.) They danced likewik 
in Complement to us, but it wasbehin 
the Lattice, ſo that our Eyes had but litt 
pleaſure 1n the entertainment. In a wore 
never people were more pleaſantly treated 
for repaſts among the Txrks being genera 
ly poor and niggardly, they lay it on upc 
theſe occaſions, and are never ſo frolick 
nor will they ever refuſe to be treated b 
a Chriſtian. One of the four Turks hat 
brought along with him a Son of his abou 
fix or ſeven years old, and a very pret 
Child: His Father took it up 1n his Arms 
and hugging it, faid to it, My Child, | 
you delire to be happy whilſt you live, 
member to do two things as often as yo! 
can, that 1s, to pray like a Turk, and feet 
like a Chriſtian. 

In this manner we paſſed away our tin 
with extraordinary mirth, till one of ou 
Taliansremembring it wasthe Holy We 

beg 
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began/29: take' up, atid admonilk us-r6 be 
more ſeriqus : 1 believe alſo we* had or- 
got our Journey to Athens, had not on 
p00d Friday the 19. af 4pril a Meſſenger 
p horſeback arrived to' us from our 'Cap- 
tain, with news, that he would ſend his Pin- 
nace for us alittle above the Port de Rapbr?, 
to bring us to' him at tlie Port de Zea; for 
having adjuſted his differences with-the Of- 
ficers at\Athens, he ſtaid only for us, and 
as ſoon as we came he would ſet fail, which 
put us upon thoughts of our return,” We 
regal'd the Ladies of the houſe, and ini the 
name of our fraternity preſented then with 
a handſom Clock (that we had brought 
on purpoſe, if we liked our entertainment) 
and ſome other little things. When we 
took our leaves, Oſman Chelebi aſſured us, 
he would make us a 'viſit e're long at 4- 
thens ; He acquainted us that it was his 
reſolutiof1-to repair to Cardis, and make 
uſe of his Friends about the Yzſffer to be 
reſtored to his Timariotlhip, which was 
piven to 'another during his abſence. Tn 
S the Txrkiſh Army nothing but ſickneſs can 
excuſe any Man from berng preſent at his 
Command ; and moſt commonly, when un- 
able (by reafon of ſickneſs) to ſerve m per- 
$ fon, they oblige him to find another; In 
ſhort, we parted with 0ſmar in hopes of 

| H 2 ſeeing 
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ſeeing him ſuddenly,again, takingiour way 
upon the Coaſt, and-leaving Raphtz to the 
North Weſt. __... | 
Our.Boat attended us in a Creek where 
no Inhabitants were near, it lies '$. W. of 
the. Ifle of Negreport, at the end of a Canal 
or Riyer that bears the Name of the [[land, 
and was famous in Ancient Times under 
the name of the Exripzs. Our Boat paſled 
within leſs thana League of Raphti, which 
(as I ſaid before.) was called anciently Po- 
tamns, and is denominated from the mub 
titude of Fountairis thereabouts, which 
make ſeveral little Brooks, and fall all in 
together at Raphti. The Harbour at Raph- 
ti 1s the ſafeſt in all Greece, good anchor- 
ing, and ſevenor eight fathom water ; but 
its excellence conſiſts in the ſhelter, being 
covered round by a ſmall Iſland , which 
leaves only as much ſpace open as is ne- 
ceſlary for the entrance of a Ship. Upon 
the point of this I{Jand , there 1s a large 


Figure of Marble (of which I ſhall bring. 


you the deſign) and another Statue upon a 
little eminence hard by, but the beſt an- 
choring is under a little low Iſland that Jies 
within the Port. 

Having left Raphti to the North, we a: 
voided the Sand-banks which are very dan 
2erous, and lye to the N. E.,.of Freon 

call 


ks 
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called by the 1talians Iſols Longa, which 
is the ſame with the Greeks. It is in length 
two Leagues, and runs from the N. E. to 
the S. W. It was called anciently the IfJand 
of Helex, hecauſe Helen landed there in her 
return from Troy. It is inhabited only by 
Calogers "which live there with great au- * 
ſterity. From Macroniſs we directed our 
Courſe to Zea, which is an Iſland that lies 
S. E. and N. W. with the other. We ſaw 
our Ship preparing and under fail to paſs 
into the Gulf of Exgia; and we were no 
ſooner on-board, but ſhe made all the way 
ſhe could thither : About three hours at- 
ter with our PerſpeCtive-Glaſſes we could 
diſcover the Coaſt of Macyna or Munychia 
that is not above a league from Athens. 
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He Gulf of Exgis is that which an- 
ciently-was called the Saronick Gulf 


from .the River Saroz which dil- 


charges itſelf into it, on the Welt fide to- 
H 4 wards 
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wards Hexamele the preſent name for thefl 
Iſtharus of Corinth. This Gulf is denomiſai 
nated from the Ifle of Ermgia (formerly fav 
mous by the name of Egira,) and ſo powerſhe 
full at Sea, that the Inhabitants of thath: 
Iſland were once in a condition to diſpute 
for Soveraignty with Athens it (elf. The 
length of the Ifland is near four and twenW#x 
ty leagnes, bounded von the. Eaſt 'by SainWii 
George d Arbora that lies in the mouth off: 
it, and'on the Weſt by the ruines of the Ca” 
{tle of Policaſtro, which is but two league 
from' Corinth. From the Cape de Colomneu 
to Porto-Lione 1s twelve leagues, and theyMi 
lie S. E. and N. W. one of another. nt: 
This Coaſt has been ſo much infeſted bypl 
the Chriſtian Corſairs, eſpecially ſince theſſſc 
Wars in Candia, that their habitations at 
preſent are all removed a full league from fl 
the Sea, Our Modern Geographers injureſo 
them as much, for 'tis ſtrange that a Gult 
ſo famous in old times among the Ancients,ſ6 
ſhould at preſent be utterly forgotten, andſſſs 
that our Maps: ſhould agree ſo little aboutY 
the poſition of Laurion, Munichia, Saleh 
71is and Egina. We have affirmed that 
Laurios hes three leagues to the Weſtwardſs 
of the” Cape de Colomnes, and convinced 
thoſe. Maps of errour which have placed itÞ: 
on the {ide of the Eyripns, and thiswe ha! 
ond: + £5 done, 
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heÞWone, not only by the fight of the Moun- 


in of which Thucydides makes mention 
hen he ſpeaks of the other, but-alſo by 
he nature of the-ground where formerly 
here were Silver Mines ; for ſome of out 

Firtuoſt cauſed ſeveral pieces of that Earth 
heYo'be' brought to them, and found in the 
1-Warkneſs of the colour, in the weight and 


n@ifolution, all the qualities of Ore, and 


Warth mingled with Veins of SYver. -- - 
| When our Veſſel was North and South 
f the Mountain of TL avrivr, we could ſee 
he -Sands upon the Shore; and the (harp 
boks in the Iftand'sf Emgia,which render it 
acceſſible on all fides but' the North-Weſt 
there the Town 1s placed that gives name 
>the INand 3 ' the condition of which Ciry 
ſhall give: you: more conveniently here- 
ſter.* The Tetigth of the 1ſlatid from Eat 
5'Weſt is five good leagues z the breadth 
1 the wideſt place 1s but three : It lies ex- 
aly'in the midſt of the Gulf, and the Gulf 
twelve leagues'over : As ſwonas we were 


n the Carnal, we had a fight of Phalernume 


he Old Port of Athens, before Themiſto- 


ter adviſed to fortifie the other. There 
how nothing left about that Harbour bur: 


dFhree or four Cabbins, forſaken by the n- 


dabitants, and pulled down and ruined by 
ne Corſaires 5 The anchoring is very go : 
an 
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anda Ship rides/ia it at ten or twelve 
thom water : Upon the Banks there are{ 
veral Excellent Springs ta which the Shy 
that -paſs by do frequently. ſend for fre. 
water. From. this Phalerum to. Athens hi 
hut a league anda quarter, and in that ply 
the City is neareſt the Sea. Our Capty 
had much ado to reſtrain our Gallants, 
would fain have been landing at Phalery 
becauſe the Learned Muſens who invent; 
the Sphere, and; diſcovered to us the uſe 
It,; was buried there about, three thoufa 
years ſince,  Drelingſion declared that | 
had come from,0rleans to Paris on purp 
to fee in the. Church of St.- Nicholas 4 
Champs the Tomb of the Excellent Gaſſ 
ans, who 1a his Aſtronomical Obſervatioſhþ 
has followed-the- footſteps of the ſaid. A 
ſens, and that with the ſame curioſity, 
had viſited in the Church of . $4in# Gt 
vieſve the Tomb of the incomparable 
Cartes, whoſe new Hypotheſis 1s the we 
der and envy of all Scholars. He affirme 
it was at honour due to the memory of gre: 
perſons, and that the Emperour Char 
V, being in' the Low Conntries, diſdai 
ed not to viſit the Sepulchre of Buckeldini 
the famous fiſher for Herrings, who ti 
found out the way of keeping them 1 


pickle, and falting them ; and as if wy ol 
. ng 


, 


—_ 
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gle viſit Had been too little;-he took 24 


MWg with | him bis Siſter Mar y Queen of 


\ 


arta. * WL 


re About a quarter of a league Weſtward; 


he: bagk. aftbt Riyer ts .10:be ſeen the 
ce! where: fortnerly was the 'Fortreſs of 
wcbia 1a" often mentionedin Hiſtory 


WVithe beauty. of its Harbour, and: the 
Acople of Diana. 


tesThe moſt partiof our Maps do place Au 
jkiz four'ledgues from: Phakeram, miſtas 


ng -its diſtance; and Angle of poſition: 
s called at preſent Macymna, but deſerted 
the reſt of thoſe Towns are.*!. It is fitua? 
+ ſo. as. to hinder the fight::of the other 
thour where we defigned to' haye- come 


ofiawanchor, but the wind riſing, we were 
Wrycn upon the Itle of Salaz75s called now 
AFiditferently Colonrz, and Santa Bronſſis : 


he: Proverb ſfayes, 7t is ar il wind that 


bws:n0 body profit; and it was verified 


th'us, for: our, Yirtzoſt had a great cus 


Polity to be peeping about that Iſland, bes 


aſe it was of old under the Dominion of 
lamor and Ajax, /and was famous for the 


UPitth of Euripides, and the defeat of Xerxet 


is Fleet : But the weather'was bad, and 


dntinued {o all Eaſter day, ſo that we could 


it get a ſhore as we deſired. 
'Eaſter day was Celebrated very devout- 


ly, 
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ly, the whole crew were at publick Pra 


with -great: decency ' and attention : of 


two Germans being Lutherans, did. 
Exerciſes of: Piety by themſelves .: The 
Eaſter day,jand the Greeks fallingrour i 
Year on the ſame day with ours, witht 
difference: only, that they. reckoned it 
Eleventh, and we the One and twenti 
April. 

We-came toan anchor betwixt the it 


Ifle of PftaBe (which indeed:is but 4 Rod 


and the Iſland of Coloxri.- The>Rock 
Scyradion lying: Eaſt of us, towards 
Coaſt of 4thens. 1 ſhall riot trouble! 
felf to tell You the great noiſe that Phy 
and: Scyradion made formerly amon 
Ancients, for: atn.now in a.:place: fo; 

ia Miracles, need no morethan ask. w 
you would have me begin. 

. We couldealily perceive:the Rock ca 
Cerar, upon: the point where the Carel 
Colours 1s -moſt' narrow. - and neareſt. t 
Country belonging to the Ancient E 
and Azegara, which Rock is memorable 
being the: place where Xerxes upon his $ 
ver Throne beheld the: Battel betwixt 
Fleet and the Grecian. 


Harbour for the Gallies. Here there is ce 
ſtant 


To the N. E. of this Rock there. 1 - 
good Harbour called Porto-Lengo, or tih 
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Manly: a paſſage-Boat that goes from Cg- 
Bri: 10 4thens and back again, the di- 
nce' betwixt them being no, more than 
"Wo leagues. 
"Y Thenext morning being the 22. of April, 
"Sur Troop of Travellers put themſelves on 
Word 2 Shallop to go aſhore at Colxr; : I 
"Wore them Company, and we came into a 
_ Þrrow Creek tothe Southward of thelfle : 
We landed at the farther end of the Creek, 
here we found about a hundred Caves, 
id about twice as many pittifull Cabbins, 
ich is all they have to ſhow for their 
pital City, and is the miſerable remain» 
rof the whole Kingdom of Ajax. The 
amber of the Inhabitants amounts not to 
dove four hundred : When ever they de- 
TWry a Veſſel at Sea (though never fo ſmall) 
"Wey betake themſelves immediarely to their 
les, and if poſſible, thoſe holes that are 
eſt off, for fear it ſhould prove a Cor- 
ire, by whom they are frequently viſited, 
ied off, and fold in foreign Countries : 
hey no ſooner perceived us, but they fled 
mighty confuſion, and we could eafily 
r the noiſe which they made in driving 
teir Cattel, and forcing them intro their 
ayes, One of our Company over-took 
2 old man whoſe legs were too feeble to 
7 bim off; we comforted and convinced 
him 
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him by our Carefles and Behaviour:thay 
were no Corſaires, inſfomuchthat he ear 
us to the-mouth of a Cavern, and ha 
ſecured them upon his word, five or 
the IfJanders came out tous : We uſedth 
kindly, demanding Vitctualls only for 
Money, and fomething we'gave themt 
and above; upon which'a Signal being 
ven, the Men and Cattel, and all began 
appear : We bought very good Parti 

at the rate of a Ti##iz 2 douzen, and'asþ 
were told we bought them too dear; t 
the T7715 were currant, but they told 
they would not paſsat Athens, (where thi 
were cryed down, becauſe the 1talian 
chants had brought thither great quanti 
of falſe, which 'they had coyned privat 
upon the Mountains of Geroa ) how 
they knew how to put them off ia the [ 
of the Archipelago. They brought us 
feed in a little Church, but the Vicar. 
gone to Athens. We (crupled it much, 
told them, that to cat there could not cal 
Giſt with our reverence for the place : 
were much pleaſed at our. preciſeneſs, bi 
told us, That ſeeing it was God that gaÞu 
us to cat, they ſaw no reaſon why we ſhot 
refuſe to make uſe of it in his houſe, 
Wine they provided was indifferently got 
but their water was excellent, and fetch 
fre 
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2m a ſpring not far from the+ Church : 


ut theſe poor wretches have crirſed that 


f ing a thouſand times, for being the oc- 
afioh of ſo many Viſits from the Cor- 
Ires. 

I do not queſtion but in our walk we 
jet (though we did not know it) with the 


ofet where Exripides compoſed ſome of 


is Tragedies;z for Hiſtory tells us, that for 


ar of interruption, he made them in one 
the privateſt Caverns of the Iſland, and 
e ſaw good ſtore of them. Emnripides was 


IÞorn in this Iſland of a poor Woman, who 
Wot her living by ſelling of Herbs : to expi- 


the meanneſs of his Extraction, he came 


Fo 4thers, where he (tudied Phylick under 


[0 


Wrexagoras, Rhetorick under Prodicus, 


id Morality under Socrates; ſo that in 


Wiat Age Learning was neceſlary to com- 
Pleat and adapt any thing for the Stage. 


We returned to our Ship again about ten 
ff the Clock, where we found the Conſul 


ft Genoa and his Dragomar or Interpreter 


or every Conſul has one allowed him, to 
alitate his Negotiations with the Turks ) 


zur Captain agreed with them concerning 
We ordinary Duties that each Veſlel pays 


t Porto-Lione, that is to ſay, two per Cent. 


$0 the Conſul ; as much to the Dragomar, 


nd three per Cert. to the Yaywode, who is 
the 
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the Maſter of the Cuſtom-houſe at Athe 
They agreed likewiſe about the Preſents 
be made to, the Turkiſþ Officers, and pap 
cularly to the Cady, who having a pow 
to lay what Tax he pleaſes upon Mercha 
Goods that are: brought into that Harb 
by Strangers, does many times uſe 
own Liberty, and act without any regs 
to juſtice if he be not preſented. Fre 
Athens the Commodities exported are pn 
cipally Silks, Oyls, Skins, and a kind 
Gauls which in times of Peace the Ye 
tians buy in great quantities, and uſe in 
zng. If a Ship - puts into that Harbai 
though it neither buys nor ſells, nor e 
erciſes any ſort of Commerce, yet it pay 
Crown for anchoring to the Conſul of} 
own Country ;z but paying two per Ce 
the Conſul is obliged to look after thy 
Eftects, and to a particular care of the 
tereſt of their Nation. He is Judge, 
determines 1n all Controverſies about T 
betwixt the Merchants of that Country 
whom he is imployed : He is the Cli 
Perſon concerned to extend their Juriſdi 
on, and vindicate their Priviledges : 
ſhort, his Authority is ſo- conſiderable, th 
It 15 the occaſion of great jcalouſies, a 
many times the ruine of the Competitor 


For thoſe Chriſtian Countries (who haſt 
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to Ambaſſador nor Reſident at 65,2441 
8 ople, and are conftrained” to put them 
ſelves under the ptbreCtion of ſome ſerled 
id eſtabliſhed Conſal) ate in perpetual if- 
fererice, and obliged to be continually pxe- 
ſeating and greaſing the Baſ/a's arid $ax- 
yiar's to countermine their Competitors": 
z0Y And it is no ſinall part of the cunnamyg of thi 
Thi Officers to ſeem to inclint'to one 
ng Nation, to ſpur up the reſt in their”Con- 
tributions. By this Artifice they ſqueez 
Money out of the Merchants of aft Coun- 
tries, pretending ſometimes to' take cog- 
ud nizance of their diſputes, and to bring the 
before their Twrkz/b Tribunals, nadthe ſu- 
Wreſt way to divert them is to preſent ther 
liberally. The Armenians do likewile 
ite us much trouble, for having no right 
Wot Conſulſhip of their own, the other Con- 
' Wuls repine to do theit buſineſs, which turns 
often to their tuine. ' Formerly there was 
dnly the Emperours Ambaſſador Reſident 
Wat Conſtantinople, and he medled not in 
umatters of Trade; but for theſe four of 
Wiive years, fince the taking of Newhauſel, 
Wand the peace that followed thereupon, a 
dinpany was erected in Yierng that Tra- 
ded by the Danube into Turky, and the 
mperours Ambaſſador there inveſted with 
he priviledges of the Conſulſhip ; for in 
I that 
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that Court there are no other Confuls, b 
Ambafladors and Reſidents. 
; Ti - French Nation being allowed, 
Churckin Athens; fox the maintenance; 
it, every Fr-nch Veſlel is forced to pay fi 
Crowns, belides what the Yaywood exatf; 
of vs;mare than of other Nations :. But 'nh 
probaliethe Reputation of our King, an 
his Arxtts,; and the prudence of our Amb 
ſadours will put a ſtop to their Extortialff 
in.a ſhort. eime : Neverthelefs hitherto thih 
has been no advantage to the Afairs.of ouff 
Conſul-Monſieur Chaſtagner; though he ni; 
tains the /Title and Priviledges of Conki; 
of Morea, and has under him Vice-Conſl 
at Patras, Napoli, and: other places; upaiihj 
which {core he.is about reſigning to one 
his Brothers : All charges born, the, Ce 
ſfulſhip brings him not in clearly above fy 
hundred Franks per Annum. Hz complai 
ed much of Monſieur Giraud, attributir 
moſt ot our: loſles in that nature to his pt 
vate intelligence with ſeveral Merchants 
other Nations, by which they have bed 
perſwaded to commit their Afﬀeairs to tl 
Protection of the Erglifþ Conſul, to tl 
no ſmall detriment of our own : Art 
doubtleſs it will be much worſe if Gira 
be made Conſul for Genoa, as I was at 
viſed he would be before I came fre 
Athen 
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WW 4thens; whereupon I took a reſolution, and 
was much iricouraged in it by my friends. 
FThe love and intereſt of my Country work- 
ng ſtrongly upon my mind (though with 
TMonſieur Giraud they ſeemed utterly for- 
Uvotten, otherwiſe he would never have 
promoted the Intereſt of another Country 
at that time in Hoſtility with France) I 
Mhought it diſcretion to provide in time a- 
Teaialt the Rencounters I might have with 
him. I confidered that if I paſſed for a 
WFrenchmar in Athens, 1 ſhould be obliged 


on duty and inclination to defend the 


ights, and propagate the Intereſt of our 
pnſul in all our Converſations; and the 
Mittle Figure I made in the World, would 
dd but little to the advantage of my Coun- 

7 by all the clutter [ could make: Beſides, 
had occaſion to be beholding to our Cap- 
in, with whom that would have put me 

variance; ſo that I ſpake to all our Crew 
Wo let me paſs for a Geroeſe to avoid thoſe . 
Waprofitable Conteſts, and they did as I de- 
S In a word, about one a Clock at nqgon 
Wwe arrived at Porto-lione, it being not a- 
Wove three Leagues from thence to Colxr;; 
t in that little diſtance we obſerved there 


ere Currents that ran direaly upon the 


I 2 The 
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The Shore at Porto-lione bends into th 
ſeveral bows, which'do make fo many H 
bours, ell of them excellent for anchoring 
ſhelter, and largene(s, and ſuffictent to juſt 
fie the wildom of Themiſtocles, who pre 
ferred them to the Haven at Phalerm. Foul 
hundred Sale of Ships may ride there ye 
fafe at nine, ten, twelve, and m ſome pl 
ces at fifteen fathom water. To the Welt 
ward they are covered by the jUand of Be 
bina, now called the I{Jand of Ble:z4a, na 
inhabited at preſent, and uſctul only 1n fut 
niſhing wood for the Ships. | Of the thral 
Harbdours the middle 1s properly Porto 
oze, and runs N. N.c E. the entrance is na 
row, and it is that which makes it fo fa 
Upon the Rocks in the Sea may be ſcen tl 
piles of ſtone to which the Chain is faſtne 
for the ſtoppiag up of the Harbour. Intl 
bigger Harbour there is a lefler for the 
lies, and that 1s tt which the Zfralians C 
 Darſe, or Darſmze. The Ancients calle 
one of theſe three Ports Aphrodiſtor beca 
of the Temple of YVeaus that was near i 
another they called Cantharon from Canth 
r4s, and the third was called Zea, as bel 
deligned for the unlading of Corn. 
were no ſooner landed, but the firſt thi 
we did. was to Curſe the Romrens and the 
barbarous Conſul Syz/z, who having abou 
17) 
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1754 years fince ſacked tlie City of Athens, 
deſtroyed Pyrexm into ' the bargain. Tr 
nefſÞvas with great diſpleaſure we ſurveyed the 
Molitude and deſolation of Porto-lione; we 
S7ere all of us inquiſitive after the famous 
Wemples of Jupiter, Minerva, and Verns, 
id the five Portico's, which being joined 
pgether, were called AMacra Sto, in imi- 
ation of that which was at Athens: We 
Waquired after the Theatre of Bacchus, of 
hich Thucydides and Xerophon made men- 
Won. Of the Tribunal of Phreattys, and 
We famous Library of Appo/icon where his 
Wicomparable Writings were found, which 
gre now loſt, and memorable by nothing 
aut the mention made of them by Diogenes 
thi certivns., We enquired after the magnifi- 
t Arſenal, -a Maſtcr-piece of that inimita- 
le Archite(& Philo, for the admirable con-+ 
ences made for the receipt and ſecurity 
the Gallies : after all which we required 
y earneſtly one among another, (for 
ades our ſelves there was not one perſon 
i be ſeen) where thoſe times were when 
r or five hundred Ships failed out of 
s Port together: when multitudes of 
pple on one (ide, and Seamen on the o- 
er, were heard reciprocally to ſhout out 
Ir Agati tuki, Farewell to you: Enploia, 
800d Voyage to you : and Pronoia $S0Z0utza, 
I 3 Providence 
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Providence keep you. What are becom 
ſaid we, of all their famous Admirals, thei 
Commanders of Squadrons, and the tw 
Magiſtrates which they called Apoltles, « 
Commiſſioners of the Navy? In a word 
where are all thoſe Trzerarques or rich Ci 
tizens, who were obliged to build at thei 
own expence a certain number of Ships : 

cording to their reſpective Eſtates? W 

a moſt excellent order, and how benefic 
to the publick was it, as ſoon as a Citize 
was arrived at an Eſtate of 18000 LiveyP 
to have him denominated a Trierarque, an 
obliged at his own charge toſet out a Ship 
It his Fortune was double, he furniſh 
out two, but he was not conſtrained tok 
out above three though his Eſtate was nt 
ver ſo immenſe. When there were nf 
Citizens enough to be found able to e 
pend 18000 Livers, ſeveral of them we 
laid together, and built a Ship among thenſF0 
but then it was laid fo impartially that ff 

body could complain, If any thoug 
himſelf aggrieved, he had no more to «ff 
but to make it appear that his Neighboi 
was better able than himſelf, and he th 
was proved ſo, was ſure to be put in! 
place. Thus was this noble and 1ngeniff 
ous people as 1t were diſtracted betwixt i 
love of Literature and Navigation, whilf 
| __- | 15 0% TR 
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each Parent was enjoined to teach his Chil- 


-M dren both to Read and to Swim. 


Pyreum had formerly the glory within 
the compals of its walls to ſee ſome of the 
firſt Schools of Philoſophy in the world: 
MFor in that, as in other Countries, the 
groſs ignorance and brutality of former A- 
pes having contracted a ſtrange depravity 
and corruption in their Manners; in proceſs 


-Mof time there came forth a ſmall number of 


Jvirtuous and ingenious perſons, who ap- 
lied themſelves to more regularity in their 
Wives, and to diſcover what was moſt rare 
ipand obſcure in the nature of things, and 
For their good inclinations, and the happy 
Sprogreſs they made, were called Philoſo- 

Jphers. I ſhall tell you once for all, You 

nuſt not be ſurprized if you meet in this 
aWdcſcription ſome ſlight and imperfect touch- 
5 of the Ancient Philolophy, which do 
"Fometimes fall in naturally enough, and 
Without any Violence or Conſtraint; and 
ndeed we had as good never have gone to 
W4thens, if contenting our ſelves with an 
nventory of the old pieces of Marble, we 
hould have neglefted that which made 
Mem ſo glorious whilſt they were united 
nd ſtanding. Nor can I bring my (elf to 
Fclicve that men of any Curioſity or Learn- 
0g would eyer have forgiven me, ſhould I 
; . I 4 have 
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have paſſed by ſeveral things, becauſe the 


were not vilible to my eye, | 

Athens. then having produced ſever 
Philoſophers, it was. at Pyreum that ou 
of them: called Aztiſtheres, undertook taff 
ſet, up-a particular Se& : For (till as the mok 
Learaed"among them eſtabliſhed any net 
Hypothelis, thoſe of his party and opini 
on aſſerted his Principles, and forme 
themſelves into ſeveral Sets under different 
appellations. Antiſthenes was the firſt « 


the Sedt of the Cyricks. The word importile 


originally a Dog, from which their dof 
Cirine 1s--00t altogether abhorring, as be 
ing much. leſs gentle and refined than t 

reſt,” Tt admits nothing of- Natural Phil 
ſophy, Logick, nor Mathematjicks; it re 
lies wholly upon Morality, and that th 
moſt auſtere and rigid in the World. Tt 
render a,man wile, 'it requires that he þ 

gins with an extream contempt of himſell 
and to enure him to it, the Rules preſcrit 
ed have 1n them more of inſolence th 

inſtruction: For to decry their Vices, th 

reproach men with ſcandal, fo that it1 
from their barking and ſnarling at ever 
mans miſcarriages that they are called Cyfſ 
nicks, The Hiſtory of Crates and Hypat 
chus juſtifies that appellation by other te 
ſons that I ſhall not mention wu this place 
; - 
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780d. it is poſſible it' was giver them like- 
iſe from the place called Cywoſerges, 
raFrhich was a part of the Suburbs in Athens, 
here they ſettled themſelves after they 
"taÞÞad quitted Pyrenm. ” 
off All that is now to be ſeen of Pyrenm is 
enÞaly a fair MarbleStatue of a Lion that gives 
inWhe preſent name to:that famous Port. It is 
laced gaping with his face towards the Sea, 
d as it were ready to leap into all the Veſ- 
ls that come in there to anchor, Themiſto- 
W/z- his Tomb was formerly not far from it. 
loWhere 1s a little Caravanſeraet (but not 
uilt as 1n T#rkie ) which ſerves for the 
odging and entertainment of Paſſengers, 
loþnd to lock up their goods; and being 
therefore ſo inconſiderable, I will not trou- 
bÞle you with its deſcription. That at Por- 
o-lione is but an 111 favoured kind of Hall, 
where, in caſe of Rain, they lay by what 
unladen there, to be carried to Athens, 
"rwhat is brought from thence to be ſhipp'd 
1 that Port. All the ſettled and eſtabliſh- 
ſed Caravan ſeraels in Greece, are theſe which 
Wollow : Two at Thebes, one at Megara, one 
mt Corinth, one at Arcadia, one at Napolz 
le Romania, One at Tripoliſſua or Dropo- 
iſſra,. two at Meſſitra, and one at Lace» 
demon. | 


-'Upon an eminence on the Shore ſtands - 
O 
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old Town, or Phanal, which the Atheninibe 
call Pyrgo, and the 7talians Torre del fi 
For the whole Town of Pyrenm two poiifhi 
Greeks are perpetually upon the Watch 
that Tower of Pyrgo, whole buſineſs it is 
give warning of the Corſeirs, ſetting uf 
their Colours by day as ſoon they deſcifly 
any Ship at Sea, and in the night hanging oifije 
lights, to give alarm to the Country abouſſhy 
beſides which there is a fire made conſtant 
every night upon the Platform. All alouh 
upon the Shore, at a competent diſtandifiyj 
there are ſeveral Pyrgo's for the ſame puſh, 
poſe, and two men always as Sentinehh; 
The Tower that makes the firſt diſcoverſhit 
of a Man of War, throws dowa a ligh 

ed Fire-brand over the Wall to give notiakh 
to the reſt; and doing all of them the far 
the Signal is taken: The whole County 
immediately in Arms, and the word paſlingkh 
from one to another to know where th 
Signal was firſt given, they repair thithe 
with the greateſt part of their ſtrength. WH 
nothing be diſcovered, the fire is ſuffered 
to go out in each Tower, and ſerves onal 
to admoniſh the Corſairs that they are upC 
on their Guard. But to clude their diligen 
ces, and fruſtrate their Signals, the Cor a 


fairs do frequently furl uptheir Sails, other} 


wiſe a Vellel of two hundred Tun os -[ 
cen 
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ea by thoſe Sentinels fix or ſeven leagues. 
larger Veſlel is ſeen farther, and if two 
Whips be at Sea, they can diſcover one ano- 
tier three or four leagues, unleſs they furle 
ptheir ſails. 
At Pyrenn there are (till to be ſeen great 
Kuantity of ſquare (ſtone of which the Walls 
yere made that joyned it to the City, and 
pon the Road to Athens there were many 
Wore : They are generally Cubique, and 
hoſe of the Foundation cramped together 
ith iron, which was the Workmanſhip of 
he old and eminent Athenian Conon. But 
What which was moſt wonderfull in the For- 
ifications about Pyrenm, was, the Famous 
ugWooden Tower that Sy/2 could not burn ; 
the Wood of which 1t was built having 
been prepared with a Compoſition of A- 
MFlume that the Fire could not touch ; but 
Mhough fire conld not, it is now quite de- 
Fyoured by Time. 
Having walked for ſome ſpace, we had 
orſes brought us from Athens, and mount- 
<Finp, had not rid far, before the Magnificent 
Temple of Afnerve (which ſtands in the 
Caſtle, and appears very ſtatelily over the 
Walls) preſented it ſelf as the firſt conſider- 
able object to our view. 
And here I cannot but acknowledge my 
TJ own weakneſs, you may call it folly 1f you 
_ pleaſe : 
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pleaſe : Art the firſt ſight of this Fame 
Town (ſtruck as it were with a ſentimet 
of Veneration for thoſe Miracles of Ant 
quity which were Recorded of it) I it 
ed immediately, and was taken- with 
yniverſal ſhivering all over my Body. Noh, 
was I fingular in my Commot1on, we all of 
us ſtared, but could ſee nothing, our im 
ginations were too full of the Great 
which that City had produced. We fa 
cied every ſtep we made, that we met 6 
ther Theſews , or Socrates, Alcibiades, 
ſome other of thoſe Reverend Perſons : 
could not contain my ſelf, but cryed ou. 
Ad ſant Athene, unde Humanitas, DoFringh 
Religio, Fruges, Jura, Leges orte,-atque in 

omnes Terras diſtribute putantur, de que 
rum poſſeſſuone propter pulchritudinem, etia 
inter Deos certamen proditum eſt. Urbifhy 
(\inquam ) que vetuſtate ea eſt, ut ipſel 
ex ſeſe ſnos Cives genuiſſe dicatur : Au 
thoritate autera tant, ut jam fratum propt 
& debilitatum Gretiac Nomen, hujws Urbii 
laude nitatur + You may remember it in 
Tully. The ruines of the Walls were called 
formerly” the Long Rampires, of which 
there were two, the Northern by which we 
paſſed, and the Southern that ran along 
by the Sea to Pyreuwms from thence to My 
#ichia, and from Munichia to ws bi 
an 


he 
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id ſo to the Walls of the Town; ſo+that 
"Phe circumference of the Ancient City of 
Wthens was compleatly two hundred Fur- 
Joogs, which is about ſeven Leagues. And 
ftory mentions, that at convenient 'd1+ 
ances theſe Rampires were flanked by lit 
wleTowers that were inhabited. Fhe rods 
y which we 'pafſed along upon the Nor- 
hera Rampire, was called formerly Theſes 
VB bis way; of which Boccaneyra remem- 

ered us in the Verſes he cited out of Pro» 
Wertins - 


Tnde ubi Pyrei capient me littora porter, + 
Scaudany ego Theſee brachia longa vie. 


\ccordingly there.was a Temple conſecra» 
ed to The ſexs, and a little farther two Mo- 
juments, one of the Famous Poet Aerrars 
ler, the other of Exripides. About 'the 
mdway betwixt Athens and Pyreum there 
as a great Well ſet ronndivery handſom- 
y with Olive Trees, which rendered it very 
leaſant : We took this Well for the Foun- 
m, that was formerly by a certain Chap- 
| Conſecrated to Socrates ;* for in thoſe 
Ways Temples were Dedicated to 1lluſtri- 
8 us Men, as well as to the Gods. 
FI The deſcents and incurſions of the Chri- 
\, Witan Corſajres is the cauſe that there are.no 
6 Country- 
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Country-houſes above a League from 
#o-Lionez but beyond that diſtance 
wards Athens, there are many little Hoy 
ſet about very beautifully with Vines agÞs 
Olive Trees ; and behind them each has 
Garden full of Oranges, Citrons and Pomſal 
ranats 3 they have plenty of Fountains 
Water-works, moſt of their Gardens beigf 
furniſhed with Engines to break and ( 
ſperſe the waters'as it comes out of 
Pipes 3 and 'the Engines are gene 
wrought by a Horſe, The Athenian 
preſent call a Country-houſe Spititor Chi 
rioz, and a Garden Perizoles. ” | 
.:We could ſcarce ſee the Town before 
were in it, becauſe it ſtands upon a lit 
Eminence behind the Caſtle, which bei 
juſtin our face, hindered the proſpect then 
of,, We alighted at a houſe taken up ki 
us not far from a Church, which they aff 
Agios Jannis, or the Church of St. John 
And now beibg arrived at Athens, whidf® 
was the main obje&t of our Voyage, y 
would have juſt cauſe to be offendaf* 
ſhould I negle& an opportunity that oft 
it {elf ſo freely for. your entertainment, anſ® 
not_endeayour to give you the moſt fait 
tall and ſuccinQ :deſcription both of | 
paſled fortune, and preſent condition, ſef 
1ng that what bas beea ſaid bithetto, fee 


N © 


< 
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preliminary, and as it were to prepare 
way for the knowledge of that.” I do 
queſtion; but in other Authors you 
i find a conſiderable part of what I have 
reſented to you here : It would be ſtra 
ſpeaking of the place where Athens ſtood 
merly, I ſhould write of nothing but 
iafbat was new of a Town fo univerſally: fa- 
Sous, and reputed the Mother of Arts, and 
i Theatre of Valour and Policy. 
'The happy times in which this City flou- 
hed, were fo fertile in wonders, and we 
»jave had fo few- Ages ſince that have pro- 
ced ſuch Eminent Men, that'I do not 
 Joubt your excuſe, if -give you a partt- 
tfular fpecification of thoſe memorable years 
at remain ſtill Sacred by fo'great and fo 
-Jorious Events .: But not to interrupt or 
ert my Diſcourſe, you will find in the 
argin of theſe Memoires the number of 
Fears reduced from the Eporhe of the Olym- 
ied to our own ; by which you will dit- 
fern: the time paſſed betwixt ſuch an acct- 
nt and the time preſent. | 
Of all the Ancieat Cities in Greece, none 
$3 preſerved its name with better ſucceſs 
ieFvan this City of Athens. Our Geogra- 
ters have thought good to alter it, and 
Wall it Setizes + The Greek and Twrkiſhn- 
abitants, and the Neighbours abour, call 
Atine, I will 
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..--I will not trouble you with the ditte 
names it bore, before the Gaddeſs Mine 
(whom the\ Greeks called 4thena): ga 
her name jn'deſpite of the jealouſie and 7 
Polition-of Neptxre, who would have gi 
It his own. It is moſt'certain, the Jnk 
tants of old, called it by way of Exc 
.Aſti, or the City : And'the Romani; 
'the ſame $pirit'of Oſtentation deligned px: 
ſame. The. Year of its Foundation washhi 
.ver yet known... In the time of Cecrops ( d 
_ - firſt; of Her ſeventeen Kings (whillife 
.3226. Reign began. 3226. years fance 
| was but a Burraugh, though ii 
noured with the Reſidence of its King, aff 
the Title of Metropolis in that ConntraſÞel 
ſo that Athens was built above eight byfa 
.dred years;þefore the: City of Rowe: (i! 
The ſens. their 'Tenth-King obſerving rc 
People. to be' affetted with Countrey lniift 
and by that means, being diſperſed up ſup 
down ata diſtance one from the other, le 
conſequently expoſed to the irruptions 
their Nighbours z he incorpor 
2904. .the wealthieſt of them into a Cifc 
and by that Union gained to huſo 
ſelf the Title of Founder of Athens. 
City and Country was a long time (Fo 
verned by Kings, but with a limited | iq 
thority nevertheleſs the people, in lo 
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4 their Liberty , aboliſhed Monarchy , 
din'the place of their Kings, Created 
tiefr Archontes, whoſe Power was almoſt 
quivalent with the power of the Doges or 
Yukes of Venice; thirteen of them were 
ferpetual, -and ſucceeded one another, and 
yen had their Authority limited to'Ten 
Years : Aﬀter theſe, the Sovereign Power 
49 put into the hands of Nine Magiſtrates, 
he firſt with the Title of Archonte, the ſe- 
pad of King : Their Dignity laſted but a 
fear, yet theſe latter Archontes were fo 
pnfiderable, that the Athenians reckoned 
heir Years, and diſtinguiſhed their times 
rom the Order of their Creation. In pro+ 
of time Draco gave them thoſe 
amous Laws that were ſaid to have 
Ween written in blood, by reaſon of their 
(ive rigour : But twenty four years 
fter, they were aboliſhed by Solox, who 
wpplyed them with Laws much more gen- 
le and humane. IN 
The Laws of $oloz Eſtabliſhed a Popu- 
ar Government, till Piſ{fFrates uſurped the 
veraignty of Athens, and having lefr it 
yo liis Two Sons Hipparchus and Hippiar, 
e firſt was (lain by Harmodias and Ari- 
Pgitor, with the affiſtance of a fair Athe- 
af called Leena, to whom they had | 
ofreat Courtſhip : This Leere being tare 
| K into 


2292, 


"ato Cuſtody by the Tyrants Gaarey, 
. threatned the torture, ualeſs (he diſcove 
her Accomplices, ſhe choſe rather to hi 


out her tongue, than ſuffer it to Perrayl | 


Gallants : And this Heroick aGQion 0 
24's hapned the ſame. year that 


2181. cretia was the cauſe that, Targai 


was baniſhed out of Rome. 
Liberty being reſtored to the Atheria 
| three years after, by the flight of Hrppi 
he called in the. Perſcers who. loſt the F 


mous Battel of Marathon + Ten years a 


ter they returned, with intention to 
the City of Athens, but. in a 


214%. months time they were defeats 


again in a Sea-fight at; Salawis. 
After the Victory at Salamis, the | 
publick of Athens was 10 its higheſt eley 


tion : [ts greateſt Captains, its. greats 


Philoſophers, and jts moſt Ingenious 4 
tilts were living in that time ;z , and ne 
was any City ſo fertile 1n Illuſtrions Me 
Pericles was the perion by whoſe Condr 
It arrived at that Grandeur, 

But the Lacedemonians growing jealc 
of their greatneſs, made War npon the 
thenians, and afrer: ſeveral ingagements 
Sander the Lacedemwonian Gegeral, havi 
| Ss 49 lurprized than vanquiſhed. them it 

a-Hpht ,\ came afterwards, to belieges 
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ity of. Athens, and forcing it to ſurrender 
pon very hard Conditions, he e- 
bliſhed in it the thirty Tyrants, 2072, 

© famous in Hiſtory, 

After four Years, Servitude, Thraſibulus 
{Citizen of that City, flew the 

Wirty Tyrants, drove out the Lace- 2069. 
tmonian Garriſon, and by degrees 
pnquered the Lacedemonians, partly by 

«Se Arms of his own Country-men, and 

Wartly by exciting the Thebarrs under the 

Wommand of Epaminond as. 

F Not long after, this City was forced to 
mneend with the whole ſtrength 
a puiſſant League of the Inha- 2026, 
itants of Byzantium, Rhodes, and 
ther Iſlands, who were not able to fup- 

Wort the Tribute which was exacted in the 

Wee ſport, which Tribute was the foundati- 
jof its ruine. Afterwards ſhe ſuffered much 

"Sy Philip of Macedon, who gained 

Me Battel of Cherorea againſt the 2006. 
thenians and Beotians. 

Neither was Alexander the Great a bet- 
friend to them at firſt, but he was kind 
d them afterwards; however Alexander 

Lied, and two years after his death, two 

liis Succefſors Antipater and Craterus 

Stained a great Victory over them, and pyt 

Ts Macedonian Garriſon into Mynichia 3 

K 2 and 


and to weaken them yet more, 4 
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1770* tipater tranſported 22000 Athens 


ans \nto Thracia. | 

Caſſander, another of Alexander's Si 
ccflors. uſurped upon them, and invade 
that Liberty which had been recovered 


Antigonus and Demetrius great Enemicstih 
Caſſander; ater which the ſaid Demetrihui 


belieged the ſaid City, and took 
1964. from Lacharjzs a Citizen, whoh 
made. himſelf Abſolute, and his $ 
ting up for himſelf, gave occaſion for 
diſcovery of the valour of Olimpiad: 
who by unparallcl'd bravery and cond 
delivered the ſaid Country from the 
cedonians, deteating and diſperiing abd 
12c00. of them : Upon. which the 
nanunity of thele Jnhabitants refuming1 
ancient force, they made us Gals (enlil 
of the fury of their Arms; for the 4 
nian Callipxs detended the pallage at The 
mopile againlt a numerous An 
194%. under the Command of two of 
Kings, Brennus and Acichorins, 
conſtrained them to try other ways, whi 
proved afterwards their ruiae, 
This was 'the Jaſt of the Athenian T 


umphs; afterwards the Gaxls tired the 


oyt, and exhauſted their ſtrength, fo 
from that time they never attempred': 
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bing confiderable jn their own name, nor 
ignalized themſelves bit by their Learning 
nd Science : They fell again under the 
Dominion of the Afacedonians, and could 
r free themſelves but by the ſupplys of 
atus; and yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
hey were the chief cauſe of the 
wine of the Macedonian Monar-a, 1836. 
ay, by exciting the Romans, who 
numphed over Philip and Perſens. 
J. At length A4r;/tion a Citizen of Athens, 
yolved that Common-wealth in the great- 
{t Calamity that ever befell it : The Hi- 
6ry is viſible at large in the Life 
81/2, who took the ſaid City 1754. 
id pillaged it! But Pyrenum was 
Wie more unfortunate of the two, for Athens 
' Was afterwards repaired, but Pyrenm was 
Wcked and-never built-ſince. 
Atter this Deſolation, it had continued 
oF'molt deplorable ſolitude, had not the 
me of its Philoſophers invited thither 
of the Learned Men in the World, 
a twenty years after, Pompey the Great 
alled ſo meerly upon account of the Athe- 
exs)) diſcontinuing his purſuit of certz1 1 
tats which he had undertaken to dil- 
Fe, came-to-an anchor 1n Pyre- 
, viſited the Philoſopher at 4- 1716. 
rs, and reſtored that City to 
I K 3 | the 
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theexerciſe of their Old Laws; in ackane 
ledgement of which, the Athenians eſpe 
ſed Pompey's Party 3 followed him in 
"Civil Wars, and fought for him inthe B 
tel of Pharſalia. | 
Their lagagement with Poxpey woul 
have been fatal to them, had not Cgl th 
been more generous than Sy//a : He 
doned them after his Victory, uſing thiseſ®t 
prefiion (which is {ſo memorable in Hilte 
Theſe preſent Athenians ought indeed to 
puniſhed , but for the merit of their Ani 
ftors T will pardon them for once: For whi 
chey were not fo grateful as they ong 
joyning afterwards with the Forces of Inff 
tas and Caſſrus againſt Auguſtus and Anil 
* ny : Nevertheleſs, 'though at 
1710. Battel of Phzlippz Anthony remii 
ed Conquerour, he treated the 
thenians with much favour, vouchfating 
the very height of. his Fortune:,-not oof ®* 
to afford them his Company for ſome tin 
but he cauſed himlelf to be Created 
chonte, and accommodated ſo exattly wi 
their Old Cuſtomes, that they called liP® 
trequently Phileen or Lover: 
1699. the Greeks; and:.when he 
beaten by Augnſtxs at" the Bat 
of AFinm, the only requeſt he -made 
him, was, that he might be rn 
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live privately at Athex3 , but he was not 
able to-obtain it; after'which Augrſius con- 

I tinued/to them their Ancient Laws, but he 

took from them certain Hlands that Afark 

Anthony had given them, ' 

it 'From that time they'continved true to 

(the Romans, only now and rhen ſome (mall 

$editions happened of little importance :_ 

M But of all: Men, the:-Emperour Adrfar was 

the greateſt Lover of Athens; thar'Prince 

B being - univerſally skilled- both 'in "their 

A Learning and Arts, (working with his own 

-Y hands fo exatly, that the beſt Workmen 

could not equal him) was pleaſed to be the 

AM reſtorer of their Magnificent Build- 

Sings : He lived there as a private 1548. 

Citizen, aſpired to the Dignity of 

j Archonte, Executed that Office 1n the ha- 

ditof an Athenian, and revived the Laws 

of Solon : With his Empire he left his In- 

&clination-to Athens to his Succeſlor Anto- 

of 1inus Pius, by whom it was tranſmitted to 

Yerns, both of which came and lived per- 

Sſonally in Athezs, and made themſelves 

popular by their beneficence :* But about 

.Fthirty years after, the Emperour Severss 

came thither, and retrenched their Prtvi- 

& |*dpes in revenge of fome injury which he 

,@ fad received formerly when he was a Stu- 

& dent there in a private condition. | 

K 4 Three 
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Three hundred and. fifry years after Sylelfn 
had demoliſhed thew,:the Emperour. Ya 
rian cauſed their; Walls to be; repaired; 
which hindered not,. but a while after units 
der the Reign of. Claudian, ſucceſlor tj 
Galenus,,- it was lack'd by the Scythiant; 
and abgut One hyndred forty years aftt 
that, under the Reign of Honoriav, it \ 
taken again by Alariens at the inſtigati F 
of Stilicon. ob 
And. yet theſe Revolutions. rendered-itffſe1 
not. ſo:abje&t and-contemptible,, but thalffie 
the Tlluſtrious Families that were left, ſup 
plied the Eaſtern Empire with ſeveral Eg 
pereſles, 'as I ſhall obſerve hereafter. An 
'thole Emperors. eantraded ng 3ncanſidel 
rable alliances; for in proceſs of time, whe 
the Empire began to decline, two of i 
Emperors, Alexis and 4#dronicys, ſucceiÞu 
ſively, married Agzes, the Daughter '« 
Lewis le Groſs. Theſe two Marriages, atd-F 
the Misfortunes that-attended them, haviogſtl 
brought the French iato thoſe parts, Bald lo 
wiz the Emperout brought his Army bend 
fore Athens, but he raiſed his Siege, and 
was afterwards taken Priſoner by the Marti 
quels Boniface. The French however had 
polletiion, and Kept it till the 87c;l;an Vee 
ſpers in the year 1282; when the Catalonifec 
ans and Aragonois beat them qQut;z but _—” | 
Titk 
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ide of Duke-of:4thers remained to the 

revel a long time, 1 YA 261 0 

{8 :Our:curious: Dyeflizgtor remembred that 
Ht the Abbey of. St. Deazs , two Leagues 
ſom Paris, upon a-flat Tomb 1n the Chap» 
138k called Noſtre Dame la Blanche, he had 
ad and tranſcribed this Epitaph, Cy gift 
wdame Jeanne d"Eu, jadis Cmnteſſe d'F> 
Bawps., &» Ducheſſe d' Athens, Fille de tres 
Robles homme Monf. Raoul, Camte d En, & 
le Guizes 5 laguelle trepaſſa en la Cite de 
Wiennele 6 de Jarllet 1489. ' Here lies the 
MIrdy of Madam Joan d En, formerly Cours 
w&f of Eftamps, and Dutcheſs of Athens, 
Parghter of the thrice Noble Monſieur Ra- 
ul; Exrl of Eu, 2rd Guines; ſhe died in 
be City of Sienna., the 6. of July 148g. 
form your ſelf of ſome Herald who this 
eWatcheſs of Atherzs was, and haw that Title 
ſme into her Family. | | 
From the dominion .of the Spaniard, 
oſÞthens paſſed to a Family -( originally of 
Florence ) called Acciaolz, which Family . 
ad | the Soveraignty both in Corizth and 
ber.  Francus' or Francis the Eighth, 
tnce:of that Houſe, was at length con- 
iFrained in the year:1455 to yield it up to 
Me Valour and Fortune of Mahomet the 
ond, the greateſt Conquerour of all the 
eerks. So then it 1s'now two hundred and 
i') Wk ' thirteen 
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thirteen years fince it has:been jnithe} 
of the Mahumetans. It .ts'true-in the 
7464 Capello the Yemetiar General ſurprifilh, 
It, but not taking the Caſtle, he coulda 
keep the Town. This then is one of oi, 
two hundred Capital Cities which the (all; 
Mahomet took 'from the Chriſtians; 'n 
did.it ſubmit till it had 'ſcen two Empi 
and twelve Kingdoms ſubdued by: 
Sword, And it was fome kind of lu; 
and reputation to the ſurrender of 4th 
that it wasinot conquered by an ardinlfy 
or inconſiderable Prince; It 1s remarka8s, 
in Hiſtory that when the ſaid Franca Whdy 
expulſed, the chief Citizens of the Talc: 
conſpired 'to reſtore him; which Cons 
racy was the cauſe that the Turks madetl 

_ Exemplary, and took from. them the $0 
raignty of Thebes, which they had allowhai 
them: till that time. . Mahbomet was nile; 
rally bloody and vindicative, neverthdſyj; 
he treated Athens with great humaniffyy 
profeſſing one day as he was walking ab\ay, 
the Town; 'Thart his defire to be maſtaif 
it ſprang not ſo much from his Naturallgg 
bition, as from a delight he took in vids; 
ing the pleafantneſs of its ſcituation, ſto, 


the magnificence of its buildings; and pt 
his great favours the Athenians are Wap 


mindful tothis day, The better ſort offeh 
| Inhalf + 
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ſMabitants will never diſcourſe: with yon 
n any thing \of Religion, but.chey will 
Sefureto tel you'of StiPak/;i nnd St..Dewis 
ch Ureopugite: They will ſhow you none 
Wortcheir Anciquirres, but:they.will tell you 
of Themiſtocles and Adrian; nor can they 
weatron their State-Aﬀeairs'but with a're- 
send Commemoration of Sultar Maho- 
the Secottd.;' ds | 
Before we come to their form of Goyern- 
mene-as it is-eſtabliſhed 'ac:preſent, it-will 
be improper in two words to give you 
account how Chriſtianity was firſt intro- 
Juced into that City. [5 
"Saint Payl the Apoſtleconcerned himſelf, 
and took great opains in' its convertions 
# coming "oat of Macedonia he came to 
ens,. and{diſputings againſt-the SFoicks 
nd Fpicureaxs, he explained'to thern the 
new doctrine of the Reſurrection,and ſhew'd 
fat the God which he preached to them 
as 'the ſame Unknown God to whom their 
Arar was: erected. -Saint' Dionyſus, (of 
TWthc' Famous -Soctety of the Areopagites ) 
Sid Damaris were two of the molt confide- 
Sfoble who embraced Chriſtianity; the Hi- 
ſtory -of which'is'recorded-in the 17; Cha- 
"Ypter'of the: 4&3) of the Apoſtles, and when 
ſtranger is'at 'any'time prefent at the Ce- 
lebration of MaG, they will be A -” 
Fn me 
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o6 the Epiſtle: for the»dayj £0: read. | eli 
Chapter, thinking thereby (with ia. pi 
kindiof Vanity)»to enhaunce teu repijs 
tion; with the Stranger; iaccarging; to t 
natural genius-and affe&ation-ob that pe 
# rhfw «he DOR T1360 \ " 
,:Io Civil Afairs;; whenby the Judges, 
Oath.is:to.be 4dmimiſtredrtoranc47 enim 
they open the New Teſtamegt-8t the'1 ut 
Ghapter of the 4&@s, and:laying;the hayae 
ofthe Deponent 4ypon' that Leaf, they: laſe 
op tadds-muthto; its Religious Obligatig 
They look upon. $t. Dionyſixs;as their 
Biſhop. } 28715 12 
In-the infancy.of Chriſtidyity.1t wath 
mous by the Martyrdom-obfeveral perſor 
particularly in the year 125: there were na 
oy Athenians that ſuffered | for the Trut 
being animated by the Example of Pabliapt 
their 'Biſhop..- The” Empergur Adrian wihP 
thet: at 4tbers, and entered: himſelf, 1ntfFt 
the Prieſthood of Ceres Elznſiras but thre 
years after, Qxadratws (iteceeding Publi 
ſtopped the ceyuſe-of the perſecution hy 
excellent Diſcqurſe which he made to than 
ſaid. Emperour.' at that time returned tf 
Athens, 1a order to the Conſectation of 3 
ſtately Templeito Jupiter Olympins, and wif 3 
paired by hiscare. - The-Eloquence of Ariy 
ftides the Philoſapher (who was of Cl 
ian 


ardxns Anticat and WModetrt. ran 
Se) confirmed the 'Doltmat; of 222dras 
Fiend he molhficd: Arian very muctiby: 
ed Apoltgy::heextifited-mn deftnpe 
Gbriſttadity; and dedicatod-to him. Some 
phe: Calogers pretend: to have - the) ſhi 
alogy til-inoLibrary.in a Monaſtery ar 
dellz, ſomeſix miles from 4thenr, 2: = 
#The Church at: 4thens produced:ſeveral 
fliderable men;-and: :was:;trafed intoim 
WeebrBiſhoprick depending: upon the-Pu- 
mrch of Conſtantinople. The Metropolitan 
$.dthens has under him-at' this day (eyen 
hopricks| two tn the Archipelago, Scyros 
d/Ardros; one; in-the. Ifland of Negro- 
called Caryſtehz, and four upon the 
ontinent, Porthima, Diaalis, Heterotopia, 

at tl Valone..i;The Archbilhoprick is va- 
|-at about thirteen or fourteen thoufand 
arowns a yeax, out of which a good part 
Paid conſtantly to the Sultan. The pre- 
t-Archbiſhop 15a witty man, but no great 

erk, nor Friendito the Church of Rome : 

ie is a Caloger, not far from Conſtantinople, 

r you muſt know, none but Calogers are 
dnitted to the Prelacy in Greece. It 1s not 

dg (ince he was advanced to that Digni- 
\&3 bis Predeceſlor is ſtill living in Athers, 
man of an exemplary Life, but diſpoſſeſſed 
F” the violence of the, Port, who choofing 

C removing the Patriarch of Conſtantino- 


ple 
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pleat their pleaſure, 'have agreat-influendiſlr 
mthe:Electionor(Rejettionof* the Infeii 
our Prelares For the moſt part, that 
logerwhoihas: moft money m his pocka 
and? parts with it. rhoſt freely; 13: ad vanty 

ta be-Patriarch $;7and to reimburſe hinife (# 
. he is glad\ to make ſuch his Biſhops! 
Archbiſhops'as'give him. the largeſt Cont 
button ; /and>they in their turns rake'£ 
ſame meaſures with-:rheir inferrours; ſo tl 

' from one toanother eyery Prip(t,:Papas, 
thop} and Atchbithop contributes to 1 
making ofthe Patriarch. 5 -Arad-the beta 
to: fatiate the avarice: of the Twrks, the 
are; commonly :refident\ at+ Athens fe 
Grand. Penitenyiarics deputed-by the Ardiie 
bithop to hear Confeflions} andto preſcribſhs 
certain Mulds and Taxes ro their penitentP! 
according 'to the quality of the'crime froÞ 8 
which they are abſolved. The former Ars 
biſhop 1s one of theſe. four Penitentia 
and- DireCtor of a Monaſtery ' of Calogt 

or Nuns of. the' Order of Saint Baſl, 
which there are three Monafteries in ; 
thens. | | 
There are in Athens a hundred and thrhd 
Churches, 6f which-four are Dedicatedifb 


the Virgin Mary, and called Paragia, 1 

threemore Dedicated to Saint George. 

Chiefeſt among them are Agios Dimitringit 
Ag 
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5 } aro and Agios Chiriachis. But bes 
des/cheſe one: hundred add three within 
& Walls, there are double» the number 
ithio aJeague about the: Town : *'Tis 
Sus; the leaſt Chappel paſles with them for 
Church, and ſometimes one ſingle Papes 
plys two or.three of them, - There is bo 
e:Altar in each of them, and ſome there 
tin which Maſs-is not faid above three 
pur times ina Year. The Rich Men of 
> Town have each of them Chappels at 
home, and the great reaſon is, to keep their 
Wares and Daughters from ' being ga+ 
d upon ia the ſtreets, by which means it 
pens, that unleſs it be on great dayes, 
We Great Churches are quite unfrequents 
W's and to takeoff all pretence of Goſ- 
ing, the Good+wives are not permitted 
© go to Church out of their own Pariſh, 
Wheir Zeal for Chriſtianity is very extraor- 
nary., and though there are fow of the 
thevians, or none that follow- the Diſci- 
ine-of our Church, yet one- full third of 
Town, admit the Proceſſion of the 
Foly Ghoſt, the Supremacy of the Pope, 
Wd the moſt eſſential points in'Controver- 
M&\berwixt us and the Eaſtern Church. Fa- 
r Simon de Comptigne a Religious French 
puchin, and one of the. Miſfionaries at 
ezs, 13 fometimes admitted to hear the 
Confeſſions 


] 
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Canfeflions of-the. Arch-bifhop ;- the gi 
eft/part ofthe 'Culoger» of : Mede//i, and 
moſt conſiderable of the: >Laity. in /t 
City ; as patticularly the. Paledlbgues,” 
Eininzelles, the. Capitanakiy, the Cal 
diles, and ſeveral athers::! >: | on 
\ ._ Before the Old Archbiſhop was dif n 
ſeſled by the Turks, he many times (igniliiſg 
to-our Capuchins' at Athens, the great 
fire he had to ſee our differences compolaiy 
telling them expreſly, that if he could ſerif 
United with the Eaſtera:Church, he coll 
chearfully refign to the-perſon who at R 
is made Arch-biſhop of Athens, in partillh 
infideliunt 3, and he inquired very earne 
after his Name and- his Parts. Our Kg 
Archbiſhop, 1s called Carlo Yecchi ; helWe 
four conſiderable Digaities in the Coun f 
Rome ; He. 1s Secretary: of the Congreiiſen 
tion of Biſhops ; a Member. of the Sacha 
Office, Counſellour to the :Penitentiafe 
and Secretary to the Congregation dep 
paganda fide.s He is an Ancient Manjate 
weak and declining, that the Phyficians 
way of Regiment have preſcribed him tt 
dilhes of Chocolat a day. 

This Grave Archbiſhop, preferred tot 
Title out of, the Monaſtery at AMede/i Wha 
his Piety as well as learning, is much plas | 
ſed when our Capuchins which are theſe. 
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© tell him that the City of Paris cſteems 
#fingular honour that Saint Dionyſixs the 
ppagite was" their firſt Biſhop. 'The 
zod Old Man in a rapture of Joy, and 
th great pleaſure to himſelf replyes, You 
uſt confeſs then that but for Athens, France 
ad'poſiibly never had an'Apoſtle. * * 
Some of our Learned'Countrey-men, re- 
ohng too ſtifly upon the Dotrine of out 
imes, have maintained, 'that the Conver- 
2n'of the French was not aſcribable 'to 
tot Dernjs the' Areopagite, -and that he 
ks not the firſt Preacher of the Goſpel a- 
Sooglt us. : However our Chronology may 
| tif them 3 the Univerſal tradition at 
bers is againſt them, as'T found by par- 
Wear inquiry and diſquiſition. They ate 
al full of his Miſſion into, and his Martyr 
nin France. It is obſervable, with 
hat heat and eagerneſs' the Common 
ople of Athens will hear and diſcourſe of 
$ for being -naturally proud and paſſio- 
; ate, they do exceedingly magnihe and ex- 
Weerate the humility of that Saint, in lea- 
ng o Noble and Illuſtrious a Dioceſs, to 
; habliſh-himſelf in Frarce. Not far from 
Archbiſhops Palace there was a little 
Flappel Dedicated to Saint Dennis, which 
been Tuined by the fall of a Rock ; and 
me 4therians have frequently ſolicited our 
|  Miſhonaries 


Miſtionaries- to intercede to: the King 
France to repair it, and revive the Glory 
their Nation among them. 

- - As to thenumber of its Inhabitants, I 

mired to have; read and heard a tho 


times that A#henr was a deſart : Certain 


the Travellers, that. have reported it, « 
paſſed thorow. it, 3nd. that perhaps 1a a rai 
day, when no-body was in the (treets, 


in the time of 'a Contagion, which e 


them packing to their Countrey hok 
The FTown.confilts.of at leaſt fifteen or 
teen thouſand Inhabitants, of which teq 
twelve hundred are Turks. No-Jews co 


ever, be admitted, though there, are many 


them in the Neighbourhood,  aad parti 
larly at Thehes and Negropoxtz and to ff 
truth, in the whole Tarksſh Empire, 
places but Athens and Trebizgnd have | 
ſerved the priviledge of exeluding he Fe 
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' 
1 


though the Twrkiſo Officers bave attempihy, 
ſeveral times tointroducethem ;; but tool. 


pole them, the CZriſtzans underhand n 


friends to the Mabawmetans of the laid Cite 


pretending that, the Fews would 10g 


the whole Trade, and ruine the reſt ot 


Inhabitants : Sometimes they have thre 
ned the Fews which ſolicited their ad 
tance, and the fear of being cudgelled x 


. 


vailed with them to delilt, for.at | 4th 


le 
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hey are In a great deal of danger. 

'Abotit 1986. Years ſince, Caſſander the 
Macedonian having given the Adminiſtra- 
ion of Aﬀairs of this City to the Philoſopher 


W:metrins of Phalerum, he found the City 


o confiſt of twenty one thouſand Citizens, 
&@ thouſand Strangers fetled in the Town, 
od four hundred thouſand Slaves ; and this 
ccount was teſtified by Creſicles : and it is 


Wo be obſerved, that by the word Citizen 


$ intended the Maſters of Families, which 
muſt needs ſuppoſe a great number of Ser- 
rants and Dependants. 

"At preſent, as formerly, the people of 


Woth Sexes are well ſhaped, and of an Ex- 


ellent Contexture, which is the reaſon they 
ive to be very old : We attributed much 
dF their vigour to their diet, and their uſe 
f Hottey, which the Athenians uſe very 

quently, being excellently good. Their 
byſicians account their Honey for the 
yholſomeſt of their Food : But the Com- 
tba People aſcribe much to the Situation 


We cheir Mountains which ſhelter them 


ommodiouſly, from the winds z did they 
nnderſtand the virtue of their Simples 
Ach are there in great abundance and ex- 
lence, much would be attributed tatherp. 
The People have generally very ſtrong and 
lear voices, and their Meniories are admi- 
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Philip of Macedon deſcribed them we 
when he compared them to the Images 
Aercury, which the Ancients put up inthe 
Markets, and other oublick places ; 
expreſſion was, that they were all mout 
implying, that they were good at nothi 
but Oratory and Talk. It is a ſaying 
mong thoſe who are acquainted with the 


that as there is. not a, Conntrey in the wal 


where Honey is more nouriſhing, nor H 

lock more pernicious ; ſo there 1g not a CG 
whepethe People that are diſpaſed to god 
are better 3 nor where they apply the 


ſclves to ill, they are worle : Natural 


they are very ſelfiſh, and great diſſewble 
Their Women are Virtuous, , Pious 

Chaſte ; they never admit of Converſat 
with any Man, unleſs they be well afſur 
of his Virtue. The Common People h 


no kindneſs either for Us or the Ho 7 


the frequent injurics which the 


by the ſudden deſcents of our Co « Fw. | 


ſo incenſed them againſt us, ary 1a time 


War they hate us worſe than the Turk 


Oar Privatiers appear no ſoaner at Seal 


but they are immediately in Arms, and the 


the T#rks themſelves do not uſe a Fro 
with, worſe lariguage than they; (otl 
our ar infeltiog them, makes ug mortally od 

: Nevertheleſs this has oo igfluencey 


hu. A : emma 
—_— 
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Wn the better ſort, who'are kind and civil 
gs ſtrangers that live with.any kind of fo- 
fiety and reputation : Nothing 1s more 
zerous than they ; they are the firſt rhar 
I! falute a ſtranger, the firſt that will pro- 
le a friendſhip with him; and in a word, 
o Man can be long a ſtranger in Athens 
hat has the leaſt ſpark of Society : Some 
our Merchants will tell you other things, 
it then they conceal the great Reaſons 
hereby they have provoked the Atheni- 
Fr; When a man has rendered his friend- 

hip ſuſpected at. Paris, he ſhall find how 
Wiwilling people are to continue their cor- 
pondence. To be ſhort, the Athenians 
owith admirable reputation maintain the 
Joſpitality that was ſo honourable in their 
ceſtors. | 
Their Language at Athens 1s the moſt 
Wure and incorrupt of all the Cities 1n 
eece; It 1s no where ſpoken or under- 
bod 1n its primitive purity but at Athens. 
$true, when they ſpeak any thing, they 
Wo it with a tone as if they ſang, which has 
yen occaſion to many people to ſay that 
ey ſpoke very ill ; but it is now a Pro- 

Twamong the Greeks, That he who would 
k well muſt have the clocution of 4- 
7, and the accent of Napoli, for Napoli 
Romania is the Town m'all Greece where 


L 3 the 
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the variation -of. the ;voice 18 moſt -natuy 
and (weet. Moſt part of the Mahumet 
in Athens ſpeak nothing but Greek, 
want of Commerce with the Turks abrc 
Of the Turkiſb Language they have (eldq 
more than ſeven or eight words in part. 
their Creed, La billah allah, Muhamet 
reſoul ullah. When they meet a Tark 
another Country, they accoſt him by ho 
ing.up their thumb in the air, and if he 
{wers-not in Greek , their Converſation 
at an.end. Their habit is almoſt the far 
and ſcarce ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them, k 
except their Turban, their habit is perfet 
ly Greek; and for the Turkiſh Women, the 
have no difterence at all, There are thi 
Moſquo's in Athens, one in the Caſtle, 
that was the Famous Temple of Mine 
the other two in the City, and the Chiett 
them was the magnificent Paxtheor builtt 
Adrian. | 

As.to the Form of their Government] 
Athens, there are four Juriſdidtions th 
manage the whole buſineſs of that City, 
which three are Executed. by Turkiſh Q 
ficers, viz. the Sardar's, Diſdar's and fl 
di's,; the other called the Yeechiados iy 
the hands of the Chriſtians, . The $8 
is Governour ofthe. City, .Commandst 
Janizaries, and, the Militia yound : 


” 
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the Town * The Difdar is|'Covernoiis of 


all the Caſtle, and lodges in it, he has/Com- 


mand aver the Farizarier in the City : 
The: Cadi has his Refidence.in the ©i 
tkewiſe, and is Judge both in Civit- 


Criminal Cauſes : The Yecchiados are fagr 


and twenty Seniors ſelected-out of the beſt 
Chriſtian Families to Regulate private At- 


lf fairs betwixt Chriſtian and Chriſtian'z\The 


Vaywode or Farmer under Ke//ar- Agaſi has 


one little Juriſdiction likewiſe, which he 
i makes uſc of when the intereſt of the Farm 


wires it. | 
I inquired of the moſt Venerable of the 


 Pecchiados how it came to paſs that'their 
ey City being as populous as any in Greece, 


was not the reſidence of ſome Sargizc or 
Bey, They told me, it was an inſtance of 


{all the kindneſs which Aahomet II. had for 4+ 
Ml ther, becauſe Officers of that Great Qna- 


lity having alwayes great Trains and Re- 


F tinues, mult needs be a great charge to the 


Cities where they refidez upon which-con- 
lideration 2fahowet would not permit that 


OF the lictle Officers, chat make up the Family 
of of the Sargiac's, and are indeed ſo many 


Leeches, ſucking up the blood of the Inha- 
bitants, and inceſlantly ſtretching the Ju- 
riſdition of their Maſters, to build up their 
own Fortunes, ſhoutd have the plaging 
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of 4thens,. under pretence of advancing thalffu 
dignity-of their Lords. | 8 i 
. ;The Juriſdiction: of the Yecchiadosiny 
tends only:to the Civil Affairs of the Chrj 
fliensy from. whoſe Sentences there lies 
appeal:to the Cad?; biit :to prevent tho 
apptals; and: conceal their differences fre 
the Cadi; the Pecchiados do oftner at; 
Mediators than Judges, endeavouring in 
amicable way to .compole their controyer: 
ſies:'-.,The - moſt confiderable- among t 
Feechiados are the two Paleologi, Stamiſti 
tis, and .Jannjis. The two Beninzeluat 
Famnis and Demetrios. Janachis CoruiC: 
bs,' Dimitrios Periolis, Leonardus'8cliniWt! 
Dimitrios Macola, Panajotti Cavalliery, 
Tanis. Verdogonis, Polimenos Zarlis, $ 
matis Calchondile, and an excellent perla 
called; Capitanakiss, a rich Merchant thatYv 
ſpeaks :7talian very well, and has a gre 
kinfriefſs for the Franks. He lived a low” 
time im 'Zart, where he contracted a friendw 
(bipawith Taxlignaz the French Conſul: HetC 
has a:Son a very fine Gentleman; ' The Yeo 
chiados are diſtinguiſhed from the re(t-ol 4 
the Inhabitants by a little Hat which they! 
wear upon their heads: They hold thenſu 
Offices for life, and when any of them diga 
his place is ſupplied by the ſuffrage of theſa 
Saryivors, but with the In li 
Fs MF + Ca li . 
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elf cedi.-\ They: have: no 'precife- Court , of 
Yfixedplace where they aſfemble; ſometimes 
they (meet at-the houſes of the Paleologt; 
Ffometimeswith one, ſometimes with another, 
ommontly at the houſes of the ancienteſt 
ad moſt conſiderable among them. Their 
Clerk or Secretary keeps the minutes and 
 afRegilter of all Cauſes or Contracts paſkn; 
aſſbewixt the Chriſtians in Athens for Houf: 
erles;-Lands, or immoveable goods, (for by 
heir Articles with Afahowet they were-can- 
Ftioued '1n the pofſefſion of their Eſtates) 
or Mand their Bargains are all ratified by the 
adi, The Chriſtians are not exempt from 
othe duty upon Slaves, but for a ſmall 'fum 
Wot money they enfranchiſe themſelves, and 
or reaſons which T ſhall tell you hereafter, 
i that is not collefted with ſo much fe- 
yerity as 1n other places, this Tax having 
Ween remitted or neglected fince 1666. 
'F - Their Pole-money, or Tax by the Head, 
ISwhich they call Caretge, is at Athens two 
Crowns per annum, but the Women pay 
oFiothiong. - There is alſo another Tax called 
ul Avel;s which the Grand Signior exacts for 
the ſecurity of the: Seas, and this is levied 
(Fupon their Chimnies, but ſeveral perſons 
;Yare-exempt, and particularly all that are 
any ways ſerviceable in the Caſtle, as thoſe 
who! are employed about —_ the 
CM 023380. alls; 
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Walls; conveying or ſecuring the Wate 
fouring the Arms; fitting the Carriagehy 
the Cannon, and ſuch things.  When4 
Avalis is colleQing, you ſhall ſee allt 
Priviledged Perſons with their Patents 
Letters of Exemption thranging about 
Receiver: But you muſt know that all the 
Exemptions derive not fron. one Pringe 
fome were granted by Mahbozet Il. 
by Solyman the Great; and others by 
rzth; however they will be ſure to h 
them ratified, and that ratification is 
be done at the Port by the Officers of t 
Divan. | | 
The great favours that they receiw 
from Mahomet (a Prince ſevere enough 
all other Chriſtzans) made the Athen; 
uneafie under the domination of the Ct 
ftian Princes, and1 have been told they 
tained an averſion to them a long time : # 
of late they are come to themſelves, and 
weary of the Barbarity. of the Turks, W 
have for ſome time uſed- them worle th 
the ret of the Cities in Greece; ſo as n« 
they would willingly hearken- to their 0 
temptation of Liberty, if Chriſtendone co 
eſpouſe them, ' or propofe any pawer t 
was likely to ſuſtain them, ' The Afa{teſ 
and other Chriftiar Privateers never mai 
any deſcent, or take any Prizes upon ti 
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Coaſts, but the Twrks charge them with 


Iaelligence and Combination, and attri- 
bute the whole- miſchief thereto. Upon 


bl theſe pretences, they immediately take the 


moſt wealthy of the Inhabitants into-Cu- 


ftody, and force them to great Compoliti- 


&-ons before they are diſmiſs'd, There are 


t Factions among the Vecchiados, and 
at-preſent even among the three Paleologi 
(for beſides the two that are Yeechiador, 
there is a third who has devoted himſelfto 
an Eccleſiaſtical life ) For ſome three or 
four years ſince, upon a difference about 
the diviſion of Goods, they conceived fo 
great a diſpleaſure and animoſity to one 
mother, that they accuſed one another of 
Treaſon to the Grand Signior, and of hold- 
ing Intelligence with the Yenetian. But 
the Family of the Beninze/os being near! 
allied to them, has interpoſed, and: wit 
the exhortations and admonitions of Fa- 
ther $7207, in ſome meaſure leſſened their 
Pique. 

- And at Jength that Star, which ſome 
Ages lince was {o propitious to this. City, 
ſluines again upon it with the ſame rays and 
emanations of Kindneſs; it being at this 
hour the happieſt City in Greece, and the 
beſt protefted, Its dependance is upon 
Keſar-Agaſs, a black Eunuch that has the 
Pitt” | ſuper- 
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faperintendency of the 0daliques, or laiffſec 
dies of the Seraglio. He it is that has thilfſtt 
ſole'and. abſolute Command of that ſecs 
appartment, an Office which the Grand 
8ignior intruſts to none but the Negro Ews ſb 
nuchs:, and of them he chooſes the molifffide 
deformed, to give his Miſles the leſs tewſo 
ptation. This Eunuchs kindneſs for AthenyWS0 
may. poſlibly. reſpite its Calamiries for ſon 
time, . his Office being one of the moſt con-fſue 
fiderable in that Empire, conducting mud 
of the Szltax's. private Pleaſures, and ayſWait 
proaching him in the ſweeteſt moments ofÞph 
his. life, and moſt proper for obtaining4 
Boon. Tits 1 
+-. The preſent proſperity of Athens, my 
, be aſcribed to a young Virgin of this City, 
born in the Reign of Mahomet IIl. who & 
ed in the year 1604, and was Great-Grand:W 
father to Mahomet IV. the preſent Empe Wer 
rour of the Turks. This young Athenian We 
Virgin was called Baſiliaz, but the excel-Wn 
lence of her beauty having brought her into {0 
the Seraglio, the Turks gave her a new name, 
and called her Johahz. She miſled narrowly") 
of being made Hankiar Aſaki,' or chief Su 
teeſs; but ſhe. was not altogether ſo hap-ÞÞ 
py as three other Virgins of the ſame City, ÞÞ* 
p54 which came to- be Empreſſ« Þ< 
Arno. 421. of the Exſt.'' Theodofins, the Ys! 
ſecond - 
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ſcand Son of Arcedins,' married Athenais 
the Daughter of Leoxtizs the noble Philo- 

{Fopber of 4thens,'- and changed her name 
from 4thezais to Eudoxa, under both which 

Mite paſſed for. the moſt learned, moſt pru- 
lent, and moſt beautiful Lady | 

Mot ber time. . After her, Lzo, Anno 769- 
jon of Confyutine Copromy- ut 

married Trexe of the ' hl City, but 
neither ſo fair nor ſo well qua- 
lifed as Athengis. Not long - Anno 808. 

Matter Stauracus Son of Nice- ® 
phorws. (who governed the Empire but few 
ponths). married Theophan, -a beautiful 

Wong Virgin of Athens likewiſe, This Ba- 
he. was of Chriſtian Parents,'and torn from 
hem 1n her minority by the 7»xkſþ Officers 

at colleed the Duties upon Children in 

Whoſe Parts, and had: been informed of her 
cellent beauty. - Her Mother, when they. 
xere.carrying her away, weeping over her 

-Wolt bitterly, and clipping ker in her Arms, 
opjured. her to. be always mindful of her 
gel1gion, and the calamities, of her Coun- 
ty; and the good Creature never forgot: 

lat her Mother ſo earneſtly recommended. 
due was put into; the Seraglio about the 
veginning of the Reiga of Achmet, an ef- 

FWeminate. and. voluptuous Prince, and one, 
Tho of all the good qualities convenione 

or 
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for a Soldier, had none bat*a faculty 


making of Arrows; - which rendered hi 


fo contemptible to%his Farizarier, th: 
a hots. by way' of infolence and d 


they told him he need "not trowli 


himſelf to make his Arrows extraordinanſie 


ſeeing he had not courage enough tot 
them upon the Chriſ#zans, This Leingl 
moſt ſenſial Prince, and perhaps perſo 
his time, it was not ſtrange if in his Re 
the Seraglio was fuller of Beanties thand 
ver: Al% 

nours of Provinces; all the Sangiac's" 
particular Governours (convinced it wot 
reliſh him very well, and was the rent 


way to keep! them'in their places, if not 


advance them) - ſent to him daily the chai 
eſt Beauties they could find, adorned i 
rich Jewels,'-and- furniſhed with Preſentli 
be diſtributed among the Officers of 
Seraglio arid the Eunuchs, to engage tha 


in their Intereſts, and: to the protection aff 


thoſe who had ſent them. The Keſf 
Aﬀaſi was always to have the beſt ſhare, f 


itis'as he/pleaſes, that: theſe Beauties | 3 


he Beglerbegs or General Goye 


by 


rn G 


attnitted or not to the Carefles of the 8 


fa. - She that can make him her friend, I 
put her | Aﬀairs in a good way, and fl 


to 
| bn 


© 
. 
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Belgerbegs that: fent' het; ''for-the Keſfia þ- 


Agaſi knows well enongh how and whe 
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i&/tecommend:them to his: after. Bat 
Bflie or Johahi came to the Seraglid 

zout Jewels or any advantage but- her 
&wn-beauty 5. Fortune had given her no 
better: Patrons: than the inferiour Officets 
Wa 4thers who had taken her by force from 
hee Parents, upon which ſcore. deteſting 
cir;Perſons, - and abhorring their Vio- 
nce, {he would not have taken their Pre 


\ 
4 


> 


Tiven them. ' Nevertheleſs Cuſtom obliged, 
Kad/fhe ought to have done it 5 whereupon 
ther entrance into the. Seraglio 'one of 

the black Eunuehs whiſpered her in the Ear, 
Sad told her, You muſt by no means do as 
Shelaſt did that came in before you; ſhe 
Snade no Preſents to the Officers, and ſo fell 
Mato: diſgrace. She had not gone fix ſteps, 
:Scfdre another, an old Kadun or Gover- 
Heb (each of which has "five Damoiſels 
appt ber Tuition ) being raken with <he 
Futy of Johahi accoſted her: thus: What 
-Weſha is. it) that you: deſire to befriend? 
-Wour Beauty is ſufficient to attone for any 
-Wrime he ſhall. commit; Your Eyes carrywg 
Fiththem a protection forall his enormiries. 
Mie cuſtom of: Flattery is univerſal, and 
he appetite of-Lucte is as great, and diſpo- 
1 of all things as powertully 1n the Sera- 
te $045. a0y where clſe. But 'tis very (trange 


| the - 


mts, had they been in a condition to have 
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the Eunuchs ſhould be ſo cavetous in thills 
places, having: their Fortunes ſettled ally; 
their-lives,. a no Children when they'wllf 
dead to_inherit the vaſt Treaſures wt 
they. amaſs 5: This ſhows clearly that no 
ſon is to be required of that general wea 
neſs in mankind, and that our Vices x 
flow rather from.the corruption of ourd 
tures, than the neceſlities of Life. | 
-/ Fobahi returned no anſwer to theſe My 
cenaries, but.in theſe words, . which ſhen 
peated often. in_the Seraglo 3: I ſhould 
yoy-no {ervieeit [ſhould tell you the Ci 
where I was/born, ſeeing it is too poord 
afford you any conſiderable advantage w 
naging by-little. and little with great-pn 
dence what her Mother -had:fo ſerio 
commended forthe advantage of her Cc 
try. . She was:putiimmediately.into the C 
{tody.:of the, ;Kadar Kiaie, : which is 
Principal :Governeſs. of all: the Damoiſe 
ang.as ſhe was carrying her-into the Chu! 
chuck Oda or Chamber of new Comers,uil 
Sultan was by the. way recreating hin 
with ſeven.or eight of his Favourites ::4 
the news of her:arrival, he put. an end: 
his. ſports, all the preparation was laid 
and:a mortal-jealouſic ſeized upon the 
of the Nymphs, who upon fach occaſic 
are, betwixt fear and curioſity, under ſtrag 
agitatiou 
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Wpitations ; and indeed Where are the Ri- 
als that would not tremble upon ſuch an 
Alarm? Thoſe only who /are rejefted are 
leaſed with ſuch accidents, and do com- 
nonly pronounce the new Comers the hand- 
bmeſt they ever ſaw in deſpite to thoſe for 
#hom they had been refuſed. It was ob- 
trved, the Sultan exprefied no great im- 
Watience to ſee her, which gave ſome fatis- 
Qin tothe Favourites : He only demand- 
ed whether ſhe was as handſom as was re- 
Worted, and immediately four of the 04a- 
Wiqze7 proffered their ſervice to go ee, and 

Wheir report was already determined,ar leaſt 
Whe 5ul[ta: believed it fo; for being well 
equainted with the humours of that Sex, 
ie conceived they would readily ſpeak a- 
inſt their minds, and being envious of 
me anothers greatneſs, commend that cun- 
ply which perhaps they did not ap- 
ye; and condemn that which privately 
Whey admired. The $x/taz: underſtood well 
novugh the power of their jealoufie, and 
how to interpret their charaQter of 
b4hi, But he had no occalion to make 
ſe of his skillz the Meflengers never came 
ack, which was of great advantage to the 
bexian, for he concluded they were un- 

Willing to give him a deſcription of the 
ucendency of their Rival. Upon this 
M pre- 
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preſumption he ran to her himſelf; he 

| her, ſurveyed her, and liked her ſo well, 
entertained himſelf two whole days wit 
her, and for a long time made all his Cow 

ſhip to her. 

' The firftthing ſhe did was to enquirei 
to, and conſider all the Caballs, and 
trigues of the young Damoilelles, reſol 
ing to take her meaſures a quite contr 
way. Being qQne day with the S»/tanin 
Kioſque or Pavillion that looked upon 
Sea, ſhe flily took opportunity to infi 
ate the ambition and Corruption of hish 
vourites who fold all the Offices of tai 
Empire by the mediation of. his Eunuchi 
bartering for all publick Employmen 
both of War and of Peace. The $8ul 
being then in a good humour, had ſeat lah 
five or fix of his beloved Odaliques to ad 
to his mirth: When they came near, Jo 
preſented them, to the Sultan in a imiluly 
but malitious way, adrefling herſelf to 

in this manner (which ſufficiently ſhows 
great veneration the Tarks have for tl 
Emperour) God prolong your bleſſed au 
The Holy Prophet preferve you, See, Sit, 
txoop of fair Eadies, ambitions to app 
the King and Soveraige both of the 
and the Sea: and then (not ſtaying tort 
Sultax's anſwer) ſhe preſented them to biliihe 
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reſpet, The bleſſing of God go with you : 
The peace of the Holy Prophet make your 
days happy - This, Sire, is the Baſha of A- 
"Mlepo, preſenting one to him who but two 
days before had obtained that Baſhaſh 
for a perſon who had bribed her ſufh- 
Weiently. This, Sire, is the wh Meſitra, 

and this the Cadi of Trebazond, but he 
has but two days to be Cad, for there is 
another offers a thouſand Sequins more. 
For my part, Sir, (the great Prophet ble 
Pw Reign) I aſpire to nothing but a place 
I your favour and affeftion; and that I 
yould purchaſe with the beſt and deareſt 
Sof my blood : I leave the diſpoſal of the 
preat Offices to my Companions; let them 
me the heart of my Soveraign and we 
all be all contented. The 8#z/tax ſmiled, 
id being alwayes ready to gratifie his 0d4- 
s, he commanded Johahi to ask ſome- 
bing of him, and in merriment reproached 
der by her Generoſity. Johahi (who to 
mpaſs her defigns, had propoſed other 
Wkthods than what were practiſed by her 
Companions) inſtead of ſnarching at the 
opportunity, replyed with great modeſty 
o'the Sultar; The favour of our Prophet 
yore? you, the Great God preſerve you : Do 
ot divert me, Your _ is not — 
| 2 Q 


| i 
2 


one after” another, adding with profound 
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of my avarice, my Petition is for your he 
and affe&tion 3 in gaining that I ſhould 
more rich, and in requeſting it I have bee 
more ſelfiſh than all. the reſt of your (layg 
In this manner ſhe.dallied a long time, x 
fuſing the liberality of the Sx/tan, inſomug 
that he was forced to delude her, andcauſ 
preſents to be delivered underhand to thi 
Eunuchs-and Cadurs in Fohahi's name, 
if they had been ſent from her : Whaſyi 
they came to return their thanks, ſhe y 
amazed, and. for ſume time believed 'itt 
mockery, and done to reproach her fort 
omillion of a Cuſtom that had been pr 
Aiſed by every body elſe : But by degre 
ſhe perceived it was the generoſity of it 
Gallant who had prevented her deſires: 
this did not tranſport her, or tempt her 
yond her former Moderation : But at lengi 
he grew angry, and being impatient ofe 
preſting his Love to her by ſome _conlfide 
able boon, he told her in ſome heat, that 
. could be as proud as She, and that lince} 
hahi deſpiſed his favours, he was reſolwf: 
to-receive no more favours from her, 
hahi ſaw now was her time, ſhe repail 
immediately to the Keſ/ar-Agaſp, and « 
red him to go along with her.to the Empiiſo 
rour, and being come into his preſence;li 
addreſled 1n this manner 3 Behold, Sir, 
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urlll fave, 1 avs now in need of your bounty, the 
| belfl greet Prophet ſanGifie your days, and ſhowre 
ll down perpetual health and happineſs upon 
al Torr Sacred head : I ſhall beg nothing of 
flour Majeity, but for thoſe perſons that are 
Mueareſt Tour moſt ſublime Throne : Why 
au d Tour Majeſties vaſt Bounty exhauſt 
it ſelf abroad, when in Tonr own Court Tox 
eve ſuch excellent objeFs ? My firſt Peti- 
/hafWion is for Tour Mejeſties moſt ſublime and 
comparable ſelf, that Tou wonld have more 
are of Tour own health, and eaſe, and ſa- 
lifaction. In my own particular, T ſhould 
too happy if Tour Great Majeſty would 
ree@onch ſafe: to Grant my Petition ; but moſt 
pf ol, if any. pains or diligence of mine 
: MF onld procure, or, but iz the leaſt contribute 
0them. God make you vidtorious over your 
Inemies, and may our good Prophet pour 
own his bleſſing into your heart. There js 
t a perſon in Tour Majeſties vaſt Empire 
whom I can Mac any thing more juſtly 
to this Keſlar-Agaſi before you + And 
Wi krow nothing that T can ah for him ſo 
wperly, as the Government of the City 
ere I was born. Confer, IT beſeech you, 
pou a Slave that bas been ſo faithfull to 
w8acred Majeſty and Your Intereſts the 
venue of Athens, aud permit him to ſub- 
tate nuder him Kiais and ſuch Officers as 
G4. M 3 may 
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may n0t abuſe Tour Divine Authority, a+ 
ther have done before them, of whoſe vv E 
lences and extortions my miſerable Parent 1 
have many times given me ſad and dels 
rable Relations. . Rer requeſt was imme 
diately granted, yet not without regret | 
the Sultar, to fee that (he was not: to ha 

the profit of it her ſelf, and that ſhe | 

found out a way to draw a boon from hi 

without being obliged her ſelf to. call hi 
BenefaGtor. - By this means, the City of 4 
thens became dependant upon the Keſflp 
Agaſs, and the Revenue ever ſince. accrue 
to the Succeſſors in that Office. That K 
flar- Agaſs ſent thither a Deputy or Fart 

with: expreſs Order againſt Rapine andF 
tortion, which Order was not only exec 
ted then, but has been obſerved ever fins 
After ſhe had laboured ſo happily for tt 
benefit of her Countrey, Johahi pron E 
with'Child, and the $x/tans Love (whid is 
formerly was volatile ) being fixed 1n he 
tranſported with hopes of a Sons to inher 
his Empire, he was ſo forward as to ſt 
hima Family. He appointed him a Yai 
Agaſi, or Chief of the old S/tanneſs blat 
Eunuchs, and an Eſchatradeler- Agaſt 
black Eunuch that has the Tuition oft 
Sultans Children z but She died in labe 
and the Child, which was a Son, -with't 
an $4 65-00 | or 
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| who had doubtleſs been concemed in the 
+} Empire, being born a full Year before the 
ff nofortunate Oſman who ſucceeded Achmet. 
Y The S#ltax was infinitely grieved for the 
los of Fohbahi, and being jealous that ſome 
of his the-favourites had given her a lift, 
(which is a practiſe too common among 
them) he clapped two or three of the moſt 
IY q of them into the Old Seraglio, 
which Is never done but when the 8x/tar 
dies, to whom they were Favourites. This 
Grant which was given by Achmet to the 
Keſlar- Agaſs, | has been ever (ince continued 
to that Office ; but he who was moſt Ge- 
nerous, and from whom the City of Athens 
received the moſt honourable proteCtion, 
a was {lain in that great and dangerous Sedi- 
of tion in Conſtantinople in March 1655. 

This is the Story that was told by a black 
A Eunuch, that the Keſiar-Agaſe ſent to 4- 
af there to take poſleſlion of his new De- 
4 meaſnes : What honours would have been 
| ſhown 2 what Statues and Monuments ere- 
i fed to this Fohahi by the City of Athens, 
had ſhe been born in an Age when that 
poor Town was more flouriſhing and grate- 
full? At preſent it is content to receive any 
benefit, without inquiring from what hand 
itcomes. The good man Capitanakzs, and 
a Celoger called Hyeros Monachos Dama- 
[7 M 4 ſhinos 
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ſhinos (who gave us this account) ſeemed 
to be much concerned that the memory 
this Johahi was almoſt loſt in' that City 
though in other things (perhaps leſs cor 
derable) not only events, but names, and 
other circumſtances of above 3000. Year 
ſtanding, are Recorded, 

The Revenue of this Demeaſn is Farme 
every year to him who gives moſt, and ye 
it ſeldom amounts to above 7 or 8000 Pi 
aſters ; and though he who Rents it, is bit 
really a Farmer, yet he takes upon himſelf 
the quality of a Yaywode, The beſt partd 
the Revenue is the Cuſtoms ; he receive 
likewiſe the tenth of their Avelanade that 
grows about Athens. This Avelanade 1 
kind of Akorn which they uſe for Dying 
but it. 15 moſt proper for Tanning of Lex 
ther. When this Yaywode is an auſtc 
man, and values himfelf, as he does wht 
is at preſent in the place, all people fe 
him, and even the Cad; himſelf. - To gin 
you an inſtance. ' Father Lewzs of Paris ( 
zealous Capuchin now, though formerly 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Regiment 
Monſieur le Mareſhal de la Motte Fands 
cour_) being Catechiſing one day in Athen 
as an 1ncouragement to a Boy in whom ht 
tound great hopes both of Memory andy . i 
Judgment, he gave bim an Agyz.: As - th 
+0 | | Lady; 
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Lad was going from him, a Txrkiſb Bo 
ſnatched the, 4gnws away out of the hands 
of the A, 7 Father Lewis being by, 
andapprehending Profanation, ſtopped the 


i 7k, would have it again, and laying hold 
nlff of his Veſt, the Boy ſtruggled, and his Veſt 


wastorn. Some Mahumetans ſtanding by, 


4 and glad of the occaſion, cried out a Chris 
«fl bran is beating of a Turk, which with them 
Mis00 leſs than Capital. A Tumult was imme- 


diately raiſed, the Cad? ſent for, and im- 


© mediately he gave Sentence againſt the 
off poor Father, who ſubmitted with all meek- 
off nels The Conſul privately ſent a dozen 
ut Loaves of Sugar to the Yaywode, and gave 


him an account of Proceedings: The Yay- 
wood repaired to the place, reprehended 
the Cad; for his forwardneſs, and told him 
he would examine the bufinels himſelf, and 


baſſee it decided next morning : Immediately 


be diſcharged the Father cut of Priſon, and 


delivered him to the cuſtody of the Conſul; 


atnight he went himſelf to the houſes of . 
the Informers, and threatning to drub them, 


Fe made them recant, by which means he 


reſcued the poor Capuchir in deſpight of the 


i Cedi,, This Father is at preſent very well, 
jj 0d lives in Napoli di Romania. 
il .iTxeſday the 23. in the Morning, the firſt 


| 


thivg we did was to ſecure gur ſelves of the 
Ks”: * protection 
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proteQion of the Tyrk;zſo Ofhcers, to whonlff p, 
we preſented ſeveral curioſities, and afte xr 
wards made them a Vilit OO Big 
chi would by no means be perſwaded alat 
with us for reaſons that he kept to himſel 
For our Interpreter, we made choile of 
wp A a' haughty ſupercilious felloy 
at one who knew every body, was we 
known himſelf, and ſpake Italian v 
well. In a word, our confidence 1n hit 
was ſo great, that we refuſed Cajetas th 
Emgliſh, and Baptiſta Fannis the Frend 
Dragoman, Who were each of them pn 
poſed 'to ns. The Sardar and the Cad 
were not then in Athens; ſome three ( 
four days before the Sardar was gone i 
one of his Country Houſes not far from It 
ffrna; Wetherefore addrefled our felvest 
the Diſdar in the Caſtle, but more in cun p, 
ofity than duty. When a Stranger or Gruliff lo 
himſelf deſires to go into the Caſtle, he mull th 
have the conſent of the Diſadar, who (endif m 
his Ring for their ſafe Conduct; and tiff ac 
Servant by whom his Ring 1s ſent (recei D 
Ing a Preſent, either from Greek or Straiff #9 
ger) ſhowing his Ring, the Guards ſufiaſ in 
him to paſs, as we found by experience. p; 
In the time-that Athens flouriſhed, thi R 
Caſtle ſtood in the middle. of the Town th 
and was called indiffereatly Glaxcopion,h 4 
Parthenn, 
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il rarthenon, Cecropia, Polis, and Acropolis 
at preſent they call it nn It is ſituate 
upon a MotIntain which the Ancients called 
Tritonion, becauſe dedicated to the God- 
defs Minerva, called formerly Tritonia, or 
Tritogenia. As we were making our Tower, 
toget up to the Caſtle, we ſaw at the top 
Jl of the Rock a Caloger or N## of the Or- 
"il der of St. Baſil, who kept the door of a much 
oF frequented Church that ſtands in the hol- 
Ef low of the ſaid Rock : The Church is call- 
Jl ed Paragia, as being dedicated to the Vir- 
"y gi0 Mary, we being willing to beſtow the 
iſt fruits of our curioſity upon it, Fent in, 
and found 1t very handſom, and richly a- 
_ by the care of the Lady Govern- 
f As ſoon as we were come forth of the 
' Parzgia, 1 perſwaded our Companions to 
© look about them more ſeriouſly, for it was 
I thereabouts that the Grotto was, which a- 
f nong the Ancients was ſo Famous for the 
F 2dventures betwixt Apo/o and Crenſe , 
'F Daughter of a King of Athens; whichGrot- 
© ts was afterwards by the Athenians turned 
F into a Temple, and dedicated to Apoo and 
Par: And thanks to the hardneſs of the 
Rock, there is the moſt entire relique of all 
the' Monuments remaining of the Old 
#4thtns; and of this Groffto Emripides makes | 
_—_— | | mention 
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mention in two or three of his Tragedigh pc 
The hollow Rock: that is near it was calle 
Macre Petre,' and it was admifed by ſony 
of us (more verſt in Warlike Afairs tha 
the reſt) that the Chriſtian Cor ſaires, + 
mong their, many Deſigns and Enterprizaſ fie 
upon the T»rks, never thought of making F1 
uſe of that hole as of a Mine half made tots 
their hands for blowing up the Caſtle, a 
which in their judgment ten or twelve Bar br 
rels of Powder would cafily and eftectualhſſ ve 
have done : but this was only whiſpered 
among our ſelves, - for the Turks are very (by 7 
in thoſe points, and we had our Janizariu 4 
always at our heels, Mm 
It is moſt certain, that about eighten 
months ſince, a Grezk of the I{land of Can 4 
dia who had lived long in Athens, came cc 
privately to Daniel Fuſtiniani, Commil 
ſary and Treaſurer-General for the Yen 5 
tian Fleet, and propoſed to him the pills * 
ging of Athens, which being an open Town 
would have been no hard matter, and for} « 
the Caſtle, he. would have taken that by} P! 
the hole I mentioned before; to effect this, i ts 
the Candioz deſired only eight hundred 
Men, and three or four Field-Pieces (more 
for-terrour than execution) with ten barrel | b 
of Powder for. ſpringing the, Mine, It} 
laid, that at firſt Jaſtiniar; rejeted his pros 
poſition 
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poſition, upon the ſcore, that the Plague 
was in Athens, and he was fearful the 
Troops which he imployed in that Enter- 
prize ſhould bring the Sickneſs into the Ye- 
wtian Fleet : But afterwards having con- 
x fidered 1t better, he Communicated with 
ll Frazciſco Cornaro, and Zors, Foſcarini, 

two Noble Yenetians that ſerved in Candy, 
and all three of them refolved to have 
broke 1t to General Moroſini, and the Pro- 
veditor Cornaro ; but in the very nick, the 
Fenetians, having the better againſt the 
8 74s in a Sea-fight upon the Coaſt of Car- 
© dis, changed their minds and took” other 
meaſures, | 

For my own part, when Þ heard of this 
deſign, I concluded it rejected upon ac- 
count of difficult execution, for the Guards 
0.the Pyrgo or Watch-Tower in Porto- 
Lione, are too diligent to have been ſurpri- 
zed, or to have failed giving timely Alarm 
tothe Athenians, though diſperſed up and 
down in the -Country by reaſon of the 
Plague : Beſides, the diſtance betwixt 4- 
thens and Porto-Lione (where their deſcent 
muſt have been made) would have given 
the Atherians leaſure to have got into a 
body, and endangered the retreat of the 
Fenetians, though they had come ina body 
of four thouſand men; and as tothe blow- 


ing 
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ing up the Caſtle by that hole in the GD! 
to, I thought it unpraficable in reſpe6 
the height of the Rock, which is of ſuchi 
nature, that the breach cannot be fave 
able; for let the Rock fall which way 
will, it will fall into the Mine, and 1 
ſuch heaps of rubbiſh as will require an 
ther Mine to remove, which is not tol 
done without more time than is conſiſte 
with thoſe ſudden attempts; in a word 
the Yenetians durſt not venture upon it; 

From the Panagia we palled on towar 
the Caſtle, and nothing could be more ft 
markable than the way by which we went: 
It was made of the ruines of the old Lyt 
am, the Famous School where Ariſta 
taught his Philoſophy. It is now level; at 
very pleaſant, but nothing to be ſeen of 
old Paleſira where their Champions wr 
{tled. Upon this flat it is, that in time« 
War, their new raiſed men are exerciſe 
and prepared for the Field. - Upon certain 
dayes in the year, the Athenians dine pub 
lickly upon 1t, where they have no wat 
of water, being (upplyed 'by the ruines's 
an old Aquzduct. We fell into mighty T6 
pographical diſputes about the place whett 
totmerly ſtood that Famous Fountain call 
ed Panopis, whoſe waters have been \met 
diverted, That Fountain was called allo 

| Di 
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Diocharis, as being not far from a Gate of 
he City of that Name” : There are ſome 


(wooden Pipes to be ſeen, but nothing ſo 


ig as has been mentioned by very credi- 


: ble Authors. The Trees which have been 


planted are ſo ſhady and delightful, that it 


Mis become the common walk of the Town, 
and is therefore called Peripatay, and que- 


ftionleſs, it was the convenience of that, 


{which invited Ariſtotle , gave him oppor- 


tunity of teaching his Diſciples as he was 


if valking, and the name of Peripateticks to 
bis Followers. 


To dilate upon their Dofrine would be 


Yfaperflaous, ſeeing it is at this day the great 


ieme of our Schools : I ſhall only fay, 
that their great ſtudy is to underſtand, the 
proprieties of Nature, and the force of ſe- 
cond cauſes. Their Morality is pleaſant, 


ofBafirming, that to arrive at the Summan Bo- 


mr, and make our lives happy in this 
World, our Virtue muſt be beholding to 


the advantages and commodities of our 


Bodies : Corporis commodis compleri vitans 


of leet ar putant. As to pallions, they are fo 


x} far from eradicatidg them, that they be- 
© leve them neceſſary. Theophraftus upon 


WE the flight of Arifozle taught in the ſame 


t = and had above two thouſand Scho- 


In 


, In this Lyceum was alſo kept the Ce 
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Y 


of the Polemark,, who is the third of tel, 


nine Archontes : The firſt of the Archox 
by way of excellence was called Archon 


the ſecond, King of the Sacrifices z 


third Polemarque ; and the fix others pr 


miſcuouſly by the name of The ſmothetulif 
This Tribunal in the Lyceum was prind 


pally for ſtrangers, for in time of Wart 
Polemarque was Captain-General of alltl 


Forces of that Common-wealth ; and 
time of Peace, he was Judge 1n all Cauſ 
and Controverſies betwixt Strangers and thi 


Inhabitants of that Town. 


Not far from this Tribunal ſtood a $ 
tue of Heros Lycas or Lycias the Soni 
Pandion; which Statue repreſented a Woll 
and by every Tribunal in the City thenhi 


was a Statue of the ſame Figure. 


About lixty yards from thence, . upon a 
Eminence, as Herodotws obſerves, are'tt 


be ſeen the ruines of the Areopags, thilfii 


Renowned and Majeſtick Court, wholſto 


Members are never mentioned in Hiſtory 


but with great Veneration for their tra 


ſcendent Integrity and Juſtice. It was def 


nominated Areopageys from Ares, a Name 
which the Greeks had given to- Mars ; ant 
the firſt Cauſe' that was ever heard init 


was an Impeachment againſt him, for bi 


iog 
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Wie fait one of the Sons of Neptune. Per- 
taps you may remember how thoſe Pagans 
roached with it by LaFantius; Vos 
Womicidare Martem tonſecraſtis ut Deun, 
mod tamen Hon feciſſetis , t illum Areopa-» 
we in Criicerm ſuſtuliſſent. But LaGantins 
nevaricated, and did not ſay all, for this 
omicide' was judged by twelve of their 
Gods before the Court of the Areopagite 
erefted. Authors do not agree upon 
teir number; ſome will have them Thirty 
ne, others Fifty one, and others above 
ive hundred; which makes it probable 
What in different times their number was 
"Witerent. All the reſt of their Magiſtrates 
re annual, only the Areopdgite were for 
, They held their Court always inthe 
lght , hey in the dark, that they might 
'Wilpatch their buſineſs with more intenti- 
Wo and impartiality, when free from all 
objects that might work upon their affe- 
"tions, and diſpoſe them unjuſtly either 
$0 ſeverity or pity. But it was a general 
racice in all Courts for the Judges to fit 
the open air in places uncovered : 
Wheir Salaries were all equal, -and paid 
ut of the Publick Money, beſides a Fee 
Wt about Three half pence in every Cauſe. 
Wacicers's time the Romens entered them- 
flves among theſe Areopegite; and referred 
N ſeveral 
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ſeveral knotty and ambiguous Cauſes t 
their deciſion. 

Oa. the left hand of the Areopagus w 
paſled by a Hill exactly of the height of the 
Caſtle, it is called Thajans Arch, from tf 
ruimes of a Trumphal Arch which. Traje 
cauſed to be erected upon it: but ancier 
it was called A/uſeon, from Muſexs whi 
uſed to recite his Verſes there, The Citt 
del which the Macedonians built theret 


bridle the Town; and the brave exploitd 


Olympiadorus, who (with twelve more 
beat out-.the Garriſon, have made-the plac 
very memorable in Hiſtory, - Some of a 
Fellow Travellers having taken a fane 


(from-the great. noiſe that -at this day the 


name of 4driau makes in that.City) wou 


needs have it that that Arch was dedicate 


to him, but it is a miſtake/if- you will 
lieve.common-report, which calls that Hi 
at this hour Trajans Arch. | | 

There is but- one, avenue to the Caſt 
and that not imbelliſhed as of old with t! 


famous Ante-Port called Propylea, what 


magaiticeat ſtruqture coſt as many Talet 
as amounts of. our. money to Two Millic 
and fix hundred Livers, which went ve 
high .in ar"age when the Salary of one 


their 'Soveraign Judges was but 4, 4. js 


diem. This Bropylea is at preſent not! 


| 
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OF but rubbiſh, yet even that ſhows it to have 
been noble and great. On the (ide of it 
there is built a place for a double Court of 
Guard, but the building is very indiffe- 


Formerly the Keys of this Fort were de- 
polited in the hands of ſome conſiderable 
"Y man, who notwithſtanding (by a certain 
"} difidence in the Government) was to keep 
" Fthem "but one day: and the perſon was 
| « by lot. Afterwards it was intruſted 

one of the Epiſtate or Prytanes, of 
"Y whom you ſhall hear more hereafter: Oaly 
this by the by: There were three fort of 
'E Animals that never were admitted-into this 
gf Caſtle; Dogs, becauſe of their naſtineſs; 
f Goats, leſt they ſhould crop the branches 
"MY of the ſacred Olives; and Crows, as being 
wlll forbiden by Xſizerva. The reaſons you ſhall 
- Fave afterwards. 
. Part of the Garriſon was in Arms at the 
Gate, not ſo much in complement to us as 
to ſhow the exaCtneſs of their Guards, 
though we' had ſent them a Preſent before. 
The whole Garriſoa conſiſted of about: 300 
vn; they would have them thought to 
"Ye Jarizaries, but they were but ſo many 
" dead pays, and the Soldiers when called to 
"their Arms, were born and bred in that 
Country, and far ſhort of that Martial Or- 
N 2 der, 


\* 
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der, of which more another time. Inal 
the Turkiſh Territories there are ſuch ſon 
of people which take upon them that name 
fo make them more formidable ; and all x 
long upon the Frontiers where the Garr- 

| ſons are inforced with Janizaries, and 
where there is a neceſlity of good Soldier, 
theſe are lnoked upon as the refuſe of their 
Militia, and called by way of contempt 
Muhanat or Poultrons, as I ſaid before. I 
the Caſtle of Athens there are about three 
hundred of them ; they are upon the Guat 
only in the day time; for as ſoon asity 
night the Children of theſe Fanizarin 
walking round within the Works, with 
continual ſhouts and cryes would perſwade 
as of their vigilance and readineſs , and 
eſpecially upon the arrival of any ſtranges 
they are more clamourous than ordinary, 
to ſignifie the carefulneſs of their Parents 
and ſtrike us with greater terrour, and ap 
prehenfion of them, whilſt in truth the good 
men are either aſleep in their beds, or + 
broad abour- their buſineſs, being moſt of 
them Mechanicks. That part of the Wal 
which they call C:20zioz (which is toward 
the South) is covered over with a kind 6 

Herb they call Parthenon or Matricaria lik 

our Mother-wort, of which you may 

more in Plytarch in his Lite of Sy{/2, There 
, 6 
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s nothing ſo much of it on the other Wall 
called +7 pan : Theſe Walls are old and 
decayed, but well ſupported by Buttreſles 
in ſeveral places : The Greeks are obliged 
to keep them in repair, and their Privi- 
ledges are preſerved to them for their 
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The Artillery belonging to the Caſtle, 
conſiſts of twenty Pieces of Canon; their 
Carriages are alwayes in very good Order, 
and it is part of the Chriſtians Duty to keep 
them ſo : We made our Viſit to the Di/ſ- 
dar, who received us very civilly : He was 
a corpulent Man, well enough behaved, and 
had two Sons, one already 1n the Army in 
Candia, and the other preparing to go thi- 
ther : The latter was a very handſom Youth, 
with a great skar upon his lip, that he had 
got with darting of a Javelin after the man- 
ner of the Turks, and being cured by a bal- 
ſom which Father $im0x gave him, he re- 
tained a great kindneſs for him, and did 
him many good Offices to his Father ; and 
us Father was ſo ſenſible of what he had 
done for-his Son, that he never ſince comes 
lat way, bur he ſtops at his door, and fa- 
lutes him in Greek with a Cal/imera Patera, 
eM01, Good Morrow Father, which is frequent- 
eo) followed with a Viſit, and great expreſ- 
ons of favour. He treated us with Sher- 
N 3 bet 
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bet and Perfumes, and other kind of* Ciyj 
lities, which we had beſpoke by our mge 
ſolid Preſents : His Ceremonies were ng 
long, but they tired our whole Company, 
which the Di/dar perceiving, underſtand 
ing our Curiolity, and obſerying our eye 
ſtill fixt upon the Temple of Minerva, kt 
commanded it ſhould be opened, and Or 
dered the Kiaia to attend us. | 

This Temple was built by Pericles (i 
the place where the Old Temple was burn 
by the Perſians) and all People and. Cre 
tures were imployed ia the building of i 


as you may ſee in Plutarch in his Lite d 


Cato the Cenſor. Callicrates and IGing 
were the Chief Architeds, and 1Ginw (bt 
ing of the greater reputation of the two) 
lett us a deſcription of it in a Book which 
he writ expreſly, but it is loſt; and inde 
the building it (elf is little bettcr, for be 
fore this time nothing conſiderable woul 
have been left of it, had not Adrian 

plyed his care, and repaired itz to what 
we are obliged for whatever is memoral 
or antique 1n Athens : 1 wilh Poſterity ma 


find the Tzrks as well inclined to preſent 


them. 


After this Temple had for a long tint 


been made uſe of in the worſhip of Aint 
va, the Chriſtians turned it into a Chure 
| and 
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and called it Sante Sophia : The Twrks 
have turaed it ſince into a M{oſqxe. I hope 
one day to ſhow you a draught that I took 
of it, by which you will at one glance diſ- 
cover ſo much beauty and magniticence, as 
will attone for the reſolution I have tiken 
of loſing no more time in deſcribing it 
thus, than barely in letting you know, that 
the Dorick Order is no where ſo excellent 


i asthere. That it is ſo Noble and Magni- 
tf ficeat without, that the very Sea-men be- 
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take themſelves to their PerſpeQive-Glaſles 
as far as they can ſee : That the Frontis- 
piece is moſt beautifull, and the Portico's 
(which make the Wings) with the Figures 
wherewith they are adorned, do-add-ex- 
ceedingly to it. 

Upon this Frontiſpiece it was, that. with 
great Joy and Veneration we read- that Fa- 
mous Inſcription mentioned 1n Scripture, 
To the unknown God : It is not ingraven 
upon the door of a little Chappel, as ſome 


of People would have it, who'do not remem- 
Y ber, that in the 2f0ſco's there are neither 


Chappels nor Altars permitted to remain. 
- Nevertheleſs you muſt not conceive that 
this was one of thoſe Inſcriptions which 


il gave occaſion to Saint Paxl to diſcover to 


the Athenians that God of whom: till then 


they had been ignorant. The Chriſtians of 


N 4 the 
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the third Century had ſet them up in me i 
mory of the Ancient Inſcriptions whit 
Epimenides cauſed to be ingraven on the 
Altars-in the time of Solow, as' we at 
told by Diogenes Laertias ; and Panſanin 
gives.us an account of the fituation of thok 
Altars in Phalerum, and in the Province o 
Elis. 
Among the Statues on the out-f1de oftt 
Temple, the beſt work is a Marble Statue 
a Lion. They have all of them been! 
great danger of pulling down by the {cry 
pulolity of the Mahumetan Religion, whit 
forbids.the Image of any Animals, and v 
on that- ſcore ſeveral of them are nal 
but at length ſome civiler than others, & 
plained their Law with more favour tothe 
Statues, and preſerved thoſe of them which 
are left; and yet the kindneſs of the Officer 
could not have done. itt, had not Divine 
Proyidence Cooperated ; for at our & 
trance 1nto the! 2foſco, the firſt thing our Je 
nizary.ſhew'd us; was, a Picture of the Vir 
gia Mary, one of her Eyes being ſhot out 
with a Musket bullet by a Txrk : The Ste 
ry (though not at all to their advantage) 
15 commemorated by the Trrks 'as well # 
by the Chriſtians; the Turks aggravate it, 
and, will-teH you that the ſacriledge ws 
puniſhed miraculouſly, the bullet rebound 
7. ved We h in | 
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ie igupon the MalefaQtor with ſuch violence 


that it ſtruck out his brains; but the Chr3- 


b flians (whoſe teſtimony is looked upon as 
ff more credible) ſay only that he immediate- 


loſt the uſe” of his right Arm, and con- 


x tinued lame ever after. 
& © The building within is nowſo rich as with- 


- 
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out,- but it is as regular ; It is but of late 
yeats that it has been diſcernable, and that 


of was by removing the traſh wherewith it 


was full by reaſon of the Mahumetan Offer- 
ings : For it ſeems the place where this 
Temple ſtands has had in all Ages a Power 
fo incourage and ſpur men on to Devoti- 
on, there being a certain kind of fatality 
that determines Men and Cities to peculiar 
Practices and Cuſtoms. The ſame Star that 
made Athens ſuperſtitious in times of Ido- 
latry, that made them ſo fervently pious in 
times of Chriſtianity, has made them as zea- 
ſous under the Diſcipline of the Txrks. 'Tis 
not above fifteen years fince this Temple of 
Minerva was one of the moſt Celebrated 
Moſquos 19 all Turkie; to which Reputa- 
tion it was advanced by the Dervices, 
which are a fort of Religious Twrksz and 
before the preſent Grand Yiſter (Chief Mi- 
miſter in the Port) provoked by their frauds 
and colluſion 'in matters of Religion, had 
baniſhed them out of Exrope to Cogna yu 
LT k t ey 
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they were Originally Inſtituted, they aug 
n&' reckoning even of their Dervices til 
they had been in Pilgrimage at the Moy 
ia Athens - Theſe ſort of Pilgrims had (@ 
they thought) adorned the inſide of thi 
Temple with pieces of Taffaty and oldScarf 
which they hag hung up and diſplayed in 
every corner, There was not any of they 
Devotes (for each Order has its Devotg) 
but faſtned to the Walls ſome lirtle Bange 
or other of. Red and Yellow Taffaty, and 
now and then of Yellow and Green, whid 
are the Colours the Spahi or Turkiſh Cy 
valry carry in their hands upon any ſolemn 
Cavalcade. Others of them who had bee 
in Foreign Parts, would hang up ſome bay 
ble they had brought from thence; ands 
thers that were Artificers, when they had 
made any thing extraordinary, would giy 
{ome of them to their Moſque, and hany 
them wp againſt the Wall : but this clut 
ter of Offerings is almoſt quite laid aſide, 
Standing ſo high as it did, 1t was [trange, 
me thought, to find it ſo dark; but by the 
wiſdom of that excellent Architect 17inw 
it was contrived with very few windows, 
that it might with more force and folidity 
refiſt the-aſlaults of the winds, which for 
want of free paſſage do many times make 
a great noiſe in the Moſque; and the Lamps, 
| according 
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ding to the Cuſtom of the Turks, be- 
yery numerous, and hanging thick with 
ilt wires, the wind ſtrikes them one againſt 
ff agother, and makes a noiſe very unpleafing 
tothe ear. 

It is only at Prayer time theſe Lamps are 
lighted, and indeed they give bur little ad- 
rahtage to the common light of theTemplez 
and yet we were no ſooner entered, butwe 
were ſuprized with a more than ordinary 
luſtre, refracted from two bright poliſhed 
Stones, placed cloſe by one another in the 
main wall towards the bottom of the 
Moſque. They ſeemed to be two large 
Lamps that caſt an extraordinary light, and 
as we advanced the light ſeemed to in- 
creaſe, Their Colour was not unlike the 
Carbuncle, and ſome body had had the cu- 
riolity to examine them; for in one of them 
there 1s a little hole, made] ſuppoſe to that 
purpoſe. The jet Mirror or Looking-Glals 
n the Abbey of Sr. Dernzs 1s nothing fo 11- 
luſtrious. Their Figure is rectanglar, or a 
long (quare, each of them about three foot 
Jong, and a foot and a half broad. We 
having obſerved that the Tzrks which were 
with us looked upon them with more than 
uſual reſpe&,had not the eonfidence to touch 
or examine them any farther leſt we ſhould 
have been guilty of ſome great profanation. 

| Belides 
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Beſides the Kiaia interpoſed, and we we 
obliged to the more formality , the Inw 
of the Moſque making towards us himſelf 
accompanied by the Taliſman and his Kad. 
gigs, which are one to the other in theſane 
ſubordination as the Parſons, and Vicars,and 
Curates among us. It was no little favour 
which the Diſdar had done us in preparing 
the 7a, and diſpoſing him to be civilty 
us, who of himſelf was a ſevere and rigid 
man, having been a Kodgias in Aſia, where 
the Mahumetans are (o ſcrupulous, thatif; 
Chriſtian be taken in any of their Moſque, I 1, 
he has no way to get off, but either by apo-ſ;p 
{tafie or death. (t 
Theſe Officers advancing with great gre 
vity towards us, attributed the cauſe of that I ,, 
light to a Miracle of theit Prophet Mabe 
met; for the Religion of the Turks run. 
much upon Miracles, and we thought net, 
ther ſafe, nor indeed civil to conteſt the 
truth of it. The Stones being tranſparent, I; 
one of theſe two things muſt of neceſlity I 
produce that light; either there mult be pl 
two Lamps behind it, whoſe light is ſeen Y;, 
through, or elſe the two Lamps before'it Ny, 
being placed exactly in the oppoſite Wall, 6, 
dart their rays upon thoſe Stones, which 1 
rays are reflected again as from a Looking: 
Glaſs. We could diſcern nothing behind 
that 
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that might be the cauſe, though on the 
fides of it, according to the Turk;zſb Mode, 
there hung great numbers of Auſtriges Egg23 
ſeveral little Lamps withour lights, and ſe- 
reral little Globes of Cryſtal. Be it from 
which it will, it is probably deſigned to 
perpetuate the prodigy of that Golden 
Lamp which was placed there by Calima- 
>a, the famous Sculptor, who was the firſt 
that invented the way of piercing Stone 
with an Augar. This Lamp was ſupplied 
with Oil but once a year, though it was to 
keep a.conſtant light night and day before 
the Statue of Minerva: But the Ancients 
(though otherwiſe ſufficiently ſuperſtitious) 
made no Miracle of it, ſuppoſing the du- 
ration of the light proceeded from an occult 
property in the nature of the Wick, which 
as they thought was made of a fort of in- 
combuſtible Cotton ; nevertheleſs it burn- 
ed not without ſmoke, for to carry it off, 
Calimachws had made a moſt admirable Pipe 
that conveyed it out at the top of the Tem- 
ple. At preſent it is quite otherwiſe : But 
to ſettle our thoughts; with an eager and 
decifive tone, the Tmaz told us, that the 
irſt appearance of the Miracle of the two 
Lamps, was the very day that Sultan Ma- 
bowet IT. turned that Temple into a Moſque. 
la a word, Mahomet II. 1s in Athens ot fo 

8 great 
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190 Athens Ancient and Modern, Þ 
great reputation, that they think all thing 50 
extraordinary that are done either by hinf®* 
or for him. 

Before theſe two Stones there ſtands; 
white Marble Chair formerly imployed! 
the Arch-Biſhop, but now it is the place fron 
whence the 1-4 diſpences his Alchoras; 
and in each fide of the Chair, in the mij 
Wall there are two Cupboards, covered 
with two Tables of Marble, in which t 
Chriſtians uſed to put the Ornaments ke 
their Altar. One of thoſe Cupboards he 
not been opened fince the Chriſtians hat 
poſlettion of that Churchz and the other 
being raſhly and audacioufly opened nt 
many years ſince by a Txrk, there cant 
forth ſo miſchievous and peſtilent an Ant, 
as brought the Plague into the City, and 
was the occalion of a great Mortality. Thi 
is confeſſed by the Tarks themſelves, al 
ſince that time no body has had the courag 
to open them. 

Whea we came out of the Temple, ati 
diſtance of about fifry paces, we ſaw that 
famous Well that is recorded as one of tl 
Wonders in Nature; and even at this dy 
the Athenians do eſteem it one of tit 
greateſt Rarities of their Country, Its w# 
ter 15 falt, and of the ſame colour with the 
Sea; every time the South wind blows, " 
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Fimightily agitated, and makes a greatnoiſe 
inthe bottom of the Well. 

Our Fellow-Travellers being impatiently 
and inceſlantly addicted to Natural diſqui- 
ftions, had not found a fairer ſubje& for 
Their diſſertations. Some were of opinion 
Tthat from the Sea to the Well there was 
ſome ſecret and ſubterraneous Meatws, into 
which the wind forcing it ſelf, ' made an 
ebullition, orelſe the Sea was driven there- 
by violently up to the Well, and ſupplied 
it with Salt waters. Others objected thar 
the Spring muſt be there, and proceeding 
on Hydraulick Principles, concluded that 
Water rifing naturally no higher than 
Fthelevel of its Fountain, could not be car- 
ried from the Sea ſo high as to the top of 
the Caſtle Hill, but would rather have diſ- 
gorped into the Pits in the Tower Town, 
where yet there is not the leaſt ſemblance 
&> any ſuch thing. Burt all agreed that the 
nolſe-proceeded from the force of the wind 
difperfing the vapours which the ſaltneſs of 
the Water exhaled, and that it was from the 
dilpoſition of the Sea-banks, that only a 
South wind could come at it. 

"In-a Country proper for Experiment, we 
ſhould have weighed it with Rain and Sea- 
water, examining how they would have in- 
;E&porared, and which of the —_ --o 
allen 
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92 Achens Ancient and Modery 
fallen down tb the bottom: We ſho 
have tried whether Freſh-water Fiſh woull 
have lived longer in it than Sea-Fiſh; an 
cauſing both of them with a gentle firet 
evaporate; have ſeen which had left the 
moſt Salt. Had it been Winter we ſhot 
have tried which would have been 
frozen. We ſhould have likewiſe obſey 
ed whether the bottom of the Well ha 
been Chalky, Gravelly, Tarfy, Rocky 
or Sandy; and perhaps have proceeded 
far in our Curioſity, as to have taken ſome 
Criminal out of Priſon, and cauſing himt 
drink it, have ſeen whether it would h 
put him into a Dyſertery according to the 
propriety of the Sea-water. 

From the Caſtle Hill, we could diſcover 
all the I{les in the Gulf of E-g3a, without 
help of .our PerſpeQives, of which index 
we durſt not make uſe to look about as we 
would have done, becauſe we were vey 
near a ſteep place that isto this day meme- 
rable for the precipitation of a King, at 
might well be a place of puniſhment to ped 
ple that are over-curious. It was Egem 
Father of Theſeas, who threw himſelf domt 
headlong 2905 years fince, having fron 
the ſame place where we ſtood, deſcrieds 
' far off at Sea, the black Sails of that Ship 
which brought back from Creet his Son; 
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& whom he ſuppoſed the Afinotanre had de- 
Y vured;” Plutarch gives you a particular ac- 


count. 
| 6 ſmall diſtance upon the plain or flat 
A of the Caſtle there is a ſmall point of a Rock 
with nothing about it, which probably 
wasthe place where $:/exns diſpoſed of him- 
ſelf when he came along with Bacchas in- 
tothis Caſtle : In the ſame Court there were 
Kformerly a hundred remarkable things to be 
een, and as many more in the houſes that are 
eYnow ſet. apart for the entertainment of the, 
Janizaries « Upon the Plain there were 
ſeveral Altars dedicated to Friendſhip, Mo- 
deſty, Integrity, Oblivion, Jupiter, Vulcan, 
Neptwre and Minerva fo that you may 
obſerve, that in old time their Altars were 
not alwayes within the Precincts of their 
Temples : Many were in the Field, and 
uncovered, which the Romans called Sub 
Dio. 
K On that fide where the Jarizaries are 
;Flodged , nothing is to be ſeen but ruines, 
Fexcept the * Arſenal built by Lycargas the 
Son of Lycophron, which Arſenal appears 
Will very Magnificent and Lofty, eſpecially 
FWhegreat Tower, which is one of the firſt 
Mhings that diſcovers the Caſtle tothe Ships 
Ft their entrance into the Gulf of Ergzizs 
and I have an Opinion it was upon that 
Tower 
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Tower that the Statue of Minerva was 
ced, which Statue was of ſuch a vaſt big 
neſs, that from the Promontory of Suzi 
the caſque and lance of it might eahily be, 
deſcried. Lycurgus built this Arſenal df 
Marble, and among the reſt of the Am 
nitions, there is conſtantly in readineh 
proviſion of fifty thouſand Arrows. 
Quite through the Janizaries Apar 
meat there is nothing to be ſeen but ruin 
of houſes, that in appearance have forme. 
ly been very Magnificent ; but the G 
frequenting thoſe places but ſeldom, ue 
had not the help of Tradition to inform 
where {tood the Temples of Jupiter Tutte, 
ris, Minerva the —_—_ Neptune, & 
glaura, her Siſter Pandroſa, and VidGorig 
as likewiſe the Temple of Yexns, whit 
Phedra cauſed to be Erected, to acquiily.. 
her (elf of a Vow that ſhe had made for ha, 
recovery from loving Hip olytus + The 
Famous Places, where of 6id ſo many God, 
had Incenſe burned to them, are now « 
faced and profaned with the Tobacco 
the Turks, at preſent the greateſt fmoakeh, 
ia the world : I ventured among the ru; 
bilh of one of thoſe ruined houſes ; In 
life time I never ſaw ſo many Choughs ul 
ſaw there, which Birds are more _comt 
in Athexs now than formerly, but nothi 
{o conſiderable. M 
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+ This 'great demolition confidered,, © do 


jor think you can reaſonably 1 inquire aker 


Olive-Tree' which ſprang up fo mira- 
louſly in» the Caſtle»when Minerve and 
Weplare had their great difference about 
he poſſcfiion of that Country, Nor do [I 
believe you will be more (eager to inform 
your:fe}F of the 0piſthodomos, or place of 
heir publick Treafurie, in which there was 


Jpways iz depoſito a thouſand Talents of 


ady Money: kept with ſo much rigour 


For the extreameſt dangers, that unleſs the 


7 were 10. imminent hazard of ptllage- 
ag, or fire, it was no leſs than death for 
7 man-to propoſe the medling with ir. 


"Fo be ſhort, nor is there more to be ſeen 


pf the apartment belonging to the She- 
o_ of Minerva, to whom it was forbid- 
Ito cat any coagulated Milk, but what 

a brought from the Iſland of 8lamis. 
Houle belo: ing to the two Virgins 
Jed ated to the (aid Goddels, is undet the 
ime deſolation5 and, which is mofe-re- 
m—k the admirable Statue of Diana 
ie by Praxitiles ; the three Statues'of 
nero by the inimitable Phidizs 5 rhe 
atues of the Graces by Socrates (which, 

by the way, would have juſtified the con- 
4; icy of Mechaniciſm and Philoſophy) 
« rich Sculptures, and admirable Maſter- 
ot O 2 pieces 
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picces of De&dali#s, Leocaris, ' Cleetas, F 
dews.,-and: Calamis, are all loft and gone 
as-are the 'excellerit paintings of Poliz 
tus, Micon, Parrhaſins and Timenet 3 Piet 
that ! were. anciently- the renowned Omg 
ments of the Caſtle of Athens, and doubt 
leſs would now be eſteemed a rich Treafur 
by all the Princes:of Fxropez' But'timeh 
devoured them, and they are become onl 
only the vain Images of a Dream, ſubfiſh 
like. in the fame and memory of their 
thour, fl 
As we were going out of the Caſtle, y 
under{tood-it.'was hoon, by the prepara 
o11 the Trrks made to go to their Eoiyh, 
which is a prayer they make preciſely atn 
Clock, ar which time an Ofhcer on purpt 
called Muczir, gets up on the'top oft 
Moſque, and calls the Mahumetans to pt 
er.,.. Which is done by proclaiming in the 
language that God js great 5 That there 
other God but he, and that it imports e1 
man-intime to look to his Salvation: 4 
-. this 1s, the whole language of their Clos 
(for in Turkie among the Mahumet ans the 
are, no.orther uſed) and upon this ſcore 
is; the. Turks 11 Athens, when they woll 
deride,or upbraid the Greeks by their ve 
bolity, or babble, do tell them in mock 
Oar Clocks (if you had wit) would tea 
979 Ye 
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ff jou to ſpeak better: And the Renegades 
thiok;theyit the Nail on: the head, when 
ia/roguery | they boaſt that their Women 
@ wtar better Breeches than aur Men ; their 
Men are better ſhod than our Horſes, -and 
J that their Clocks are better Oratours than 
Wor Advocates ;: and the reaſon of all is, be- 
Mauſe their Women wear a ſorr of Stuff. 
4» Drawers; their Men have a 'kind of Halt- 
tmaon of Iron-upon their Shoes; and their 
8 Clocks deliver themſelves with. che afbre- 
\Bſaid articulation. 9214 22! 07 | 
wt-+4s we came from the Caſtle we. left. the 
6 raines of the Lycermuponmour left hand, 
LY and being dinner time, we went diretly' to 
our lodging, without- any farther obſerva- 
tion/by-the way. We found our: Bianchi 
very buſte in the Garden ;- for having found 
the Sky clear,.:and all things convenient for 
al bis deſign; he had; taken-the opportuuity, 
48d - was, preparing for: his Aſtronomical 
af Obſervations; We found he had made his 
Horizontal, and was fixing; his. Meridian 
mth ſuch eaſe,- that' we could not ger him 
$6;dinner. till he had? done, - telling. us he 
$3 refolved--by. the benefit of the firſt fair 
Wight to take the height of the Pole in 
hens, by the elevation of ſome fixed Stars 
which he had obſerved. 

» After dinner we went abroad again to 
O 3 view 
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view that part of the Suburbs -which lf x 
Eaſtwardly of -the Lyceum; and Court t 
the Areopazite?)'. We paſſed by the Howl n 
of Monſieur Giraud,: and afterwards byati F 
Houle where the Feſuites Tived before tha u 
were ' perfecuted//in! Athens. About ill p 
Year 1641. Father Blezeau; was eminenti 4 
that Town for his-zeal-'and: abilities in op F 
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poſing their-Errovs::and-Schifm'; ;and "(na 
to mention any. more of !thoſc 'Revert 
Fathers called. thither by the»providend' 
and for the ſervice of God? 'the"Fathen 
Richard. and Tigfter, of late years have 
ry glorioufly:agterted the Catholiok Caul 
ull-certain (A#hewian, Prieſts' jealqus of th 
progrels of their doftrine, excited then 
caliry againſt chem, which/being'much's 
couraged by the artifice of ſome Proteſt 
Merchants at- that time 1n'24the#9\the col 
mon peopſebeſicgitthe poor Fathers, fore! 
them-ouriofthe Town, and;phundered thai 1 
Houſe: :but'they:were berter treated at Nel | 
eropont, whereFather Richard:has alrcadhill « 
brought 'over:feveral Families from: the 1 
Greeian Churchzizand preaches daily to rh | 
Bey's Gally-Slaves:which are moft of then 1 
French. IO 3: | | i 
About this time. there hapned a remark} | 
able paſſage to this poor Father Rich | 
The Baha Caterz.6-Ogli Caraman Beelerbty 
_ 
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ll was by accident at Thebes, and upon his re- 
of tum to Candy, where heawas Surveyor Ge- 
will eral of the Works under the Grazd Yiſeer, 
vl Father Richard went to make him a Viſit, 
"ll ad took the opportunity to beg of him a 
protection againſt ſome deſperate people. 
that. were exaſperated againſt him by the 
Wl Prieſts of Negroport 3 and having obtained 
i} it as he deſired, the Baſha (a gentile well- 
& bted- man) among other diſcourſe, asked 
rf him if it was true that the Monks in France 
& gever.drank Wine but in their Maſs, and 
ſkemed much ſatisfied with their tempe- 
rance : But the good Father, with-a pious 
f confidence, becoming the zeal of the Pri- 
mitive Church, replied, If we never drank 
Wine but at Maſs, we ſhould never drink 
any, for what is drank there is tranſubſtan- 
tiated, and ceaſing to be Wine, becomes the 
#18 real blood of Chriſt the Son of God; to - 
i which with a moſt Chriſtian eagerneſs He 
added, that all opinion to the contrary was 
damnable, "The throng of Twrki/o Officers 
bf that were about the Bajha, would fain have 
bl rebuked the confidence of the Father; But 
the Baſba being more moderate than all of 
them, ſmiled and correfted them with this 
gentle anſwer: Do you not ſee he is a ftran- 
i ger, and cax ſcarce ſpeak the language of 
1 the Conntry where he is ? Let us be gone and 
ul O 4 take 
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take Candy, and when we come back he wil 
be better able to-explain himſelf: and had 
It not been for the. generoſity. of the Baſki 
it was not unlikely but the poor. Faths 
might have beerr added to the number 
the Martyrs. - WW 
Not far from this houſe of the Jeſuits, 
there is another where the Calogers of Ii 
delli are lodged when they come to 4thenii 
The &ardar's Palace is at the end' of the 
ſame Street, and his Serag/io over againſthiz 
Palace; all the Chelibi's of Athens thaw 
every one their Seraglio over againſt theit 
Lodgings. | | 1 
On the right hand towards Paragta ſtands 
the Temple of Jupiter, a magnificent Stt6 
ctuxe, but there having been formerly five 
or {ix Dedicated. tothe ſame God, . we 
could-not inform our ſelves whether this 
were the Encyclios, the Epopete, or the 
Pbratrios; be it which it will, it is at pr 
ſent a Greek, Church, and ſtands at the end 
of the \treet.. . © L 
And this let me tell you by the by, at this 
day the ftreets of 4thens have no name bat 
what they receive: from ſome Church; 
_- Moſque; or Palace. of ſome great Man. The 
Vecchiados Capitanakzs. (next neighbourtd 
the Capuchins) knew not the.name of the 
{treet- where: he lived, but-called it my 
bh: 4 TEYVE © 
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Athens Ancient and Modern, 201 
ted + So that we wete left to our ſelves 
tidiſftioguiſh the ſtreets of. Veſta, the ſa- 
cted T}ipos, or Trivet, Polemion, and cer» 
tain others which we found mentioned in 
Hiſtory : Of all the old ſtreets, there is 
'Y none that retains its old name but the Cera- 
witys3 and even that is not like to keep it 
lovp, now frequently called the ſtreet. of 
Bazar, Which in probability ina ſhort time 
wilttobtain againſt the other, - and: extin- 
guiſh it. Unlefs-it-be this ſtreet, there is 
none. of the reſt. either broad+ or ſtreight, 
and the crookedneſs and oddneſs: of their 
turnings at this day, anſwers very. much to 
the deſcription given of it long fince. by -D#+ 
cearchus the Geographer.” | Atherienſinm 
whiamena Os bumanitatem pre ſe fereus'; 
afcca tote, neque aquis bene. inſtru#a, ne- 
quereFe item in plateas ſeita ob vetuſtatem < 
Mthens is a pleaſant City, and: pretends 
mech to civility 5 but it is: dry and ill ſup- 
pled with waters 3: nor are: the. ſtreets fo 
eight as they.ſhould be by reaſon of their 
iniquity. © © 
*TheSuburbsthatlye Eaſtward of Lycenm, 
xe full of Gardens, which run along as far 
as the Ancient Village called Amazonion; 
from the great Battel fought there betwixt 
B 7beſeus and the Amazons. The Athenians 
{up a Fillar in the place, and'called it 4- 
mazonia, 
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m4%L01ia, where alfo thoſe Martial Wona 
Ereted a Temple, and-called it Amazy 
#iarn; In the ſame place where ſtood the 
Gate of the Ancient City of 7thonia, which 
is now in the way to Phelerum. 

Theſe Gardens lye likewiſe where for 
merly was that famous place for publig 
Aſſemblies, called Pryx, in which ther 
were frequent and great concourles,-j 
which many a great Orator has recommend 
edhimſelf tothem in an excellent harangue, 
About the Bench or Tribunal (which ſtog 
in the middle of the Court ) there was1 
competent / proportion of Ground called 
Periſceniſma, for that it was roped about 
to keep the Multitude off from incomny- 
ding the Judges : The LZithos was onthe 
fide of it, being a high Stone upon which 
the Publick . Cryer ſtood ,- when he con 
manded (ſilence : Not far.from it there wy 
a Sun-dial, and at one Corner a Temple 
dicated to the Muſes. :- On: the other (id: 
ſtood the Houſe where Cimeor dwelt and 
Elpinice, from whence we paſled to an 
ther Quarter called Chryſa, and famous, v 
being the place where the Amazons it 
camped. | 

We returned into the City by the Gat 
which is hard by the Covent of Capuchinz 


and to ſpeak truth, we might enter as'W 
pleaſed 
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__ for there was not above 'a pane or 
oof Wall ſtanding together by the Gates 
of the City, and they pitifull things in re: 
ſe& of the Ancient Gates which were very 
magnificent 5 'one of them, it is true, is to- 
letably well, but of that hereafter : As we 
eatred into the Town, on the right hand 
thete-ſtands a Monaſtery of Calogers, whoſe 
Church is Governed by a particular Calo- 
gey's on the" other fide of the ſtreet is a 
Cloiſter of Capuchias ; the Cloiſter wss 
ſhut, and leaving it on onr left hand, 'we 
paſſed by the houſe of Yecehiados Capita: 
nets, where we ſaw one of his Sons, but 
not! like to be fo accompliſhed as his Fa- 
ther; Not 'far from ic we were ſhown a 
licle building, which the Athenians called 
To Phanari tou Diogenis, or Diogenes his 
Banthorn : Tt is uſed at preſent for the re- 
toption of Water from one of their Foun- 
tains, the Ancients called'it Analogean, be- 
cauſe it was built like a Pulpit ; but there 
being-a Cxpols like a Lanthorn on the top, 
the'Common People called it Diogenes his 
Lanithorn, in alluſion to a capricious hu- 
tour of his, when to upbraid the effemi- 
mcy of thoſe Times, he took a Lanthorn 
«&Mid-day, and pretended he'was looking 
for a Man. - 7 
' Julins Pollux ſpeaking of this Analo- 
| gear, 
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g4e4x,. would perſwade us it was Ere(t 
Diogenes ; but cannot think he intended 
the Philoſopher, who was not Architel} 
enough to repair his own Tub when brg. 
ken by the Tumult ; for the Athenians wen 
fain to ſupply him ; ſo that probably ply 
tarchs Opinion is the beſt, that 1t was ſ 
up by Diogenes, a Governour of the Mars 
donian Garriſons-in Attica, who drove the 
Athenians out of Pyrenm, Munichia, Sale 
_ ##is, and the Caſtle of Sur. inf 

From thence we paſſed by the houſe.d 
the French Conſul, which ſtands at the cor- 
ner of a Market-place, with the Dining 
room jetting-out 4ato the ſtreet, and ſup 
ported by Piflars:: There is a fair Fow- 
tain in the Wal, -and under the Fountajna 
large watering-place. 16 
- There is a Story told very confidently at 
the Conſuls houſe, but. laught, at by moi 
of the Athenians They perſwaded us that 
every night the Fairies came into the Cop 
ſuls Stables, dreſſed his Horſes; gave then 
many and terrible blows with their whi 
and when they had done, led them. out t0 
water to a Fountain that is within by 
Court. | 

A little above the Frexch Conſuls Houk 
towards the ſtreet called the Bazar, we av 


the ſecond great Moſque of that City, IF 


Was 
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Kthens Ancient and Modern, 205 
was anciently the Temple of Venus Ura- 
ia, built by Egexs, and repaired by Adri- 
as. It was famous for the Statue of Yenus 
done by Phidias + Yulcans Temple, called 
at preſent the Catholicon, (and now the 
Archiepiſcopal Church in Athens) is not 
far from it; and it was ſome pleaſure to us 
to obſerve that their proximity agreed with 
what Paxſanias ſaid of it. 

From this Moſque, we went to fee the 
Houſe which is vulgarly called Anemoz; 
it was formerly the Tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrheſtes : Pauſanias makes no mention of 
it, and Aeurſivs confeſſes he knows not 
where it was; but it is hard by a noted 
place, of which I ſhall ſpeak largely elſ& 
where, This Tower is built of Marble, in 
an Otangular Figure, as YVitruvims has de- 
ſcribed, and upon every Angle Cyrrheſtes 
cauſed the Figure of that wind which blew 
direfly upon it, to be engraven : The 
work in Bar-relief is incomparable z but 
the Triton of Braſs is down, that ſtood on 
the Top of the Tower, and turning freely 
with the wind, with a ſtick which it held 
in his hand, ſhew'd the place wherethe wind 
was : Nevertheleſs there is ſomething more 
than either Yarro or YVetruvins have told us 


of; and that is Eight Sun-dials, upon each 
of the flats of the Otogone one; yet only 


ſeyea 
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ſeven of theta. are viſible in the ſtreet, -the 
eighth being incloſed in a T#rks houſe tha 
is buylt againſt one of the Angles. yt 

'And here'T fancy you moſt eagerly iþ 
quiſitive whether the Athenians do reckay 
their hours now as they did formerly, and 
as they reckon them in 7taly, that 18, by 
the number of four and twenty, from Sup 
riſe one day, till Sun-ſet the next : Foſs 
tisfie your Curiolity, that is not now the 
Cuſtom. The Common People regulate 
their intervals by the Cryes which the Mus 
2ins make from the top of thetr Moſques, 
at Day-break, at Noon, and at fix a clock 
at Night : But the better ſortchave watchs 
trom Yerice, or hour-glafles which are vey 
common-among them. 

The Houle of Yecchiados Panajotti Ce 
valierz is right over againſt the Houſe df 
the winds z and the famous place I hinted 
before is a little higher toward the Yi 
Ceramicus, and called Poeczle, or Porticn 
Varia. 

Of all the Porticoes that adorn this great 
City, this was the moſt conſiderable, and 
to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt, it was calk 
ed by way of Excellence the Portico; At 
ciently it was called PiſcanaFios. Whill 
Athens was in its Glory, the Painters of 
thoſe Times had repreſented with great 46 
curack 
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Earacic upon the Walls of this Portzco, the 


memorable Exploits of all the Great Cap- 
tains of this Common-wealth; and which 
#remembred both by the Greek and Latin 
Authors, the Famous Artiſt Polignotus drew 
ane of his Maſter-pieces there, and gave it 
freely to the City. But if you will take 
the Judgement of the great Scholars, they 
will tell you the thing that made this Por- 
tico fo Eminent, was the Philofopher Zeno, 
who built a School there for the $tozcks, a 
$&& that was Inſtituted by him, and called 
at firſt Zenoniaxs, till this Sto or Portico 
ws Erected that changed their Appella- 
tion : And here it was that ſuſtained by 
the Teſtimony of Antiquity, I convinced 
our Camerades of the errour of Common 
Tradition, that at this day calls the School 
of Zero a certain place without the Town, 
deewixt the Temple of Theſens and the A4- 
udemy upon the way to Thebes at the foot 
of the Mountain of St. George. The Do- 
arine of the Stoicks tends principally to 
the ſubduction of our Paſſions, by which 
they affirm it poflible to take off the ſtin 
and affliction of grief and ſorrow, ec. an 
make them unpainful. 

But impugning the frailties and ſoftneſs 
of our Inclinations, with Maximes too ri- 
gd and ſevere, they are reproached by —_ 

f- other 
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other Sets for Dogmatizing againſt Tru 
and the Experience of Senſe : DoGriulſf p 
non moderata; nec mitis, ſed paulo aſperinfi j, 
& durior quam aut veritas, aut Natural 
tiatur - maintaining that a Wiſe Man isnaff © 
ſuſceptible of; Adverſity, and that Calan 

ties are neceſſary for the exerciſe and trill 1, 
of our Vertue, which without agitatin(fſ p 
would languiſh and relax. They place « 
themſelves the Principle of the highelt Fel & 
licity, affirming, that the Soveraign God 
has no need of  Forreign Acquiſition, iff y 
had, it would be ſubject to Fortune ; kl 4 
that the greateſt diſgrace or diſhonour th ,, 
could befall another man, ought not tou x 
fect, or make the leaſt impreſſion upona 

Stoick, becauſe all that is good or necell»if , 
ry is within him, as Temperance, Prudenc, f 
Juſtice, ec. They do confeſs themſcln jj 
ſubject to, and ſenſible of misfortunes; buff 
then they maſter and ſubdue them , and 
though their humanity will not ſuffer then 
to be totally exempt, yet they are imprey 
nable to them ; adding that their DoGCtrinz 
though charged with auſterity and rigou, 


at 
Is worthy and ſuitable-to the courage anti y, 
magnanimity of a Man; whereas the ſol i 
and tender maximes of other Sects are ou je 
proper for the delicacy of a Woman : bl q 
h 


ſhort, they affirm, that the difference bs 
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twixt 'the Sroicks, and the other Sets of 
Philoſophers is as great as the difference 
betwixt Man and Woman, the one being 
Created for Command, and the other for 
Obedience, 

The Learned diſſertations of theſe Phi- 
lofophers, though they denominated this 
Portico, Porticas ſapiens, were not ſuffici- 
ent to ſecure it from the publick diverſions, 
for Apulexs obſerves, that hither the Athe- 
mians did uſually come to behold their 
Vaulters, and perſons of Activity ; and at 
this day thefe ſort of Spettacles are exhibi- 
ted to the People in their Feſtivals of the 
Bayram. 

This Portico put an end to our walk that 
way, for you cannot imagine that we would 
ſpend much time in contemplating places 
that were utterly void, though formerly 
there had been many Curioſities in them, 
nor trouble our ſelves with the examinati- 
on of every particular relique, Ir would 
have been the ready way to have drawn all 
the raſcality after us, who followed us up 
ad down, and perhaps would not have let 
weſcape with a bare derifion : To prevent 
ſt, rather than to make one tedious walk of 
It, we choſe to come again two or three 


times, that they might not think us ridicu- 
lous and affected. | 


Þ The 
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The next night being fair and ſerene, we 
imployed a good part of itin Aſtronomig 
Obſervation. We took the height of three 
ſeveral Stars as they were to pals the Meri. 
dian, (viz. of Azimech, Zubana Gienonhi, 
and Antares - We refified their Longj- 
tude by the Table of their peculiar Moti 
ons, and found their Declinations by their 
Spherical Triangles; Zubanra Gienonbi be- 
ing my Province I will give you my Calcy. 
lation : Its Longitude anſwers to 10 De 
grees and 3o Minutes of Scorpio - Its Lats 
rude is Septentrional, and is but of 26 Mz 
nutes : Its declination Meridional is of 14 
Degrees and 37 Minutes, and its Merids 
onal Elevation 37 Degrees and 42 Minute, 
and adding that height to its Declination, 
there remained 52 Degrees and 19 Minute 
for the Elevation of the Equator, whole 
Complement (that is to ſay, 37 Degrees and 
41 Minutes) 1s the height of the Pole at 
Athens. | 

The reſt of their Obſervations accommv 
dated with mine, and we found all the three 
Stars without the limits of refra@ion ; and 
the Moon not riling till midnight, her light 
gave us no impediment. The cxaCt timed 
my Obſervation was about 25 Minutes a 
ter Midnight, which agreed not only with 
our watches, but with the Obſervations the 


ry 
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eſt made the following days about the po- 
tion of the Sun, which was in 4 degrees 
and 16 minutes of Taurw#, and its right 
aſcenfion in 31 degrees and 59 minutes; 
and my Star being 218 degrees 15 mi- 
nates, determined the moment of my ob- 
ſervation. 


The 24. of April in the morning we went 


tohear Maſs of Father $:-z0z de Compiegne, 


at the Covent of Capncins who were then 
Miſſionaries at Athens, Father Barnaby, 
whoſe Reſidence is at Napoli de Romania, 
is Preſident of that fraternity : Father $3- 
won \lived in a ſmall hoaſs of Marble, 
though little, yet very good building : net- 
ther Aexrſizs nor any other ancient Authour 
hastaken notice of it, though it be called 
by the Common people indifterently, To 
Phanari tou Demoſthenis, and To Palati tou 
Demoſthenjs, ſometimes Demoſthenes his 
Lanthorn, and ſometimes his Palace. The 
Athenians never mention him, but they 
ſpeak of (what Plutarch reports in his Hi- 
ſtory ) the thickneſs of his Tongue that 
hindered the' grace and liberty of his pro- 
mnciationz and as they tell us, there it 
was that he made uſe of his pebbles to help 
hisimperfeftion. The workmanſhip of this 

Phanari 1s excellent. 
This Houſe Father $i#-o» bought of a 
P 2 Greek 
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Greek for a hundred and fifty Crowns, but 
a while after the Greek would have putz 
trick upon him, . pretending that he had 
ſince been informed he could not by the 
cuſtom of Athens put a Stranger into the 
pollefſiion of any Antiquity, leſt the Stray 
ger ſhonld demoliſh it : The Father replied 
as he might very well, That he was 
Stranger, and in effect he had been admit: 
ted Citizen of Athers, and got Letters of 
infranchiſment to obviate ſuch kind of Cx 
vils; however the bulineſs was brought to 
a hearing before the Yecchiados, who con 
demned rhe poor Caprchin, but appealing 
to the Cad7, it was confirmed to him upon 
condition he thould not impair it, and that 
he ſhould ſhow 1t to any man who had the 
curioſity to ſee 1t, which ſhows the eſteem 
they ſtil] have-of their antiquities in that 
Town: and the poor Father was ſo unwil- 
ling to diſoblige them, and fo caretul-to 
gain their good will by any reaſonable com- 
pliance, that he removed his Altar and Ore 
tory Into a low Parlour within the ſaid Phe 
NAYt. 

But this ceremony and reſpe& that he 
ſhewed to the Athenians did not hinder; 
but that at firſt he was treated with the lame 
iaſolence that had been uſed to the Feſuite 
there; for the Capuchin being —_— 
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his houſe juſt about the time that the.Grand 
Figer had baniſhed the Dervices out of all 
the Twrkiſb Citics in Exrope, the' Boys in 
Athens, who had been uſed to thoſe Der- 
vices ( {ſuppoſing the poor Capuchiz had 
been one of them in diſguiſe, that would” 
not ſubmit to the Grand Yiſters order) 
flocked about him in the Streets, and cry- 
ing out 4 Dervice, 4 Dervice, had like to 
have-ſtoned him to death. But the graver 
fort of Athenians, nay the Turks them- 
to} elves, and particularly the Dzſdar, reſcu'd 
n-E him from their outrage, which he gratified 
oF abundantly by his care of their Children 
on Þ afterwards; teaching them to Read, Write, 
at caſt Accompt, and ſpeak Ztalian; and 
he which was much more, he taught them 
1 
at 
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their Catechiſm according to the Council 
a of Trent, being tranſlated into the vulgar 
|} Greek, and Printed at 7 enzce+ and though 
oF nit the Errors of the Greek Church were 
»- formally condemned, their Parents regard- 
Fd it not, nor took notice of the difluaſion 
Not their Archbiſhop who was highly againſt 

It ' Nay they proceeded fo far to the con- 
eFrary, that according to their cuſtom the 
; Apoſtles Creed, as received among us, was 


xYput in meaſure and ſet to their Muſick, in 
$9 much that we heard them ſing it fre- 
FÞently in the Streets; and this may. very 
; P 3 well 
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well be attributed to the diligence and ip 
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ſinuation of the ſaid Father, who by hig | 


Piety, and a certain affability peculiar ti 
that Order, wrought himſelf ſo happi 
into their affeCtions, that both Turks and 
Chriſtians invited him frequently to thei 
Houſes, with ſo great an opinion of their 
tegrity of his life, that during his Viſt 
they never ſent away either their Wing 
or Daughters, which was a confidence th 
never uſed either to the Calogers or Iman 
Nay farther, twice a year he wgs certain 
be viſited by the chief Kaduns and Mal 
metan Ladies both of the City and Caſtk 
and that was during their paſtimes and] 
berties at the Feaſts of their Bayrams; 
which time tranſported with their freed! 
they took delight in thoſe little extra 
gancies, and would come to his Houſe 
play their innocent tricks, and he con 
not quit himſelf of them till he had open 
his Garden door, and ſacrificed his wht 
ſtock of Flowers to their ſervice; Heke 
Sherbett always ready for their Slaves, 
the Ladies were ſo kind as many time 
drink of it themſelves; for which bou 
of his they did him a hundred good Ohh 
to their Husbands and Parents, proted 
him againſt the Enemies of his Relig 
for which, in merriment they would 
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| kim, they would make another iaroad into 
1 his Garden. | 
In th& Chapel of this Monaſtery there 
was a Pew and a Stool to kneel upon for 
4 the Conſul Chaſtagner, Monſieur Girand 
hell the Engliſþ Conſul had only a little Seat in 
4a Corner. Father $720 paſſed only for 
ql the French Conſul's Chaplain, that thereby 
I he might oblige the King's Miniſters, and 
he ingage them to favour the progreſs of his 
m4 M6ſrion 3 and he ſucceeded fo well, that it 
a& is there only that Chaſtagret appears in his 
character, and ſhows himſelf with all the 
J Formalities of his Corſulþbip; and this he 
41& did effectually ſome three or four years ſince 
. to a Deputy from Geroz, who came to 
J Athens to ſettle a Conſul there. This De- 
was of the Houſe of Doria (a great 
Family as you know) and looked upon 
ll bimſelf as a Prince : The truth is, he had a 
& very good train, which followed always in 
i good order when he went abroad to ſee the 
I antiquities of the Town, and that kind of 
Oltentation goes a great way with the po- 
pulacy. He gave and received Viſits from 
all the T*rk;/ſþ Officers: Chaſtagner in his 
FJ turn went to pay his reſpects; and expeCting 
"ll that Doria would have given him the Fax- 
a $e#zl, he was nettled to find that honour 
[1 Omitted toa Conſul of France : Chaſtagner 
| P 4 reſented 
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reſented it highly; and watcked an oppor: 
tunity of returning his kindaeſs, with 
which in a ſhort time the Gez03s thtmſelye, 
preſented him. Doria ſent one morning very} i! 
early to Father $720», to delire he would If 2 
be ready to ſay Maſs to him-.preciſely at h 
Eight a Clock. The Father, as Chaplain » 
to the French Conſul, was obliged to ac- I x 
quaint Chaſtagner, and to know whether I h 
he would be preſent. Chaſtagner under- If C 
ſtanding it was. at the requeſt of Doris, tl 
thought thata fit time to be revenged, and 
ſent word he would be there, and Father 
$imon {hould -attend - him. - The Clock 
ſtruck Twelve and no Chaſtagrer;z during 
which time the Gerozs continued 1n very 
great impatience: \at length in a-formal pro- 
ce{lion they perceived (ix Fanizaries march: 
ing a-breaſt with their Truncheons in theit 
hands ; the Interpreter Baptiſta Fannis 
followed them, after whom came ten or 
twelve French Merchants, and ſome of the 
Vecchiados who were friends to our Com 
ſal; laſt of all with his train-ot Attendants 
came the Conſul himſelf 1n a'Red Sattin 
Gown lined with a rich Fut,: 3nd entering 
ſteraly (without ſaluting of auy body) 1t- 
to bis Pew that was covered. with Fapeltry 
wrought with-the Arms of ;Fruxce, he tell 
to.bis Prayers. Monlicar Giraxd' wor 
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tivil as to give Doria his Pew; when Maſs 
was done, Father Simon according to his 
ofual cuſtom made a little harangue; at 
that time it hapned to be in 7talian, and 
:ddrefling himſelf firſt to his own Conſul, 
he gave him the Title of 1/uſtriſſamo Sig- 
more, and paid him ſome little Complement, 
after which he faced about, and addreſſed 
himſelf very emphatically to the Prince, 
Chaſtagner pretended to be ſurprized, and 
that he had neither ſeen Dorza nor his Equi- 
pagez and turning ſhort, ſaluted him, and 

ered him place in his Pew, but without 
any precedence; the Prince refuſed his of- 
fer, and went out of the Church beforethe 
aſt Goſpel was done. 

Maſs being done we went home, only 
one thing I forget to tell you, that the Lx- 
therans that were-preſent made no ſcruple 
of [taying ovt Maſs : After dinner we re- 
ſolved to gore the 4cademy, T mean the 
old Academy that gave name of Acade- 
nicks to the Schools all Exrope over, that 
at ared to propagate and compleat all 
Sc:ces and Arts, Our Fellow-Travellers 
expected nothing but rubbiſh in their walk, 
declaring publickly it was- not to be 
thought that that Incomparable Fountain 

Science ſhould remain clear and pellu- 
cid to this day, conſidering the dulneſs and 
: muddineſs 
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muddineſs of the Genius of the Modern 
Greeks. T who had converſed them a- 
broad, had not found any thing of that ſtu. 
pidity in them : The Capuchins who took 
| may pains in the Inſtruction of their Chil. 

ren, are witneſſes not only of their viv- 
city and quickneſs, but that they are more 
than ordinarily docile, and diſpoſed to any 
kind of Learning : For as they told me, ; 
young Athenian Boy that in two daye 
time gets not by heart twenty pages of his 
Eatechiſm, believes himſelf ſo negligent or 
ſottiſh, that he has not the confidence to 
appear again to his Tutor without great 
Mediation. 
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(): R Jarizary went out with us in 


the afternoon, but in the morning 
he was abſent, in order as he pre- 
tended, to provide entertainment _ us 
p- = | after 
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after dinner: I told you before, he was an 
ingenious perſon, and having found ow 
humours to be inquiſitive and generous, he 
ſtudied all ways of gratifying them. We 
left the Bazar on the left hand, and croſs{ 
the Ceramick Street without any remarks; 
and being got as far as the Temple of The 
ſew, which is in the way to the Acadeny, 
and one of the laſt houſes in the Town, 
our Janizary propoſed*to us to go ſee x 
Greek of his acquaintance who was a Dide 
ſcalos or School-Maſter: We deſired no 
better, and were upon thorns till we were 
with him, but alas, how were we difap- 
pointed, (who expected nothing but the 
ſublime notions of Plato, Zeno, and Ari. 
ftotle,) when the Fanizary told us he waz 
a mechanick; how were we ſurprized to 
conſider a man of that quality ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in the place of ſuch excellent perſons, 
We found about thirty young Lads ſitting 
upon Benches, and their Maſter at.the head 
of them teaching them to read; he roſe up 
when we came 1n, and received us very c& 
villy, in which, to give them their due, 
that Nation is not ſparing. The Janizary 
defired him to go on with his Boys, and 
give us the liberty of ſeeing his method, 
. which was pretty, and much beyond ours; 


the Maſter cauſing the whole Claſſes to read 
at 
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ata time without confuſion, every Scholar 
rt being obliged to attention, and to mind 
e W what his next neighbour reads: They had 
e W each of them the ſame Authour in their 
d W hand, and for example, if he had thirty 
; Þ Scholars, he choſe out ſome continued Dit- 
+ courſe, and gave them but thirty words to 
,W read; the firſt Boy reading the firſt word, 
, WF the ſecond Boy the ſecond word, the third 
a W Boy the third, and ſo on. If they read 
& © roundly and right, he gave them thirty 
0 WF words more, But if any of the Boys were 
© WF out or imperfect, he was corrected by the 
> W next who was always very exact in obſery- 
e W ing him, and he his neighbour, till the 
!- WF whole number of words were read: So 
5 WF that the thirty Scholars lying all of them at 
0 catch, and ready to take advantage of any 
WF defect in their neighbour, ſtimulated by an 
s © ambition of being thought the beſt Scholar, 
oF every one's Leſion was the Leflon of all; 
dF and happy was he that could fay it the beſt. 
? WF To obviate any of the Scholars in eluding 
WF that order by preparing himſelf for any 
* ſingle word; their places were changed, and 
7 be who at one reading was in the firſt place, 
df was removed a good diſtance in the next. 
|, Thus one Leſſon was enough for a whole 
; © form how numerous ſoever, and which was 
d IF very convenient for the Maſter, the Boys 
at were 
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were not conſtrained to come to him one 
after another, forevery one was a Maſtery 
his Nerghbour. 

Suppoſing we had a mind to be at liber 
ty, our Janizary was ſo civil as to leave 
to our ſelves, pretending ſome little affain 
of his own, but with promiſe to return inz 
very {hort time. | 

The Civility of the Didaſcalos was f 
great, that he would not ſuffer us to refuſe 
a Collation that he offered; and to accom 
modate us the better, he conveyed us int 
his Chamber, from whence he had careful- 
ly removed his Wife toa Neighbours houk, 
by an effe& of the Greczan Jealouſie : But 
he ſent for two Calogers of his acquaintance 
to entertain us in her ſtead. They wer 
reputed two of the graveſt men of the 
Town, and our Landlord had enlar 
much upon their parts. Our firſt diſh wa 
Botargo of Larta , Which is a kind of $a 
ſage made up with eggs and the belly of1 
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Filh they call Cephale, and we a Pollard; i 


18 an excellent Kagonſt, and nothing 1a the 
world better to drink withall. The bel 
Botargo is made at Larta, which is the A 


cient Town of Ambracia, betwixt Epi 

and Acarnania; after our Botargo, camel 
a diſh of incomparable dry'd Neats Topgu 
brought from Conſtantinople, than whid 
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no place affords better. Our minds were 
fixt upon our Antiquities, and we were im- 

jent to be gone, nevertheleſs in com- 
iſance we were glad to feed, or at leaſtto 
end to it. The Calogers eat nothing, 
_—_ muſt know, they never eat fleſh : 
The Wine was better than ordinary, for ge- 
cerally in A#herrs 1t 1s blackiſh and not fine, 
which 1s their own fault, for their Wine 
would be good enough, if when they preſs 
their Grapes they did not put in ſo much 
water : the beſt Wine 1n theſe Parts is the 
Wine of Lepanthe. On the South-fide of the 
Houſe where we were, and as it were juſt 
under the window, there was a little in- 
doſed Vineyard pitifully managed, though 
the ſtocks of the Vines were thick and well 
wrown enough to have invited the Dida- 
alos to more care, and better cultivation ; 
and when he told us the Wine that we 
drank came out of ſuch another Vineyard, 
[could not forbear rebuking his negligence 
0 not improving of that : One of the Ca- 
logers, and he that the Didaſecalos had re- 


{commended ( for the greater Conjurer of 


2 
Iis! 
id 


the two) replyed in 7taliar, which he 
ptke very well, that the ground indeed 


vas very good, and would produce very 


Grapes, but they might hang 10000 
ears. before the Wine would be fit to 
drink, 
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drink. We ſtared one upon another talff} 
hear him talk at that rate, and thought iofif 
odd and ridiculous, eſpecially coming fre 
an Athenian, and one who had been mzp 
nified ſo highly. We proceeded afterwarg 
totheir Bread, and found fault it was ng 
' better made : The Didaſcalos told us th 
fault was in their Mills, and that at preſent 
the River 7/iſus was parted into ſo ma 
cuts, that there was not water enough t 
grind the Corn, And why then, ſaid D 
fſlington , do you not make uſe of Win 
Mills 2 Why, ſaid the Caloger very graveh 
we cauſed five or (ix to be ſet up in ala 
Vale hard by, and ſcarce any of them y 
ſerviceable : That Anſwer me thougit 
cleared the point, and quite took away 
Opinion of thoſe Greeks ; we could ni 
forbear blurting to one another, and & 
claiming in Latin againſt the ignorancee 
the preſent Greeks : They in the mean tit 
kept their countenance, and looked veniifh 
demurely ; we thought them affected, a 
| that by their looks they had been high 
pleaſed at what they had ſaid, and 
laughed at them the more : The School 
Maſter ſmiled, and ſaid not a word. 

Beraldi who had ſaid nothing till then, 
viſed us not to be too raſh in our Judg 
ments, for in his Opinion the Greeks 
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hatdroll upon us, and by their trifling an- 
ſeers rebuke our impettinent chat, and de- 
nice to rid themſelves of the importunity of 
eMour queſtions ; adding that no rallery was 
Enore biting than that nonſencical way of 
theirs, where by croſs and improper anſwers 
they ſeemed to correct, and many times con- 
KF found ſuch People as pretended to be fo 
ſubtil. But Berald# might ſay what he 
would, he could not perſwade us but they 
were as very Coxcombs as they appeared 
n&Y2nd to mend the matter, there was ſo much 
Ir Wtarchedneſs and formality in their look, 
that the wit of Man could not have better- 
raffſed our impreſiton z eſpecially when giving 
When an account of an Ancient Atheniar 
led Alcibiades, who ſacked Conſtanti- 
wple, called formerly Bizantium , they 
Flood gaping upon me as men in a maze :. 

When I named ſeveral of their moſt illu- 
neFitrious Anceſtors, as Olympiodorus, Thraſi- 
Ws, Harmodias and Ariſtogiton, they 
oeitopped me in my cariere, and asked whe- 
her they were Chriſtians; whether they 

of kin to Conſtantine ; and whether 

Wutheir dayes they were as confiderable as 
aftteir Dimitrios Beninzellos Stamatis Pa- 
e lguos or Polimenos Zarles £ (till oppo- 

ome of their Yecohiados to every one 
thoſe brave-men as I named them. 
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At length the Caloger pulling off hismakk 
and juſtifying what Beraldi had conjetylf 
red, I cannot but laugh (ſaid he with foneff © 
eagerneſs) at your Alcibiades and you : 
Olympiodorus 3 He that ſhould attribux 
our preſent ſubſiſtence to their bravery - 
or to the Wiſdom of Photion, would he 
more remarkable for his folly, than Soc, 
tes was formerly for his Sagacity. Then ' 
Is not a ſtranger comes to Athens, but oy] / 
ſerving the preſent condition of the Couff - 
try, he deplores our misfortunes, withygrafff | 
expreſſions of ſorrow, to ſee ſo Famous | 
City in the clutches of Barbarians, and” 
a Pious Zeal cryes out again(t that ambit 
on which animates your Princes, a 
prompts them rather to tear one another! 
pieces, than to confederate as well for the 
own intereſt, as ours againſt the tyranny 
the Turks, This-1s the common ſentime 
and diſcourſe of all Travellers that cor 
hither. But what does it ſignifie ? "tis! 
impertinent talk, and I do not queſtion! 
five or fix hundred years hence oy 
complain to as little purpoſe of the ill m 
nagement of the Liberty and Power ame 
= and the remedy will be as near. I 
alf-witted people in your Country la 
at our ignorance, but I befeech you il 
what Juſtice ? were we not ready il 


ay 
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kl Times to communicate with you, and im- 
S#rt our Notions in all the Excellent Sci- 
ces, When you had forgot what you 
received from Plato, and Ariſtotle, and Epi- 
exrus, we were fo kind in the middle of 
{| "the fourteenth Century, to ſupply you a- 

gain witn the Learnify of Argyropolis, 
Theodore Gaza, George Gemiſto, and Anto- 
J #iczs : You look as you were ſurprized, 
but for whom do you take us Athenians ? 
To filence you quite; I reſerve for the laſt 
the poor but incomparable Caloger Beſſa- 
J #ion, who by one of your Popes was made 
2 Cardinal, and ſent Legate into France + 
1472. to accommodate the difference be- 
twixt Lewis XI. and Charles the laſt Duke 
of Burgundy. You pretend to be the great- 
Feſt Hiſtorians in the world, and yet pol- 
fibly you may be ignorant that the Pope 
did that at the Funeral of Beſ/arion, which 
oF was never done before at the Funeral of 
any Cardinal, for he in perſon attended his 
'Corps to the Grave, contraty to the con- 
T ſtant pratice of that Court. 'I will not 
Twear, that with your skill in the Latin Gib- 
*briſh you ever heard this Story that I ſhall 
IF tell you 3 George Gemiſto was a Platoniſt, 
"Y George of Trapeznnd a Peripatetick : theſe 
two Sets were formely in great emulation, 
«nd perhaps are none of the beſt friends ar 
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this day 5 George of Trapezund wxit again 
the Doctrine of Plato, and I. queſtion ngt 
but ſome of his works falling into your 
hands has been the occaſion that ' Ariſtotle 
has been of latereceived into your Schools 
Come to Conſtantinople, come to Sinopi a 
Famous Port in thyjBlack Sea, and you wil 
find Profeſſors in: \Philoſophy that will dif. 
courſe with you ſeven years together, My 
modeſty will nor ſuffer me to ſpeak of thok 
in Athens; In thoſe three there are publick 
Schools for the teaching of thoſe Notion; 
but in the reſt of the Towns of Greece, we 
have no Science but what teaches uy con- 
tempt of this world, and preparation for 
the next. Our Philoſophy teaches us to 
deteſt Sin, and our Theology to Pray. The 
great Apoſtle, to whom this Town 1s I 
debted for its Converſion, inſinuates n6- 
thing elſe, and that is the main drift ad 
- ſcope of his Epiſtles to us. For you, [be 
ſeech you, what fruit is there of your Ar 
tificial Eloquence ? of the confuſed tumult 
in your Schools ? of the vain and obſtinatey.. 
contelts of your Doctors, your chimeric; 
diſſertations upon what you call. Criticilm 
and we nothing but foolerics? Your gre 
queſtions in Philoſophy are rather ſubtiles 
and curioſities, than matters of uſe z.i0 
word, meer Metaphy fical reflections | 
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jand, if not contrary to natural experience, 
ſerving rather to perplex and obumbrate, 
than'to-i)luſtrate the /Truch, whilſt the ni- 
etiey of your Great Colledge are: either 
the cauſe or ſupport of New Herelies, ex- 
trayagant Sets, monſtrous Opinions, Con- 
federacies, Civil, Wars, and! corruption 1n 
matters 'of Juſtrce; Sihce; Plato was reje- 
td, and. Ariſtotle received into, your 
c | Schools, how many of-your Learned Do- 
"F dots have: there been, who! would make 
the /Peripatetical Doctrine the foundation 
oftheir*Chriftianity, detlining the Autho- 
rity of the Scripture, andinot-only doubt- 
: 9g; but queſtioning and difputiog Pro and 
Cox with great ardency whether there be a 

he God or not ? You will ask perhaps, | have 
not we the fame difference and reſpe& for 
theſe Philoſophers ?: Nox, :they. were qQur 
on Countrey-men, 4nd' raught publickly 
dere 3 yet when Reaſon.diflents,” we are 
the firſt -in. the Liſts,againſt; them. And 
having ſpoken thus freely df our cxexciſcs 
1g Peace, let us now ſee foe we.can;match 
you in enterprizes- of: War-:: We will .not 
" Fook back toformer Ages, in that Qafe;you 
Wave little to-pretend 3oblit'it is notabove 
: $494 years fince we defeated one of -your 
Moſt;Conſiderable Fleers at the Month of 
ne Strywmon, which is a River in Afaceda» 
=”. Z 214. 
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2ia. \ Your Arms had+never any advan 
over the Greeks, bur at the taking of Can, 
ſtantinople, and even-that: was _ 
fraud and impiety; for the Army 
your Allies aſſembled (about 15 years af 
ter the defeat at 8irymon) for the recoye- 
ry of the Holy Land, being arrived at Zarg 
in Dalmatia, in(tcad: of reducing Paleſtine | 
as was declared, changed their deſign, and iſ | 
undertook the Enrerprize again(t Conſten- | 
tinopte,-and thereby betraying. and falſify. * 
ing the Oath of the Cro;ſade, and pervert: | 
ing'-the. Chariny:.of thofe Chriſtians who 
had#fo» bountifally ſupplied+-them, they | 
Marched unexpettedly againſt, Conſtanii 
zople,” furprizediteontrary to their publick | 
Profeſſion, and' rherpious hopes and in 
tention of the. good people of your Nath 
ofisz afterwards yod ſet up two or thre 4 
Emperours, of which one paid his head to 
cxplate his Uſurpatioh. When firſt our 
pire became ſenfibk-of- the Ottoman Arm 
had-you conſiled/eicher your own later 
or Religion, you would have joined you! 1 
Forces with ours'and endeavoured to ha ; 
| 
4 


ſtopped in the: ſource an evil that al 
needsdraw ſuch ilconſequences upon X 
ſelves. If it ſhould ever happen (whl 
God forbid ) rhat '$3cily ſhould fall uad 
the { ſame Calamities as are at preſent up 
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Candia, what would become of poor 7taly, 
where there is not one ſtrong Town, and 
ſcarce a man worthy to be the poſterity of 
thoſe ancient Heroes? and yet you do not 
object it- to them that they are at this day 
as il! furnithed with C2ſar's and Scipio's, 
x ye are with Alexander's and Olympiodo- 
tw's. ' Thc Genozs, with immortal andat 
to the name of Chriſtianity about 130 years 
fince ſupplied /zzzurath with theShips that 
tranſported the firſt Turk; Troops into Chri- 
fron : Your Cabals and your Factions 
have fruſtrated us even of our own' proper 
fuccours and relief; and when we thought 
to have found our only proteor and de- 
liverer in the perſon of Scanderbeg, Pope 
Pigs IT. though he ſaw him. balancing the 
fortune of the Turks, interrupted his. pro- 
greſs, and would not be quiet till he had 
Wren him from that Holy War, and. brought 
him into Ztaly to concern himſelf in thoſe 
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pn among the Chriſtzans, and drive 
the French from Naples. Not long after, 
| what unworthy reception, what infamous 
J treatment did you give to Prince Zzzim, el- 
& deſt Son to Mahomet II. and ProteQor of 
our City 2 The unhappy Gentleman find- 
g himſelf rejefted by a ſeditious part of 


of fe Army, threw himſelf into your Arms, 
a 48d opened a way thereby for your Forces 


£9 


to have marched into the very bowels of 
Turkie. In the judgment of all Chriſte. 
dom it was fault enough to have flipped { 
fair an opportunity, but you added tre. 
chery to your negligence, and ſuffered, | 
may ſay, cauſed that poor Prince to bepoj- 
ſoned. I ſhall be ſo favourable to your hy. 
nour as not to name the Perſons, hs this] 
ſhall ſay, you diſappointed us Greeks, who 
expeted his company, and looked upon 
him as the only hopes of our re-eſtabliſh 
ment, and you ruined his friends in his own 
Country : This may be forgotten among 
you, but the Ottoman Princes will remem- 
bh itz and after the miſcarriage of Zizin 
not one of them will be tempted for refuge 
to you, let what perſecution ſoever arrive, 
So then as to us, 1t is opportunity, not cou- 
rage that 1s wanting. Our Nation is not 
degenerated; are not they our Soldiers 
which' at 'this day fight your Armies, and 
over-run your. Provinces? you cannot de- 
ny but the 0#tomarn Force conſiſts princi- 
pally" of perſons forced or ſtolen from us, 
and that the name of Janizary does not ab- 
ſolve them from' being Greeks, or divelt 
them of their natural vigour. Tell mel 
pray you, what Country-man is the Grand 
Sienior himſelf, fince ſo many Generations 
ys "te 0719241 Family has been eſtabliſhed 
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in Conſtantinople; and their heirs have pro- 
ceeded out of the loins of young Grecian 
Damoiſels that have been preſented to the 
Seraglio: The Hunkiar Aſakz, the Empe- 
rours chief $zltanef, at this day the only 
dedight of Aahomet IV, and Mother of the 
young Prince that 1s like to ſucceed him, 
842 Grecian born, and was taken at the 
licking of Retimo in Candia about Twenty 
one years ſince, To be ſhort, we are be- 
come que people, and it is with us and 
them as it was formerly with the Saxons 
and Emgliſh; the Goths and the Spaniards; 
the Gauls and the French; and it it would 
pleaſe God to permit the dodrine of Chri- 


flierity to be received at the Port, and the 


diverſity of Religion betwixt us to be a- 
boliſhed, (which makes' our moral dif- 
ferences irreconcileable) we might fay, 
ind fay true, That the Emperour of the 
Greeks is at this day greater and more pu- 
ſlant than the Emperours of Conſftanti- 
wple have been formerly. Moreover, I 
do believe you are unacquainted with a 
thing that our Hiſtorians do juſtifie, and 
that is, that the Otromar Family are now 
Emperours of the Eaſt more by deſcent and 
lineal ſucceſſion . than Conqueſt 3 for you 
muſt know the preſent Princes of Txrkze 
derive from the Emperours of Greece by 
2 
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3 younger San of the Imperial © amily, why 
upon ſome diſcontent retired to the 8g. 
tans Of Iconium, where he married, ap 
gave original to the Houſe of the 0th 
28ans : $0 that the Greeks may aſſume ſong 
part of the honour which has been gained 
upon you by the Valour and the Condug 
of the Tarks. I call it their Valour and 
Condutt with the more confidence, becauk 
] cannot think that you. belicye all thok 
Vifories and Advantages obtained by your 
Enemies, are but the effects of their 'goad 
Fortune: Certainly Fortune is never ſo cop: 
ſtant, but where there is Judgment an 
Condut to fix it; but ſo much the work 
for you if their prudence has no part 
their proſperity, Are you not aſhamel 
that the ſtupidity of the Turks ſhould beſp 
much too har: for your great managery and 
cunning? Ys u will ſay God has a mindty 
chaſtiſe you for your exorbitancies; if i 
be ſo and you know it, why do you od 
correq& them, and let your Converſion mak 
your attonement ?- No no, you will ſea 
ever be wiler, and we ſhall have (till realon 
to demand where js that prodigious wiſdog, 
and tranſcendant addre(s, that in your 0f 
thoughts advances you ſo infinitely abore 
the Greeks 2 | 
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\ The Caloger having ended, the School- 

maſter took the word out of his mouth, 

and addrefling to us, told us that he had 

fargot to ſpeak of the great Valour of the 
Grecian Fanizaries; If we would make a 
noiſe, and boaſt of our Courage, we need 
no more-than name three .of our Heroes, 
whoſe undauntedneſs has been ſo conſpicu- 
ous in Candia, I mean, Zimbi, Balzama, 

ind Calamo-: The two firſt had each of 
them the Command of a Regiment, the 
third of a Company ; all three ſerving the 
Fenetian with ſo much gallantry and pru- 
dence, that they were equally venerable 
both to the Turks and the Chriſtians: If 
your curioſity carries you into that Iſland, 
you will hear more of them. 

Imagine if you can how _— we 
were aſtoniſhed at this apology of the 
Greeks, and how we ſtared one upon ano- 
ther to hear ſo many good things from a 
man we had concluded little better than a 
ſtatue, He humbled our Yirtzoſs, and 
brought us unanimouſly to ask his pardon 
for the unjuſt conception we had made of 
& Þis parts. I have mentioned him to you 

before, his name was Hyeros Monachos Da- 
merkinoss Bertaldi was very well pleaſed 
that he had judged of him ſo right: and 
DPawaskinos contelled with ſuch kind of 
__ I harangues 
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harangues he had confounded ſeveral Tra- 
vellers, and corrected their vanity. Had 
he many ſich Rencounters, the honour of 
that Country would quickly be vindicat- 
ed; but moſt of the Franks will not give 
him their attention, and if at any time they 
happen into diſcourſe, and he preſſes them 
with any thing, they are immediately in a 
huff; he is a Sot, and a Fool, and there's 
an end of the Conference. We preſently 
found that our officious Fanizary had got 
him thither on purpoſe to entertain us to 
our minds. Damaskinos ſpake the Greek, 
Turkiſh, Latin and Ttalian Languages very 
well; he had a ſmattering likewiſe of 
French, having gained ſome words by his 
converſation with Father $7*20u, with 
whom he had great intimacy. Damaskinos 
was one of the three Profefiors of Divinity 
and Philoſophy who read publickly in 4- 
thens, though to us in”-modeſty he con- 
cealed it. The Archbilhop and Demetrios 
Beninzellos-were the other two. The Do- 
rine of the' Archbiſhop being proſcribed, 
his Leſſons are only exhortations to Chriſti- 
anityz both of them read in their own 
Houſes, without any Salary but what comes 
- from the good will of the Scholars: D# 
markinos and Beninzellos have not never- 
theleſls been ſo ſucceſsful in Scholaſtick 
| | points 
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poigts, and-criticiſms of Divinity, as in 
matters of Philoſophy; yet there is no 
ſtranger comes near them at expounging the 
Greek Fathers, At length we took our 
leaves both of our wang ay and Calogers, 
we parted with great friendſhip, and fol- 
lowed our Jarizary who was returned, and 
tempted us away. 

He conducted us towards the Dypilon, 
which was the"only Gate remaining of the 
old City. There were three Gates one 
vithin another, great, well built, curiouſ- 
ly wrought, and deſerved to be reckoned 
among the beſt Antiquities in Athens. The- 
gdides, Polybizs, Plutarch, and all the 
ancient Hiſtorians have mentioned them, 
but none of them more particularly than 
Titus Livizs, who ſpeaking of Philip King 
of Macedon has this paſſage, Ad Dypilon ac- 
ceſſit, porta ea velut in ore Urbis poſita, 
mejor aliquantd, patentiorq; quam cetere, 
@ intra eam, extraq; late ſunt vie. He 
advanced to the Dypilon, a Gate that 


ſands in the very mouth of the City, bigger 


ſomething, and broader than the reſt, and 
the Streets large both withinſide and with- 


Ont. 


Lucian tells us that there ſtood formerly 
the Tomb of the Phyſician Toxaris, who 


among the Athenians was in great venerati- 
/ on, 
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on, and often invoked by them upon gy 
violent Feaver; and he ventures uport the 
very place, aſſuring us it ſtood on thele 
hand as we paſſed to the Academy, noth 
from the Temple of Theſe#s. There ist 
be feen likewiſe the Tomb of Arthemocyi 
tws the Herald at Arms, whom the 1egari 
ans killed againſt the Law of Nations: 
This Gate had alſo been called Thryaſ 
Thracia, and Ceromica. 
 On'the right hand from Dypilo#, we hat 
* the fight of a very ancient and 'fine Wal 
with the ruines of an admirable Gate: | 
had formerly been the Gymnaſium of Ptol 
#y King of Eg zpt, in which, among m 
fy Braſs Statues, there was one of Mercy 
in Stone, an excellent piece that paſled tc 
one of the beſt in the whole Town. Yo 
muſt know 'that by the word Gymwraſur 
the Athenians underſtood equally. ſuch-pl 
ces as wete deſigned for the Exercifes of tit 
Body and the Mind ; and accordingly her 
it was that for ſome time Cicero ſtudied ur 
der Antiochus the Philoſopher. 

| If there be any place in all Athens wh 
Travellers are more than ordinarily ctitics 
It is here: ſome will have theſe to be't 
ruines of the Temple. of Jupiter Olymps 
which indeed was quite at the other end 
the Town; others will have” them to hi 
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| beta the Palace of Themſtoctesz but that 
þ but fancy, and uncertain, for there are ' 
{yeral Palaces beſtowed upon him in 4- 
thn, and particularly an old relique near 
the Temple of Neptune, of which more by 
| and by. The moſt probable opinion is , 
| that Themiſtocles his Palace was, on the 
4 South-fide of Prolemy's Gymnaſion , not 
far from Melita, as Plutarch has deſcribed 
kt, 
i On the ſide of theſe ruines there are the 
remains of an old Brick Wall, of which Y7- 
If #rwvins ſpeaks, and looks, as he ſays, upon - 

4 the Mount Hymettus, not far from the 
Mountain of $Saznt George. 

On the right hand towards the Acade- 
ny, and near the Dypilon ſtood the ancient 
Temple of Theſeus, remarkable for the 
Feaſts which the Ancients ſolemnized in ho- 
nour of that Heroe, and for the diſtributi- 
"Hg 0n of Meal which was made among the 
J poor of that Town: But the greateſt teſti- 
mony of their veneration for their Founder, 
was their making an inviolable4ſplum of his 
ied Temple, in which all Slaves were received 
calf and protetted from the il] uſage oftheir Ma- 
#4 fters : It was built after the Battcl of Aars- 
thoz,Conſecrated during theVifories of Cz- 
oz, and repaired (as the reſt) by the orders 
of4driar, ſince when, by the bounty of cer- 
rain 
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certain Chriſtian Princes, it ha#been turned 
. Intoa Church; at preſent it is much decay- 
ed, and not likely to be repaired but by 
the misfortune of making it a Moſque: 
Hitherto the Turks have attempted it, but 
in vain; The Chriſtians have been fo hap. 
Py as to keep it, by their Iatereſt with the 
Keſlar Agaſi, The Turks in madnels pre 
tend they would not be troubled with it, 
and that being without the Town it would 
not be convenient for them. 

Becauſe it ſtood without the City, ſome! 
of our company would not believe it wa 
the ſame that is ſo much meationed in an- 
cieat Hiſtory, in reſpe& that Plutarch ha 
placed it in the middle of Athens; not F 
conſidering how much this City 1s altered 
ſince Plutarch's time, nor obſerving the valt 
demoliſiment before the Temple towards 
the Field, and perhaps' not knowing that 
all that ſide was inhabited and divided in- 
to three great Wards, called Kyera Sihj, 
. The Academy, and'the Colonos Hippios : and 
it could not be more exactly in the midſt off 
Athens, than by lying betwixt the preſeatÞ 
Town, and that place which they call now 
Aſti, or the"City. But beſides theſe con-Ff 
victions, the very Walls and Building are 
fufficieat to perſwade us of its antiqui-F® 
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, 
ed | "About this Temple there were formetly 
zy- I four conliderable places; a Court or Tribu- 


ml, a Prifon, the Horcomoſron (where the 
Peace was concluded betwixt Theſens and 
ut the 42142025) and the Theatre of Regil/2, 
p- Ybich Theatre was built by Herodes Atti- 
he © #7, becauſe the Theatre of Bacchus, though 
re- Y great and: magnificent, was not ſufficient to, 
it, {receive the vaſt multitude of ſpeCtators 
11d Bthat came to ſee their publick reprefentari- 
ons. At this day, hard by the faid Temple, 
$to be ſeen a large and fair Marble Statue 
of a Lyon couching upon the ground; and 
gitwere aſleep; to diſtinguiſh it from that 
won the Coaſt, and that other in the Ca- 
zot Bile, who are both Rampant, and as it were 
red flina rage : Upon which ſcore the poor peo- 
aſt Jple of Athens, as they paſs by this Lyon, 
rd; fithey whiſper it in the Ear, and tell, it, To# 
hat Ynvy Seep or, Lyon of Athens, and take your 
in- , for the Lyon upon the Coaſt and the Ly+ 
in the Caſtle watch for you. | 

Some four or five years fince, this Lyon 
mas the occaſion of a Prodigy 1n that City. 
nf ſhe Wife of one of the Fanizaries of the 
ow Fltle paſſing many times with her Husband 
o0-Þ) this Lyon, reſted herſelf one day before 
ac $5 and fixing her eyes wy upon it, ſhe 
gi-Papned to conceive at the ſame time, by 
 Fiich means her intagination impregnated 
| R with 


"t 
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with that Object, and re-inforced everfjiy 
day by the (ſight of the Lyon in the Caſtle, tu 
it had ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon her, 
that at the end of Nine months ſhe waſlto 
brought to bed of a Monſter with a headfiCi 
like a Lyon, which the Diſdar cauled to 
be Rifled. th 

Having paſſed by that, we went oabyſi 
the Gardens in the ruines of the Fazbowyſlit 
of the Academy or the Ceramique, for ity 
called equally by both names. 

Before I came to Athers, I have admired 
a hundred times that among ſo many Leary 
ed men as have Tranſlated and CommentedJy 
upon Paxſanias, and particularly Amazanſti 
and Menrſins, never any of them gave waſnt 
Plain of that City : But my aſtoniſhment 
ceaſed when I was in this Fauboxrg, aadja 
conſidered the ground, and I could not buy 
acknowledge they had done well. I (hall 
give you but one inſtance. Pauſanias | 
ing given us a deſcription of the Areopag 
jumps immediately ro the Academy, and 
who would not upon probable conjetture 
believe but two places that are ſo jumblec 
together in his Writings, ſhould be next 
neighbours in their fcituation? and yt 
there is no more communicatian nor prev) 
mity betwixt them than there is betwirth- 
the Conrs de la Reyne and the Place Realkft 

In 
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7 lip Par? or St. Peter's Church and the Porte 
le Blefine in Rome, for there is a compleat 
er, HLeague betwixt them, and to paſs from one 
mat the other you muſt croſs the whole 
adJ City. 
to} The Academy was called fo for being 
the Inheritance of one Academus, who live 
byJia the time when Theſes, after his infide- 
welllity to Ariana, ſtole away HePex, and car- 
tx ned her from Lacedemon: Caſtor and Pol- 
kx her two Brethren, purſued with 'whiat 
<FForces they. could make; and came as far 
nJud14thevs; but not being able to diſcover 
edI'yhere ſhe was, they were.privately adver- 
eJied by this Academur, which was a kind- 
s8J0& ſo well taken by the Lacedemoniart ; 
ent that 1n all the Wars and depredations 
Wwmmitted by the Lacedemonians after- 
out] wards upon the Athenians, ' their Armies 
ſtill ſpared the Academy, for Academins his 
hike. $SyZa was not altogether ſo civil 
Ir he ſacrificed to the Laws of War, an 
ndIthe liberty of the Soldier all thoſe brave 
ey Groves and pleaſant Walks which Cimo# 
ledJhad made for the entertainment of the Phis« 
xFlolophers, and imployed the Timber to 
pet _ Engines for the battery of the 
own: | 
There it was that ſach then were interred 
fb had done any great-Service for their 
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Country,; among others, Harmodius, Arj« 
flogiton, and Thraſtbulus. Upon the two 
Wings of this Faxbourg there was a kind of fig 
Forreſt,” of Marble Pillars, loaden with 6K 
many Statues and Epitaphs, that he, who; 
im @ ſhore time had a mind ro underſtand all þ 
the great a(tions of. that Common-wealth; 
had no more to do than to'read- over all 
thoſe Elogies . and Jaſcriptions. * Among 
the. reſt of the- Tombs there was one for, 
Zero:the Philoſopher, which his-old friend 
Antigonus obtained from the Athenians hh 
a eonfiderable-favour. Plato had his Mo 
numeat, too, but not ſo. magnificent, for. 
which;he may thank himſelf, for it was he þ, 
that :regulated *their :exorbitancy in" their 
Tombs, affirming that. a Stone big enough 
to: have-four Verſes egraven upon it, was 
big-<vough for the.-recording of any mans 
memory after he was dead. . | 8 
[Net far from this Academy there {toods 

little Teayple, dedicated to-Bacehus LibersÞ 
a-Jittke-confecrated;Irictofure, in which they 
worfnpt'Diare, lirnamed Caliſta; and Mor 
numents ta the honour of Theſexs, -Oedipns, 
and- Pirithoxs.; Among ſeveral Altars di-fþ 
ſperſed-up and down, Minerva, Vulcan, Nep- & 
tune, Hercules, the Muſes, Love, and Pro 
metheus had every One one. That was the, 
fir{t'that' ever was dedicated to Love, = | 
the 
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Jthe firſt man that ever*came thither to fa- 
Wo Bnfice was Charmus, the favourite. of P7- 
Uifrates. The Altar of .Promethens was fa+ 
jus for a Courſe which was run there du- 


ho x the Feſtivals conſecrated to Minerva z 
al or the Athenians (ometimes on toot, and 
th, Iometimes on Horſe-back ; ſtarted at this 
al Filer (each with a light Torch in his hand) 
M9 ind running quite along the Faubourg to 


appointed place, he who made his Courſe 
ithout putting out his Torch, had a Prize 
If bis pains, and was 19 great reputation 
th the people. : 
 Fato being the firſt Philoſopher that 
avght in the Academy, gave the name of 
emicks to all of his Set. After his 
ath (which is now 2016 years lince ) 
arning increaſed in Athens fo confidera- 
\ that two other Academies were erect- 
0, as well to accommodate the multitude 
[4 $f Scholars, -as by reaſon of diverlity of 
'5 Ppinions that began to ſpread among them : 
reefilas foindes the ſecond Academy, and 
ejdes the third. 
Their Dodrine in general conſiſted in 


i Fheſe Principles, That nothing ought to be 
F Foltively affirmed, becauſe nothing could. 
certainly known. That there were of 
F1 things certain Speczer which they called 
vs taſtes; which Speczes were not formed 
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according to the nature of the things, but 
according to the diſpoſition of the bodyor 
objet to which thoſe Fpecies were car. 
ried: From whence they maintained that 
nothing ſubſiſted aQually in it ſelf,. or had 
any proper or peculiar Eſſence, but ſubfiſt 
ed only by reference, as they were formed 
1n our Senſes, not in the ſubject from whenez 
they flowed, and this you may find in Alu | 
Gellius. 
; Their Morality bore the character of Pi. 
ety and Religion, and the doctrine of the 
Academy obtaining a long time, was taught 
in the Univerſity of Paris. At length the 
doctrine of the Peripateticks was introdr 
ced, and the Lyceum prevailed with us s 
more ſabtil and conſentaneous with N 
ure. 
When we arrived at this famous Schoc 
how ſtrangely were we ſurprized? how 
ſadly were we affected to behold its ruin 
and deſolation? There was nothing to be 
ſeen but heaps of Rubbiſh, and great ſpli 
ters of Stone over-grown with Graſs, orc 
yered over with Earth. Here and there wer: 
a few Fig-Trees and Qlive-Trees, and pit 
tiful Cahins where the Gardiners we 
lodged. If in ſo melancholy a ſpettacle 
ny thing occurred af canſalation, it Wa 
$9 think that the name of that place, wi 
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but | che qualities of that Genius which preſided 
ror there, were tranſplanted to Paris; for in 
27- | hort, we muſt acknowledge as Rozze did of 
hat Þ old, O-292is nbertas, & quaſe ſylva ditendi, 
had > Academia duGe oft. AU our Elegance, 
fiſt and exaFneff of expreſſron, is deducible from 
ned fl the Academy. | 

ce 
vin 
Hi 
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8 
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- Bar the name of Academy is almoſt loſt 
nAthens, and it is called at this day The 
School of Plato. It is ſcarce poſhible to dig 
fix foot deep into the ground, but you 
muſt find ſome conſiderable piece of Anti- 
 quity. Some three or four years fince a 
Gardiner digged up a Pas of white Mar- 

v4 ble, which he fold to Giraud for two 
$ uf Crowns. Giraud's Wife was, as I told 
NJ you, an Athenian, of a pleaſant merry hu- 
mour, as appears by a trick ſhe put upon 

ol Father $7220, She laid this Statue in a 
oy Bed betwixt a pair of Sheets, and ſending 
infor the Father, told him one of her Maids 
| beſt was ſick, and deſired to be confeſſed. The 
linY} Statue was dreſſed very decently in night 
oF linnen, and the Father turned alone into 
J ber Chamber. The Father was grave and 
modeſt, and kept himſelf at a diſtance, and 
FF his modeſty contributed to the Cheat, He 
fell immediately to his pious Exhortati- 
a8 ots, endeavouring thereby to diſpoſe the 
as poor Creature to Repentance, and the exa- 
| | R 4 - mination 
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mination of her Conſcience. The Miſtreſ 
of the Houſe called out to him, from be. 
hind the door, to ſpeak out, for the Maid 
was dcaf, and had bcen ſo a long time, 
* The good man elevated his voice, and 
went nearer tothe Bed, when the good wo- 
man entring haſtily into the Room, Let us 
{ce, Sir, ſaid ſhe,'tis poſhble ſhe may be dead, 
and then ſhe has no need of your Confeſlion, 
and ſo running to the Ped fide, ſhe turned 
yp the Cloaths and ſhew'd him the Pala, 
which put the whole company into a laugh» 
TED. + + 

The Houſe the Famous Mi fanthropes, 
is to be ſeen about a hundred paces from 
the ruines of the Academy: The place 15 
now full of Fig-Trees, and if you would 
entertain your felf with the (tory of that 
renowned Enemy to mankind, read what 


Plutarch ſays in the Life of Mark Antho- 


7,y. 
of 15 towards our Lodging, we 
came on the left hand to the foot of Afount 
Ft. George, where we {aw the ruines which 
at this day they call the School of Zeno, 
though indeed it was nothing bur his Tomb: 
You may remember what I have ſaid of it 
in {peaking of the Porczle or Stoa, About 
half a mile from the Town; the great Road 
8 cutin the mid(t by two other, and make 
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iCarrefour, where there ſtood formerly a 
ſtatue of Afercury, firnamed the Tetrace- 
jiglor. The Oratour Ephialtes (who if 
you will believe Pericles, was a great lefſen- 
ng-aod diminution to the authority of the 
4reopage ) had his Tomb within a ſmall di- 
lance 


On Thurſday the 25. of April, we march- 
ed.out in the morning to viſit the ruines of 
tadion Panathenaicon, and the Palace of 
Adrian. By the Gate through which we 
pled to Raphti, we ſaw the Triclinioz, 
n.excellent -piece of Antiquity, not yet 
aken. notice of by any Authour: It is a 
large Stone, digged ſome years ſince out of 
the Earth, and embelliſhed with incompa- 
rble Bas-relief repreſenting a'Hall and a 
lanquet of the Ancients, from which Pi- 
ture it is called Triclinion. A Greek has 


- Wilaced it in the wall of his Houſe as an Or- 


ument tO It. 

Without the Port de Raphti we left the 
Place of Adrian on our left hand, arid on 
me fide the place which they call Ta 44z- 
wrias it is a Cemetery of the Turks, who 
quite through the Levant, are buried with- 
wt the City. The ancient Athenians pra- 
tiſed the ſame Cuſtom, and it was by par- 
teular favour when they ſuffered any of 
feir Tombs to be withia the compa 4 of 

their 
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their Walls. But now a days the Chrifij. 
an; are buried'in their Churches. As we 
paſſed to the Bridge over the River 7liſhe, 
we obſerved a place where, formerly wa 
the Tribunal called Ardettos, where the 
Judges took a ſolemn Oath to Japiter, 4. 
pollo, and Ceres, to adminiſter Juſtice ae. 
cording to the Laws of the Land, and 
where the Laws were defective to proceed 
according to their Conſcicace. There it was 
that there was an Altar conſecrated to the 
Muſes called Tliſſiades; and there it was 
that Codrus King of Athens was (Jain. Near 
the Bridge we ſaw another place, the ruing 
of- a Chappel which they called Agidr 
Phrancos, where the Image of St. Frantir 
is to be ſtill ſeen painted upon the Wall, 
When the Accioles were Maſters of this 
Country, they erected a Chappel in honour 
of this Saint, which is yet 1n ſo great ve- 
neration, that the Chriſtzans do at this 
day give that name to their Children in 

Baptiſm. | 
The Bridge ſtands upon three Arches, 
through which the River 7/:ſus paſſed m 
former times, but at preſent it is dry, hav- 
ing been diverted and divided by an inh- 
nite number of little Rivulets, cut on put- 
pole to ſupply the Water-works in the 
Gardens about the Town; and it was 1 
wonde! 
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wonder to us to' conſider, - that whereas 
commonly Fountains were contrated, arid 
their Waters brought together to make Ri- 
yers; here the 1/;ſ& was exhauſted and 
anaihilated to-furniſh their Fountains. The 
friden that paſſed of old throngh Athens, 
had a worſe deſtiny, for its Chanel is loſt, 
and nothing of it now to be ſeen. 

On the other ſide of the Bridge is the 
quarter which they call indifferently gre 
awd 4gre; where Boreas one of the Gods 
» || of the Winds ſtole away Orythia a Daugh- 
ar terof the King of Athens: and Diane the 
& | Goddeſs was feſt delighted with the recre- 
| ation of Hunting. The Soil is Sandy, and 
i: | great plenty there is of Partridge, but they 
Il } ze not ſo good as ours, 
is Not far off there is a little eminence, up- 
ir on which are to be ſeen the ruines of the 
e- | Goddeſs Diana, firnamed Agrotera Or the 
is} Huntreſsz to whom the Athenians annual- 
0 ly made a Sacrifice of 500 male Goats, to 
acquit themſelves of a Vow into which they 
entered before the Battel of XAfarathow. 

From this. little Hill, we ſurveyed the 
zuines of the Stadion Panathenaicon; they 
are (ti]] ſo magnificent, that we were amaz- 
ed to behold them, and could not but a+ 
mong our ſelves ſay of that morſel that was 
left, what Payſarias (aid of it when it was 
entire, 
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entire, That it .was not to-'be looked wpon 
withont admiration. This Stadion: was 
the place where the publick Courſes were 
kept; its figure was oval, *and as exaQt, as 
if Nature had intended it on purpoſe asa 
liſt and bound of their Cariere, The rows 
of Stairs that are ſtill viſible, are of white 
Marble: and the Area was ſo large, that 
Adrian the 'Emperour (as a ſpectacle to 
the people) cauſed. in one day a thouſand 
Wild Beaſts to be baited in it. 

Atthe foot of this Hill of the Templeof 
Diana, ſtands a Temple of Ceres, built of 
white Marble, as neat and ſpruce a piece of 
work as is in the world. It is now made 
uſe 'of by the Greeks for a Church, and in 
it there is the Picture of our Saviour upon 
the; Croſs, as well done as ever I ſaw. Here 
it was that Hercules was firſt initiated to 
the (naller Myſteries of Ceres, for the 
grand Myſteries were celebrated in another 
Temple dedicated to the ſaid Goddeſs, but 
with the Title of Elzſirior. From thence 
we paſled to the Temple of Age; I would 
nat judge raſhly of the devotion of our 
Company, bur I am afraid it was not fa 
much that that carried them thither, as cu- 
rioſity to ſee the place where Hercules had 

been. 
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; From thence turning to the right, we 
were” to ſee the ſtately Pillars, and magat- 
ficent: Portail remaining 'of 'the Palace 'of 
Adrian! the common people call it Dida- 
ſealion. The Emperour Adrian havitig 
traced it into a Gymraſior, had ſpared no 
coſt eirher 10 the choice of his Marble, -or 
the gilding and decoration of the Seeling 
2nd Wainſcotz and when finiſhed he pur 
into it the Library of Piſeſtrates, who was 
the firſt that ever made to accurate a col- 
letion of Books : and to ſpeak truth never 
poor Books made ſo many: peregrinations. 
Terxes carried them firſt into Perſja, from 
whence, a long time after, Selencas Nicanor 
returned them to Athens; in the days of 
#2 they tranſmigrated to Rowe, but could 
not reſt there, for Adrian ſent them back to 
adorn his Gymmnaſton. 

Near theſe Pillars we ſaw the Ta Mni- 
nwouria or Cemetery of the Turks, and on 
one fide, the rubbifh of the Temple of Fx- 
w, being the remains of a large one built by 
Aria, and dedicated in common to Jxro 
ad Fypiter, it was called Pan-Helenien, 
and 1s at preſent a Greek Church. 

' Hard by there was a little Plaia where 
the Turks uſed to gallop their Horſes, which 
winds me of a ſtory of Father Lewis, who 
#Ftold you before, had been a Liecute- 

d nant 
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nant Colonel, and as _ a Horſeman asf p 
was in the Army. This good Father re. [y 
turning one day from MedeVz on Horke. fu 
back, booted and ſpur'd, and with a long iti 
Greek Veſt over his habit (which 1s permit. [ 
ed when their Miſhon appoints them any {tt 
extraordinary Voyage) paſiing over thy 
place, he ſaw a mad-headed furious Jadeſth 
throw five or fix T#rks one after another, and}; 
all of them reputed very good Jockies. Thef6 
Sardar, Vaywood, aud ſeveral Chelibyifa 
were by. The Father could not but ſmik, fg 
and the Yaywood obſerving it, asked himiff« 
in France their Horſemen were better; 
The poor Father anſwered with anotherſJbe 
ſmile, which being looked upon as a con-Jles 
tempt of their Skill, and a defiance of then 
Nation, the Cheliby's were nettled , and: 
cried out to have the Caloger get up:. Thef& 
whole company concur'd, and nothingifu 
could ſerve, but he muſt immediatelyn: 
mount, not doubting but the Horſe wouldJed 
ſerve him in the ſame kind, and that inaJpli 
{bott time they ſhould ſee his divinity upor},» 
the. ground. The Father pretended to ex-F[th 
cuſe himſelf, but the Sardar was the more} 
obſtinate : \I cannot ſay but in deſpight ofa 
the mortification of his Order, the goodgull 
man might have ſome little yanity uporTt 
- hit, and be touched too much: for the rfye 
putatict 
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25 | putation of his Countrymen, Be it how it 
e- | zill, he alighted from his own, and mount- 
& ting the mad Horſe, he Gallop'd and chang'd, 
;g Mhim all the Airs of an Academy, and all 
it- [the Exerciſes of the Army, 'and,, contrary 
ay {to. the expeQation of the Turks, maſtered 
w kim with ſo much comlineſs and dexterity; 
de Fthat the Yaywood telling the Cheliby's he 
dad been a Sapldier, and made ſeveral 
he Gampagnes in his own Country, -'they 
/talled him ever after the Colonel Calo» 


Yi We came home the ſooner, that after din+ 
7:0 we might take a larger walk, and'we 
er began it by the great Street called Cerami- 
aw or Baſar, which at this day is the fair- 
erfe<i the City : It took its name from He- 
ad lips Ceramos, the Son of Ariane and Bac: 
beedar. Bur for the Vicwus Ceramicus inthe . 
ng fuburbs as you go along to the {cadenry, "it 
mascalled ſo from the Pot-makers that liv- 
fedin/that Faxbourg, as the Greek, word im- 
14plies. 5 | 
Our Jenizary carried us into the Paxr- 
theon . which ftands on one fide of this 
ſtreet: I thought it much more magnifi- 
ent than the Rotwid at Rowe, Which was 
ib'a Partheor , and built by Agrippa # 
That at Athens was built above Six-{core 
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gears after by the Emperour Adrian. For 
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a long time it was a Greek, Church dediea ſi | 
ed to the Virgin Mary by the name of pa fl 
#agid,\but it is fince turned into a Moſy 

by the Twrks. There were two very {a þ 
Horſes of the work of Praxeatiles which 4, 
drian cauſed to be ſet up; they are ſtill}, 
be ſeen, but they begin to decay, and mu 
erclong yield like other things to the mil , 
chievoulneſs of time. 

The Porticoes that of 01d time ran along 4 
from thence-to the Gate of Dypilon, . wete 
remarkable for nothing more than for be; 
ing.the Walk and Rendezyous of all the o 
Proſtitutes' of the Town, many of whole 
names are with the names of; their Gallanis 
written upon their Pillars and Walls; off 
which you may ſee more in the Dialog 

Lucian, .. c 

The Bagar,ntormerly the Market: placedl 
the.Ceramzgue, is (till in:that Street z inthe 
middle of which there is.a little Hall;. with 
a Fountain. 6nz one ſige.of It. On::the 
ground where the Hall is built, there ſtood, 
agciently .an- Altar conſecrated -to Mercy 
and at a little diſtance another called DodeW 
catheon, being dedicated;to;twelye:Godihy 
On one fide of the Dadecatheon was their ( 
Cyclos or place where they fald their Pri | 


ners of War. a AN 7k 
The 
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A- The richeſt of the'Inhabitants, j apd-par- 
"+ Fijenlarly their Yecohbages have their hou(- 
eEs.gcar this Bazar. [The Houſe; of, Dimi- 
eB ies Berrinzelos is on qne (ide of the Pax- 
4Beep : The Houſe of his Brother. Fans Be- 
ON jiezelos is over againſtit. I had the cu- 
ulYrofity to ſee the Lodgings of Stematis Cel- 
"Edondilos, in memory of the famous Hi- 
"-Eftorian Laonicus Calchondilos who was an 
Qy itherizy,; and of the ſame Family; This 
cre atis is one of the YVecchiados, and 
*Fich; but the reſt of his Relations are very 
, poor men, and one of them a Taylor in the 
4 Wo, 
wy The publick Butchery. ſeparates the Ba- 
zer from another great Market-place, which 
Ancients: called. (imply Agora; bur 
'Fouching upon the two Streets of Colonos 
Bd Colytos, the two ends of it were called 
their Names, There is an excellent Sta- 
be to be ſeen in it,. it-is called Agorers, 
h like the Statue of the ſame Afercury 
tore the Poecile; At, prefent this Agora is 
Walled the Cadi's Place, becauſe he has a 
"Flouſe there himſelf, and his Seragl;o looks 
" upon It, ; 
Ty Over againſt this Place ſtands the Catho- 
"po which the- Chriſtzons call their Ca- 


'Fedral, or, Archiepiſopal Church. --It is 
mach greater than.the Church of. St, 7- 
4 $ x nocents 
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nocent in Paris.” The: Caloger Dawmayhi- 
0s is"ohe of its principal Dignitariey, vs 
ing Grand'Vicar t6the Archbiſhop. - Th 
dition tells ws' that this Catholicon wasa i 
Temple Jedicated to Yalcan, and the ſame [+ 
that-was/eonſecrited'promiſcuouſly to mu. fp 
can' and *Binerva5 Minerva had: a'Statve Ni 
in it with blew Eyes, of the ſame colowſb 
witty the' Waves” of the Sea, becauſe, aſp 
Plutarch affirms, ſhe was thought to be ne-fm 
tune's Daughter. St) Auſtin tells us of 2YD 
Child "expoſed mm this Temple,” and of-aN0 
Dragottthat hugg'd' and defended it: Plyin 
to ſays that the Souldiers liſted in Arhwm}b 
for their Wars, had their Quarter in thisth 
place. 1 Jth 

In a direct line from the Catholicon, oveiiin 
againſt the Cad7's Place, ſtands the PhyleJa 
ki, or publick- Priſon. Fhe Temple offie: 
Venus' Urania' ſtands: behind! the Phyler 
ki, and is turned into a Mofqgue. It wayſite 
no little ſatisfaction to us, to tind the (city 
ation of all theſe Buildings exactly to thi 
deſcription we met- withal in*tRe old aha 
2ian Orators ; for you maſt not itnagineth 
only their Hiſtorians make mention of the 
As we never went to ſee any qutarter of thy 
Town till we had cconfidered #nd (tronagte 
It very - well 1m our Chamber}. it was, wy 
thought; very-pfcaſitit to hear us as ſ06 
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i. | ge came near any place, to tcl ane another 
& {This is fach a Temple; this: ſach;a Kuild- 
+ flags: 2nd: this fuch a Ruinez-and:our great 
L con was to hit generally right: 

ne [++The Colytos is a quarter below the'Cad?'s 
v. place, and:frands towards the South; -Pl4+ 
wv i6and that great 2 ſanthropos Timon were 
ur born 1n it : Eſchzes the Oratour, contem- 
s{jorary with Demoſthenes, lived in it: You 
9-may {ce in Pletarch the: ingenious anſfiver of 
2 Demoſthenes when heaccuſed Demades the 
FaJOrtor for having been taken in Adultery 
l-Jinthe Colytos. Tertx/iant has a confidera- 
{be obſervation of this place; he: tells us 
histhat Children do ſooner learn to fpeak 
Jlthere, than any where elſe; and Philoſtra- 
tzafirms that they axe generally born hand- 
famer and more beautiful-there, for which 
ffIreaſon they are called the delights of 
Greece : I aſtoniſhed the Inhabitants when 
72ltold them theſe things; but as to the beau- 
ty of their Children, Experience does at 
Js day confirm the teſtimony of the An- 


ye 


/beJſcients. 
hy And thus I have brought you chrough a 
enfiqiarter, of which Paxſanias has not. men- 
thltoned a word, no more than of that of Meli- 
eſte which came ſo near the Colytorthat there 
mg nothing but a Pillar that diſtinguiſhed 
sJ/acm. It was the Nymph Ae/it2,onrot Her- 
6 2 cules 
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exterhis-Miſtreſfes that gave that namewJ7 
that place, in which there was aTemple ca f® 
ſecrated to Hereules, and an excelent State 
of him done by the famous Gelidas, who” 
was Phidias his Maſter. Beſides that, tliere 
were :- ltikewife three other Temples, one”? 
dedicated to Diana, firnamed Ariſtobuls}f* 
and built by Thexriftocles; another to Hernſ®) 
Melanippos the Son. of Theſewz and the 
third to Heros Ewryſaces the ſon of Ajax} 
from which Exryſaces Alcibiades was & 
foended. | v3 
Finding im this quarter ſeveral Greet, 
Churches, and particularly two. Covent; 
of Caltegers, or Religious of the Orderdf 
St. Baſilia, we were very inquiſitive wiz 
ther none of them were built upon the nF. 
ines of ſome of 'theſe Temples, but trad 1 
tton failed us, and we could nor have thay; 
ſatisfaction which we found in other plac, 
where examining. the: Corniſhes and Chu 
pters, and Frizes #betwixt the Pillars, \ 
found ſometimes Eagles, ſometimes Thi 
derbolts, as the ſymbols of Jupiter; ſome 
times Serpents arid: Clubs as the ſymbols of; 
Herewles;. Harps of 4po#o, and ſo of tha; 
reſt; but -here we could find: nothing 
them : However xye were aſſured that ther 
was the:Palace of Themiſtoctes; that: By 
enrys and+- Photion had their Houſes there 


and 
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Sad Hiſtoty [tells us of a great Building, 
« dere where thoſe perfons aſſembled who 
2 d.any thing for the Stage... 2 ,, /. 
ho! other ;ancient quarter called' Celo- 
Wade 15 near the Afelita, and divided only 
.\ ya large Portico called. Macra Stoe, be- 
b; aſe compoſed: of five others joined to- 
'Sether. Ini: this. Colonos tt was that anci- 
+ flatly the old Artificers .and ſuch ;people 
Bed . as - wrought for the publick; - for” 
1 Mich reaſan it was likewiſe-called 245/thz- 
$4: but without the Town there was:ano- 
ice: Colors, called Hippios, which the 
" allators of. Pauſanigs call Equeſtre* ju- 
v;-it is below Zenor''s School, and Eaſt- 
d of the Academy; from thence we di- 
, is 2d our walk towards Mount Pextelicas - 
; Jad by the way 7 3646. 
4 We paſſed:by an ancient Gate they call- 
.$&7:le Hippades, or the Horſe Gate, be- 
in that--Colonos Hippios there were 
of Horſes to be lett: On the right 
I we left the ruines of a magnificent 
Squzdut, begun of old by Adrian, and 
Wiſhed by his ſucceſſor Antoninus Pixs x 
ts Aquzdud ſerved for conveyance of 
from the Dideſcalion to Adrian's 


0 
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© lo the way from hence to Raphtz, not 
,$«trom this Aquzdud, on the right hand 
F S 3 we 
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we ſaw-the place where ſtood the; 
Gate of Hebhartes and more to the $6 
the Gate of AvetiFs, which they:calledp, 
Iz Melitides; beyond which Gate lay i! 
Fanbonrg of Cela, .where were the Tow 
of Cimor and Hhucydides. l 

The Calonos Hippios leemed a very ples 
ſant place to ns; Panſanigs' only: names ir, 
without 'any mention of four remark: 
Temples*to be ſeen there': 'one of Ye 
another of Neptwne,-a third of: P*omethit 
and fourth of the Eymenides 'or inferalif 
Furies; In this laſt it was that Oedipus tf | 
Sanduary, when fall of remorſe for hisÞwYy 
ricide-and inceſtuous Marriage; he bets 
himfelf thither- to implore the mercy of 
Atheriars,' who received 'him with th 
natural hoſpitality. wi 

At the foot-ofithe: .Moure rawtelins 
found an I —anery of \Waters ih 
were conve hn K the Aquezdutt to! 
Palace of Adrian hag orre oc pe f 
whoſe waters-were very: pleaſant, any 
more than ordinary» freſhaels, they & 
r*Briſis or Vrsþs , tor they pronoun | 
both ways: the Mount Pert:licus they 
To Vouni tou Agion, Georgyons but they: pit 
nounce Ahyon for Agyor , and Hyorielh 3 þ 
eo! 870K + © 


ant -We'afcended the; Mpuntain but {lowly , 
becauſe our: Phylician entertained us as we 

«I gent along with a diſcourle upon the ſeve- 
tell al Simples and Plants which' grewithere in 
ade great-excellence : We ſaw allo the Quarries, 
(ant of which was.taken a- great part.of the 
Marble imployed-jn-adorning the: City of 

ir8 od; ++ Upon any great, Rain the fall of Wa- 
tr-from this Mountain, was very great; 

{ md carching for the:Chanel of the Torrent 
wil aled- Cycloborns, we found: three ,or four 
that, were dry, and probably all of: them 
Whit: which we looked for , becauſe if we 
will: belicve the Poct Ariftophanes, that 
Torrent: did-frequently change its Chanel, 
ad run down with:a: more than ordinary 

wy noiſe. Upon the xop of the Mountain there 
"4 #2 a>Chapel called Hgrds Georgiongovern- 
Sd by a C 2loger;3:the /Chapel-ftands in the 
Space: where Panfett as tclls us there was 
mciently-2 Statue: of:P4/ax. . The common 
Son :at this day do:by miſtake attribute 


j t-t0 ahis.Stanie;/ which Antiguity with 


REmore Juſtice alcrihes 10 the Status of Pallas 
e'Snthe Caſtle, : viz24hat on the; top of her 
Lance: the : carvied>g4q Banner: that: might be 
Talcerned. as far ag;the = de Colonnes. 

W-ihis/Qhapel 1s. a place of devotion for the 
' ] #beniavs, to which-they often repair in 
VIPilgrimage. From::tbis. Mountain we di- 
4 S 4 {covered 
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ſcovered'With eaſe the whole cirowrifercace 
both of the 'Old and New  A4#h6++: And 
— out eyes npontwoor three: Monaſte 
ries of the-order of St. Bazzil, not far from 
the Mount Hymette,' and uporrcertain Vi 
lages upon the roads'to Thebes ahd Meg is; 
one of our Company pointing us to a Mouts 
tain about a League off, acquainted-us that 
that was the Mountain which the Ancient 
called 7cavia, at the foot of which there 
was a-Town call'd by that name where the 
firſt' Comedy was invented. This puriit 
into our heads. to- Viſit the next morning 
the Theatve-of Bacchus,” and thereupon con: 
ing dowe from Mount Pextelicas;'weet 
teftaurd Gur ſelves with the confidently 
of the Village of Jex#ig, ) 

It is'moft' rectain;the kabirani] of th 
Town: were the' firſt inventors of Comedy: 
_ Toarinis/' Lord of the. Mannor, »andvfamoy 
tor being the firſt Planter of Yizes in thoſe 
parts; having one'day-cauſed this peoplet | 
fley a'Go4F that he took ſpoiling hs Grapes, 
he cauſetirhe-Skin to:be blown«up, and 
giving” 1t3 ro the Peaſants, -they!4n mert- Yd 
ment” leaped and vkipped' upon -4t/ having ſt 
drefſed themſelves-withy Vine leaves; and 
beſmear'drheir faceswith the Lees of Wine: 
Which ſort of Dancing: /grew to.'@ cultas 


in Vintage- time ,- and” was uſed” in , 
| t 
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& [tbireighbouring Villages: and the fumes 
the new 'Wines having at ſuch times 
a ill-effect upon'their brains, becauſe it 
dtew-bappened that they were ill treated 
the'rich ' Citizens of Athers, who had 
lade'ifn” the faid Towns; the Peaſants 
wk"'the' opporttmity of theſe Feaſts to 
Me and retaliate upon their adverſaries. 
When-night cathe, attended by" throngs of 
pople-that this divertiſenient had drawn 
=_mes they marcht along together in 
(atult” to 1nveigh' and clamor againſt 
thoſe who"had dohe them any injury, ad- 
ing to their very doors, - and upbraid- 
np-them publicklty': Thoſe who' had au- 
twricy in thoſe Villages failed not the next 
Noming to- inquire into"the Riot; and to 
whmence' an Ationtapgainſt all thoſe who 
we” fo: enormous>the night before ; and 
monly the turttult ceaſed either for fear 
puniſhment, 'or/ſhame. This expedient 
weveding fo well itt:the Country, and ap- 
tg a good remedy againſt thoſe dif- 
aders; the fathe''tuſtom was taken up in 
Hens :©TheRendezvous or Confluence of 
Wmmon'people: was generally in a Medow 
ted Lere0# inthe quarter called Lymne 3 
I becauſe it was near the Ancient Tem- 
fe 'of [Bacchur, ' by degrees theſe kind of 
ranks grew into'the ceremonies of Reli- 
) gion, 
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gion, became part of their divine woſtjy, 
and by little aad little to: be a parties #4 
lar part in the Feſtivals'of, that God.;); ſs 
eccalion | ferved they continued their;-N 
vectives (under that. pretence) again(t ſu} 
as had offered them Violence. At-lengh 
the Poets took up the ſame Method toiup 
braid particular vices, . or to turn their {gl 
lies into ridicule: Then, it was that the e 
Athenians withdrew their repreſentation] i 
from their ,Market place; and Exhibited 
them in a large Room which they called 
Theatre, and dedicated it to Bacchws, tall i 
ſtru& Poſterity, that it» was the: Vantage ſp 
time that gave the firſt -occafion to:Coneh 
dies. -. At farft their whole aftion was pe 8 
formed bythe Chorws, which wasthe whdelf | 
body of their Muſick-both inſtrumentaladff i 
vocal. Theſpis the Poet: was the fanſt-awy} 
who, diſlatished with the: {inging ' of ah 
Chorus, brought 1n; one Actor, witht , 
natural way-of recitation And EſchilerwJi 
much offended to ſe&-enc. perſon -wmnginlh 
the whole. Play, brought;ap the wayal 
converſation z - and exhibited . two: Ad ; 
L 
{ 
i 
{ 


upon the Stage. - The. Poet Cratizxs's 
troduced three z and afterwards their nit 
ber was adyanced to-five,: which -was iti 
reaſon they! divided their whole Play 1 
to five Afts, Thea was the whole aff 


Wa - 
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if med betwixt the: Comedians, the 
icks, the! hors, and the ſymphony: 

a: fick :*and the whote ſhow ſcen'upon 
i-Smo'ElevationsorPlatforms, which ferved: 
w@| aFoſts or particular places for the ſeveral 
oth s: The Comedians Quarter was 
Up- d Proſcenion, and- was peculiar, to 
ol. dem: The other was in common, and call» 
thefl « Gactimes the 'Orcheftrs, and ſometimes 
onll ht 'Logeozx. There were five intervals be- 

ur wirt' the five Acts, in which the Speftas 
dif] y' were eqtertained either by the Chorms, 
| che Mimicks-:: The word Mime was uſed 
ape for the name; of the Poem, 
for the Aftor:who danced as he recited; 

xj d made his-poſtures arid geſticulations as 

Fl omg prompred by «he fabject....8Some+- 
dh flies the 1 1ane was calied Pantoneinee, 
| er is./har: a-term of exaggeration that 
greater farce upon the thing, for As 

1s ani[mnator,, abd+Pantomimor 'is an 
j} itator of every thing, |/.Sometimes'their 

J oprefentations were Herotck; to exciteto 
_—_— /buttor the: moſt part they-were 
[a amorous Fotrigues; and; criminalipro- 
Wutions :Atduch times their Dances were 

| kiivious;. ther Geſtures mdecent, rand 

he ISS \«acording tothe bb- 

| my of the ſabjec,' ir ſo much that the 


h Os #ra\began to be infamous, | But 'a+ 
R f bove 
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aboveall,nonewas fo impudeiit as theDange 
rhey: called Zemprotera, in which they wat 
only:danced ſtark-naked, bit added thefi. 
thineſs of words to the effrontery of their 
poſtures: So that though the: Proſcenion 
was not guilty of theſe impurities , .yet:it 
became diſguſtful to the adverſaries of Ch. 
medy, ' who were not willing'to -diftinguilh 
ir fromthe Orcheſtra; whereby the Cowe- 
dian'has ſuffered much among. thoſe who 
will-not allow any difference- betwixt) him 
andthe Afimickz” but:the Profcenion may 
ealily-be juſtified; :for we need no-more but 
caſt otir eyes upow-the Tragedies tranſmits 
ted: by the Andients, and we-ſhall fee that 
im the ation of thoſe herojck:'parts 168 
impoſflible. the Comedian ſhould intre: 
duce that baſeneſs of Geſture, wr be: guilty 
of s diſſolute Dance, info: magnificent's 
matter, And: if|in time that Corruptinn 
has crept into:Comedy ,, ib farditl.expreli 
ons! have mingted. with good inſtruction; 
and:ſcandal gone along with:their docu: 
ments; -it :docs but infer that:few,things are 
ſo;pure; bur they are ſubje&to: be altered; 
and thoſe that are altered may./by good cu: 
ſtoms be refified-again.. And indeed we art 


not toadmire if St:Cyprian and'other Father: 


of the. Church declaim againſt Stage-play$, 


and on the other fide Thomgs Aquings, 4A# 
| $Ommnns, 


' 
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trinw, Cardinil Cojetar. and. Roynerius 
& magnifie the nſe of them. ſeeing. both 
Wei bave ſpoke :according to the different 
vis of writing in their ſeveral times.; ;_.. 
Theſe are the refletions with which, the 
ie of 7carie inſpired us; andindeed'Ca- 
nedy being a thing which originally we re- 
#ived from Athens, it was but reaſonable 
me ſhould confider whether it was propor- 
_— to the other great faculties that we 
triyed from thence; and whether, we were 
obt juſtly to admire that wiſdom and con- 
trance which invented ſo pleaſant away of 
relaxing our cares, diverting the aQtivity of 
grSpirits, and (weetning our ferocity.and 
mbroſeneſs by the concourſe and ſociety gf 
$ecacles. 7 _—_— 
"On Friday the 26. of April, in the morn- 
ng we took: a Jarge Breakfaſt by way of 
frecaution againſt the long walk which we 
propoſed to our ſelves. Beſides that, our 
Janizery had ſent two men before to at- 
ted us at the: Fountain of Exneacrunas 
vith' more belly-timber, and two or three 

Flasks of: Lepanthe Wine, eſteemed 
tlebeſt in thoſe parts. Theſe Flasks among 
te Athenians are a kind of Glaſs-botgles 
tit:hold each of them three or four pints. 
The. Feretian calls them Boſe's3:. but, qur 
«mmon Bottles the Atherigny call ,Laghe- 
\.1- _ Vur 
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Our. Jari 9 carried us. firſt to; the 
Chief Monaltery of the C 4afogers, but with 
out his Intereſt we had never been admiy- 
ted into their Church ' 5: Their Church 
one of the beſt buildings in; 4rhexs, and the 
Calogers havea particular careiof it. They 
are many Shoomakers in the ftreet whan 
this Monaſtery ſtands, in the\mid(ſt of whic 
there is an excellent Fountain. "Behind th 
Shoomakers-row ſtands the: houſe of 1 

tiſta Fanis Traperi, 'a Native 'of Chio; and 
'Tnterpreter to the Frexch Conful. Thislo& 
terpreter is'onE of the fubritleſt:and mol 
dangerous Wits in the whole Levant + H 
Txrk among the Turks, Greek among 't 
Greeks, Franc among the- Francs, and} 
pocritical with all the world : In matre 
. of Commerce; ke is particularly | mill 
t; never tells the myſtery and bottonſp 

of his affairs to. any body, to: make himlelifis 
neceſſary the longer z' and indeed that noſe 
ceſlity has preſerved him a hundred: time 
both from the Kangiar and poiſon. 'Hehaſſal 
two Brothers'in Athens not altogether 
rich, but of better \repytation. The Conga 
fol is 'as happy' im his:J4#izary as in bio 
 Dragoman; for he has got'a true Soker thai 
will drink'more Wine'that four of our Miſt 
'rjhers of Provence, and his Wine'1s nothin 
'To/good. ' This'honeſt Mabumetan _ ho 
ZIP 1 r 7 9 £2 
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he (#þ457i» Baſſe, but you muſt not think that 


& 1H fach a fellow the word Baſſe paſſes 


#TFitle of Honour. 
The houſe of the old Archbiſhop is over 
mnt this Monaſtery, over which he has 
ae ſypcrinſpetion,” for beſides him they 
gle no Supertour : Their habit is black,an 
ichher ſubſiſtence partly from their Founda- 
Wt, and partly from what they earn with 
tir needle ; Ge ſhould that fail them, the 
ktity of their neighbours would not, for 
Ijethat Town no body begs; if any be in- 
vent, ſome body or other.takes him home 
Jeihis houſe, and there is neyer an Hoſpital 
"thin" #t herre. 
Some of our Travellers are to blame, and 
fir charafter not to be believed when 
iy report that the Calogers of Athens are 
ronftorbitant and irregular ;/ certainly they 
Fre taken that ſcandal from the Terks, 'or 
rome other Libertines ofthat Country, and 
Fe our ſelves are not free from ſuch ſort of 
ehaqplomniators with us. | 
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er F'About two hundred paces from this Mo- 
Conmſtery they ſhewed us a little houſe, where 
n hiſt lonig before an' accident happened that 
- thafnces the Picty of the Athenians, and 
r Magwoves that the Zeal of Chriſtianity 'is not 


uogwore fervent among the Eccleſiaſticks than 
allegory the .Laity of that Town, + There 
Ci lived 
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lived in; that houſe a..good . Man,and hy 
Wife, who had only one. Son of abourtyſſ 
or twelve years of Age, but excelent; 
handſom, :and very well educated..,.. 
Twrkiſh Commiſſioners that raiſed their 
| bute of Children, put this Boy down fall 
one into. their Liſt : the, Father and Molly 
ther were poor people, and had not where 
withall to ranſom their Son (for in .Athewliſh 
that is one of their priviledges, and. anylfld 
man who is able, has liberty to redeem 
Children) terrified with this misfortune, 
they conveyed away their Child, but they 
Turks (cized the Father in the Sons ſtead 
and to force him to diſcover , they. clapiiite 
him in irons : The poor Woman followed 
' after her Husband, crying.and lamenting aſſo 
if ſhe were mad ; the Txrks turned. back 
and beat her, her Husband comforted het 
what he could, beg'd of her to be ca 
rented, and to return to her Family, 
Son underſtanding how his Parents wer; 
uſed, came home to his Mother, and.wit 
tears in his eyes, Do you ſuſpe# my coma 
dear Mother 2 ſaid he, I will after my Fallpt 
ther, and ſave his life though with the ll 
of my own ; The Mother. overwhelmelihy 
with-grief; and divided cruelly betwixt aft 
Husband and her Son, knew. not what 
.Adviſe, but at length leaving: him to, þ i d 


| 
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vEAF- he came to the Commiſſioners of the 
wffibute, and told them, Tf the ſervice of 
| eShltan be the only thing in queſtion, T 
WRAP readily lay down my life at his feet 3 


"my Religion I cannot change, nor js it 
ſary, for perhaps T may ſerve him as a 
Wrrſftian, as well as any of your Agemoglans. 
&EThe Commiſſioners cox'd him, and careſs'd 
within ; He deſired his Father might be di(- 
wkdarged , and having kiſs'd and embrac'd 
whim, preſented himſelf to the Irons, ſpeak- 
w ſtill with great reverence to our Reli- 
Ween, and reflection upon the Turkiſh + per- 
Fa ft vg ſoeagerly in that diſcourſe, the Turks 
aptſean to be angry, but ſtill endeavoured to 


| & . . - 
«ecaim him; however he continued firm 
z 4 


this Principles, declared, and repeated it 
civer and over, that he would dye a Chri- 
lian; and remained fo poſitive, that the 
Wks fell into a rage, and upbraided him 
þ blaſphemy, and having accuſed him of 
and made ſome formal proceſs before the 
"Wa; to countenance their cruelty, they cut 
poor Child to pieces with their Swords 
F IL 


e middle of the Bazar. | 
(This occaſion preſenting it (elf, I ſhall give 

bthe Relation of the Zeal and Piety of 
Toung Athenian Damoilel ; that at the 
ne time you may have a double Example, 
x W be ſatisfied of the Virtue as well of one 
Eras the other. T This 


[| 
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This. Virgin was one of the handſomek 
in all Athens, and yet her prudence and 
ſagacity was greater than her beauty : From 
her minority-ſhe had alwayes expreſled a 
great deal of Devotian, and yet ſhe dur 
not follow its motions, which prompted 
her exceedingly to the. Church, For apptt- 
hending the infoleace of ſome Turk as ſhe 
paſſed thorow the ſtreets, ſhe went thither 
ſeldomer than otherwiſe ſhe would have 
done; and the truth is, when ever they 
appear, the Turks will take the fir{t oppor 
tunity to accoſt them. In ſpite of her caw};” 
tion, a ſpruce young Ti-rk got a (ight one; 
day of this Virgin, and fell ia love with" 
her; having made his addreſs to no pur: 
pole, as he loſt his labour, he loſt his px? 
tience with it, and conſpired with certain, 
of his Accomplices like himſelf, to gain here 
by force. They have a certain Feaſt (like; 
our Eaſter) which they call Bairam Cot: 
Zong, at which time, having mare freedone 
of debaucherie than ordinary, they reſolw 
ed to put their defigns in practice, and at- 
cordingly entred by force; into the youny 
Athenians houſe, who was at home aloo 
with no body but her Mother who waa 
Widow : In apprehenſion of their violene 
they both of them cry'd out as ſoon as thei? 
ſaw them, but no body came into their =5gl 
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kae; for, beſides that, during the liberty of 
| the Bairam, the Chriſtians do generally 
| keep themſelves cloſe, their houſe was in a 

- 1g? and ſomewhat out of the way: 
; | Ihe reſiſtance, and refractorineſs of this 
{young Damoiſel inraged them to ſuch a de- 
l ee, that finding their importunity unſuc- 
- {<6ful they tell ro blows, and gave her ſe- 

jen or eight ſtabs with a poinard : that 

vhich was moſt admirable in the paflage, 
Yrs, that (till as they ſtab'd, ſhe preſented 
her face, as if ſhe had been defirous to be 
wounded there, to ruine that part which 
ſcauſed ſuch extravagant paſſion in thoſe 
i (outes : They left her for dead, and 'tis 

yorted that the only thing that recovered 
"Yer, was the joy ſhe conceived to find her 
 W disfigured beyond any ſuch influence 
the future : But the Afaſſines were 
$9 to fly, and never appeared fiace ; for 

_Pmplaint was made to the Keſlar- Agaſe, 
ho would without all doubt have puniſh- 

them ſeverely. Since this accident, in 
the Families of Athens, (both Turk and 
iſtian ) no diſcourſe is held among the 
Ing Maidens, but up comes this ſtory ; / 
ie good women have no better leflon 
each their Daughters, than to imitate 
- 8 Pamoiſel 3 nor better memorial for 
ie than to ſhow them the ſcars of her 

b wa T 2 face. 
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face, When we were in Athens, the poor 
Girle was living in the Iſle of Engia, 

If the Chriſtian Religion was not ſuffici- 
ent to move theſe . Athenian Damoiſels to 
Chaſtity, thg fear of puniſhment would do 
it efjeftually. Thoſe who are detfeCtive 
that way, are condemned to be fold for 
flaves, and upon convidtion 'tis not eaſe to 
eſcape. 'Tis the Cad7's intereſt to ſee that 
Law ſtrictly executed, for the profit is his, 
and upon the lea(t accuſatipn he cauſes them 
to be inſpeted by the Midwives : Not 
but, there are wayes of evading it, anda 
thouſand artifices are found out to prevent 
their ſlavery ; fometimes the Confeſlor 1w- 
tercedes, and ſuggeſting the danger of their 
turning Mahumetans, abates the rigour of 
their Laws, and conceals the diſhonour of 
their Familics. . In a word, in all Greece 
manifeſt immodeſty 1s no where ſo ſeverely 
puniſhed as in Athens. 

The Virgins in Athens are gcnerally 
handſom, witty, and vindicative; you ma 
judge what they were formerly, by the 
ſingle cxample of Thajs, who followed 
-lexander the Great 1n his Expedition int6 
Perſia + Being with that Monarch one da 
when, he was 1n a good humour, ſhe pre 
poſed to him tg burn the Palace-Royal 
Perſepolis, and was ſo plain as to profels 
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or © defire of putting fire to it her (elf, that the 
yorld might ſay, that the very Damoilſels 
5. {which attended in his Conqueſts in Perſea, 
to © had revenged the burning at Athens, when 
Jo B of old it was ſet on fire by Xerxes ; , and 
ve © ter beauty and eloquence ſo far recom- 
or | nended her ambition, that ſhe was grati- 
to | fied in her motion, and the Palace ſet on 
at © fre that very night. 
is | Our curioſity carried us from thence, out 
m © of the Caſtle to the Southward betwixt the 
ot Þ Phalerum and the Porto-Lione, where was 
| 2 Y anciently the old City of Athens, called by 
mt | nay of excellence 4ſzz, or the City, the 
io- © foundation of which, according to the te- 
ic fimony of Pliny, began there. The two 
of FHrothers, Exryalas and Hyperbius were the 
off firſt who built houſes there, before which 
ce time they were lodged in Grottos, ſtill to 
be ſeen at the foot of the Caſtle, The quar- 
ters of Lymne, Coepi, Diomea, Cynoſarger, 
and Alopece are ti]! on that fide, and were 
al we ſaw that Walk. 

We returned by the Temple of Fupiter, 
and keeping (till by the foot of the Caſtle, 
wolf ve paſſed behind the houſe where. the Je- 
aff flites had formerly their retreat, and on 
our right hand we faw the remains of a 
© building, at preſent called, To Palati ton 
Themiſtocles, or Themiſtocles his Palace, 
| T 3 Among 
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Among the Ancients there was nothing 
could give Authority to the Modern Ap. | 
pellation, for by them it was called the Pa 
lace of the five hundred, which was the 
number of Select Men choſen every yearby 
the Ten Tribes of Attica, each Tribe nx 
ming fifty,who alternatively, and accordi 

to the rank of their ſeveral Tribes had the 
ſupreme management of affairs for five and 
thirty dayes together, and their Court be- 
ing held in the place called Prytane, gave 
the name of Prytares to the ſaid fifty Sens 
tors. 

Cajetan, Drogoman to the Conſul Gi 
raud, had his Lodgings in this Palace of 
Themiſtocles. A little beyond it we ſaw the 
Temple of Neptane, a very admirable Stru- 
ure. Of the three Temples Dedicated an- 
ciently to that God, we could meet no- 
thing that could aſſure us whether this was 
the Elates, the Cynades or Aſphalins. Its 
at preſent a Greek Church, govern'd by the 
Caloger Damaskinos, whole houſe being 
hard by, and upon the brow of a Rock, 1s 
the higheſt in the whole City. *Tis report 
ed, that many rare Manulcripts are kept 8 
that houſe. 

Near the Temple of Neptune there is4 
Fountain of the ſame name, whoſe waters 
are turned for the benefit of the Caſtle: 

From 
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from thence we came into the YVicxs Ceras, 
wicws, where we ſaw on our right hand the 
place where formerly ſtood the Leocorior, 
or Monument of Legs, who having facri- 
ficed his Daughters for the ſafety of the 
pablick, deſerved well to have a'Tomb in 
the City. Facing about to the left, we ſaw 
the ruines of a magnificent Building, called 
the Kings Portico, that is to ſay, the Por- 
tico of the King of the Sacrifices, or the 
ſecond of the Archontes. The Portico of 
Jupiter Elutherion was behind it, and En- 
daneon, or the Tomb of Heros End anos was 
hard by, which Exdanos was firaamed Azx- 
gelos the Son of Nepture. Thence towards 
the Caſtle, we obſerved the Atetroor or 
Chapel of the Mother of the Gods, in 
which place died Lycxrges the Son of Ly- 
cophron, as famous in Athens, as the Legi- 
ſlator Lycurgus was 1n Sparta. 

The Barathroz or Orygma, that famous 
dungeon into which their criminals were 
tumbled , was behind that Metroor at the 
footof aſteep Rock in the Caſtle; and near 
the Barathron, was the Tribunal called Pa- 
rebyſthus, in which only ſmall Cauſes were 
tryed 3 and that Court conſiſted of eleven 
Judges : The nearneſs of this Court to the 
Barathron' (which was an 1gnominious 
place) was the occaſion that ſome Authors 
T 4 have 
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have ſaid, that the Parabyſthus ſtood-ing Wt 
vile and abominable .place. At ſmall di- 
ſtance from the Kings Portico, we ſaw the 
Bucoleon or Court where the King of the 
Sacrifices had his Tribunal : Not far from 
that we ſaw the ruines of a ſmall Chapel, 
called 4gios Dionyſos, where Maſs is ſaid IC 
conſtantly upon Saint, Denzs his day. To 
reſtore that Chapel one -would have need Ki 
not only of Money, but good intereſt at 
the Port; where they ſuffer Chriſtians to 
repair their Churches, they will not ſuffer 
them to rebuild them when they are down; 
This Chapel joyns to the Archbiſhops Pa- 
lace, which they pretend was the Palace of 
Saint Denis. The place is very pleaſant, 
and is the lodgings of the Archbiſhop and 
five Calogers that make up his whole F4- 
mily; They (hew us a Well there, . which 
among the Chriſtians 1s 1n great Venerati- 
on, becauſe as their tradition tells them, 
Saint Paul was a priſoner in it, and reſcued 
by the Authority of Saint Derzs. 

Not far from the ruines of the -Pryte- 
neunm Wwe law the Court where the hfty Se- 
nators Aſſembled who had the Adminiltra- 
tion of the Publick Atfairs : The perpetual 
Fire was kept there, The Laws of Solox 
were there 7 depoſito, and ſuch illuſtrious 
men as had done any (ignal ſervice for their 
Oe. eq Country 
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ſountry were maintained there, and their 
li- Poſterity at the Pablick Charge. 

be 3 On the right hand towards the Temple 
heſews, there was a Grove dedicated to 


he Heroina Aglaura daughter to King Ce- 
pr, and behind the Grove was a field 


id KConſecrated to Famine; the field was call- 
'o fd Limonpedion. Formerly the Gate called 
ed Bier ſtood at the end of this field : Hi- 
at cis as much as ſacred, and it was called 


, becauſe it was the way to Eleuſts, by 
er Slich they paſſed in their famous Proceſ- 
a; ja belonging to the myſteries of Ceres. 
a- Tithis place they had erected a fair Statue 


of Þf 4nthemocritus, for whom they had alſo 
t, tup a Tomb by the Gate Dipylon. With- 
id Sut-the Port Hiera was anciently a large 
+ Faboxrg, whoſe ruines are (till viſible. It 
ch us called Hiera 8ikz, or the Holy Fig- 
fl- 


2 and the way to Elexſis was Called Hi- 
« Odos, ww 
The Port Dipylon lies Eaſtward of the 
ers, and betwixt them is another called 
4+ Pe Ceramick Poſtern z, not far from whence 
&- Þa place called Oenos, where they fold 
a- ſſheir Wine, which gave it its denomination; 
al Þrin Athers moſt of their chief ſtreets are 
7» Fuled from the principal Commodities that 
us ſe-ſold there. That ſpace of the old 
ir Jown that lies betwixt Djpyion and the 
ics hw - Ceramick 
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Ceremick Poſtern, was called' Oeom' or thi 
Deſert, becauſe, though it butted upt 
the Ceramicar, yet no part of the greaty 
fluence -of people that paſſed there couk 
be:ſeen. The Famous Temple of Anacenli 
was not far off, which was Conſfecrated toff 
Eaſtor and Pol/ux by the name of Dio 
res. Formerly Slaves were ſold 1a it, at 
when Piſiſtrates diſarmed the Athenian 
he cauſed them to aſſemble in that place. It 

Weſtward of the, Porte Hiera was tl 
Pyrenm, and the part of the Town betwinfſ( 
them, was called Heptachalcor, througi 
' which $8y/2 came when he ſurprized 
thens. 

We contented our ſelves to view all thi 
from a little Hill near the Arch-Biſh 
Palace, without troubling our ſelves roy 
to them: that day we thought of nothi . 
but running from one place to another, al 
if we had intended that way to have tyre 
our curioſity ; beſides, people are quick! 
ſatisfied where nothing but ruines areto 
teen. | | 
Advancing from thence towards the 
cient Gate called Pyreum, we ſaw ſevenſſ:1 
Portico's; that- of Attalns where the 
mans erected a particular Court, and cal 
it by their own name: The Portico of 
cox called by Ariſtophanes _— F 

ecal 
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becauſe they ſold Meal in it: In it there was 
excellent Picture of Helex drawn by 
is. The Chapel of Heros Chalodos 
which PIxtarch ſpeaks in the life of The- 
ellis) was not far off, and by it a houſe 
| eellghere we ſaw ſeveral Statues of Potters 
th, and among the reſt the Statue of 
in hidyon King of Athens. We ſaw like- 
vile where ſtood the houſe of Polytion, 
» frmarkable for the libertiniſme of Alcibz- 
es when he prophaned the Myſteries of 
fires with the young Debauchees of the 
ueſown : In proceſs of time this houſe was 

med into a Temple and dedicated to Bac- 


[1 
$4 


"nd 
thy Not far off was a Gymnaſium of Mercu- 
z, with a Porticoe and Market-place of 
ſame name; and becauſe nothing of An- 
quity ought (at leaſt in my fancy) to be 
t, and the leaſt obſervation 1s to be re- 
ded in that caſe; it 15 nat amiſs to let 
ou know that near the Portico there are 
p be ſeen the ruines of a large Conreon 
Barbars Shop, of which Lyſ#as makes 
; at10n, 

$-Bebind this Portico, is the Garden of Me- 
thus the Philoſopher, in which Garden 
Orator Lycxrgus was buried; a little 
ond we ſaw Statues repreſenting a Com- 
Sue betwixt Neptune and the Giant Poly- 
i) bot 


| 
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bot : Not far from the Port du Pyrenum well 
faw a Temple, conſiderable only for ſome 
certain Statues of Praxitiles his work; 
from thence we went to the Pompeon, fl 
which is the place where they depoite all 
the Implements and Utenſils belonging 
to their publick folemnities. Beyond 
that Gate there is a Tomb adorned with 
the Statue of a Horſman, by Praxitiles own 
hand. 

The old Pyrexrm Gate was twice Muſquet 
ſhot from where the new one ſtands noy, 
From thence we turned towards the Caſtle 
following a Path on the right hand tha 
led us towards the ruines of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympicus. Titus Livins has ve- 
ry elegantly expreſſed its magnificence in 
theſe, Templum unum in terris inchoatun 
pro magenitudine Dei : The only Temple in 
the world begun with proportion to the Grawſ 
deur of a God. But it was not finiſhed inffd 
his days, for the greatneſs of the defign&; 
kept it unfiniſhed for above ſeven hundred of 
years, though ſeveral Kings contributedFc 

be 
mn 
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largely to have it finithed ; the Emperou 
Adrian perfteCted it at laſt, at the expenct 
of more than nine Millions. -Its circumty 
rence was about half a mile, and in ifs 
whole extent ſcarce a place but was embel{ hi 

" 


liſhed with ſome excellent Statue, more vi: 
Mabe | luabley + 
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vellable for the curioſity of the work, than 
me ſr the Gold or Ivory which had been pro- 
k;Migally laviſhed upon them. 

on, | There was alſo to be ſeen the Temple of 
- laturre and' Rhea; the Grove of Olympia, 
ad a Ditch that has been famous ever fince 
.. Ducalioz's Flood; for it is from tradition ' 
itſtelieved that the waters of that deluge 
wQvere carried off through that, and they 
fancy it the more credible, becauſe there is 
uetÞDacalion's Tomb, hard by. There is alſo 
w.fſthe houſe of Morychia, and another of Char- 
le Baidas, who was a man of a moſt prodigious 
inemory. 

ple Southward of this Temple ſtood ano- 
'e-Ether dedicated to Apol/o and called Delphi- 
non; it was alſo a Court that took c %: 
wzance of, and judged finally in Cau 
a{wbere Murder was evidently committed 
add confeſſed, but juſtified to have been 
inf done according to Law. The old Port of 
Eugens was hard by, andhis Palace not far 
off: A little lower was the Quarter called 
Coepi or the Gardens, where there was-to 
F be ſeen a Statue of Venus of Alcamenes his 
making; in the opinion of .Phidias, the 
choiceſt of his work, and eſteemed rather 
2 Miracle than a Maſter-piece. There was 
likewiſe'a Temple dedicated to Venus Ura- 
: +} *is, and by it, another toEuclea, another 
le +. to 
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to Proſerpine,and another to Ceres, whichlaf 
was called by way of excellence Flenſinionſe 
becauſe the Grand Myſteries of that God 
defs were celebrated there, in which only 
women were afliſtant, though ſeveral 'e 
the Ceremonies were very licentious : Youſ, 
may read elſewhere (if you pleaſe) theln} 
trigues betwixt Ceres, Banbo, and Bacchyr 
which made a great part of the repreſenta 
tion in that ſolemnity. | 
One thing is remarkable in the Qua 
called '4/t;, that it is ſo fall of Temple 
and Monuments of Piety, that there 1s ſcare} 
room for private Houſes: You have ſome 
thing like it in Parzs; from the Palazs to 
Noftre Dame (which lies as 1t-were 1n the 
Arms of the Seize that runs of each fide ff 
it)-the Churches are fo thick}, as almoſt t6 
touch one another: You may'number them 
at your leiſure,” © - | 
' To the Eaſtward of the Temple dedicatF* 
ed to Jupiter Olympicus, there was anotherF 
dedicared to Lxcina, called by the Greek. 
Flithia, and another to Serapis. The placeÞ 
where Theſens and Pyrithons (wore amity, 
was not far-from it. | The Street of the $# 
cred Tripods tan from thence to the Prote' 
zeun, and croffed -another place called a-F 
fo the' Sacred Tripods, in which there half 
been-a ſtately'Femple of the ſame natn, | 


adorned 
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1,Sdorned with the Statue of a Satyr, one'of 
-. ſhe moſt excellent of Praxitiles his pieces; 
p'will appear by this following Story. 
mxitiles was enamour'd of the incompa- 
le Phryne, who for a long time imploy- 
d all her entreaties and careſfſes to make 
Jim cell her which was the beſt piece he 
x had made; not being able to prevail 
way, ſhe got it out of him by an arti- 
She corrupted one of his Servants, 
] obtained of him to come running in 
phim in a great fright, and furprize Praxi- 
Wits with the news, that his Work-houſs 
id been on fire, but that only a certain 
mber of his Pitures were burned : Jn ex- 
ordinary diſcompoſure Praxitiles cryed 
ut, Unhappy man that I am, I am utterly 
lone, if either my Satyr or Cupid be a- 
ng them. Phryre had her defign, to.fet- 
his mind, told him it was but a trick of 
*s, and having taken his C»pid for her 
at, he dedicated his Satyr to Bacchus. ' 
1a this Street there was formerly a trian- 
war Market-place, in which there ſtood 
Court or Tribunal, called in thoſe days 
rigon0, and at ſome diſtance Southward of 
06. Prytarenm there were three other Tri- 
;Pmals that had' been anciently very fa- 


at $9us. 
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I cannot, more properly compare the pro-}' 
ximity of theſe Tribunals than to thoſe nfl 
Paris, where you have three ſoveraign, and 4 
ſeveral inferiour Courts within the circum- fl 
ference of the Palais, 
One of theſe three Courts in Aſt; was cal. ſl; 
led Helieaz which was ſo much frequented 
by the Athenians, and had ſo many Cauſe fly 
pleaded in it, that.the other Courts weref 
many times obliged to remove thither: Ip 
was an open Court, as is impiyed by thefl 
name; for Heliea in Greek, 1s the ſame that 
Sub Dio was among the Rowzans. Thele-fhh 
cond was called Strategion, and was the 
place where the Archontes fate: and thefh 


third was called Theſmotheſron, becauſe thefflh 
ſix laſt Archontes preſided there, and asIÞy 
ſaid before, called themſelves The ſmothe 
Fes. + 

To the Eaſtward of theſe Courts we ſaw 
the Statues of. the ten Epoxymes, who wer 
the Ten Heroes that. did: anciently denomi- 
nate the ſeveral Tribes of the Country offfþ 
Attica: For the firſt of the Archorntes, that 
is to ſay he who preſided in the Strategion 
called himſelF, Eporyzre. | i 


_ Behind the Statue of theſe ancient Epopit 
nymes was a place called Tholus, where thelfſh 
Prytanejs made their ſolemn Sacrifices, an 
by it (paſling by the Caſtle) we ſaw the 
Temple of Mars. The 
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0-F* The wall of the Caſtle behind the ground 
WEzhere this Temple ſtood, was properly 
that part which they called Cimonion, or 
a: Bthe South wall, where formerly was to be 
ken Meduſa's head , and Fupiter's Bucklet 
a-Jalled Ae ys. 
ed In the Rock beneath it we ſaw the Vault, 
ſe frtere ſtood the Tripos conſecrated to 4pol- 
eiefland Diana + A little farther we ſaw (e- 
RtYreral other Caverns, into which the poor 
be Bhepheards hurry their Flocks upon any 
tfilarm or apprehenſion of the Corſeirs land- 


{Not far from thence were the ruines of 
be 0deoz2 or Muſtck, Schools, a magnificent 
nlding formerly, where many eminent 
eicians have contended for the Prize 
tat was allowed by that Republick to the 
$kilful among them: and within a 
all diſtance there was anciently a Market- 
ace where they fold Meal, and a Court 
Tribunal where many times the Archor- 
! heard Cauſes. 
I his Wars with 2/thridates, when $8yl- 
threatned Athers with a Stege; the ſe- 
nous Ariſtoz burned all the Wood-work 
the Odeon, lefFit ſhould commode the 
as 1n their approaches to the Town 
tit was afieywivdh repaired by the boun- 
fof 4riobarzanes m_ of Cappadocia. 


At 
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At a ſmall diſtance from thence we paſſed 
1ato the Quarter of Lymne, conliderable 
for the Famous Temple of Bacchus. In 
that Quarter we ſaw a place called Lymng- 
machie, where the youth of the City were 
accuſtomed to exerciſe themſelves at Wrelt- 
ling and Fiſty-cuffs. We law another place 
that was again become a .Meadow after a 
long intermiſſion, having been drained and 
built with many fair houſes. This Mea- 
dow was anciently called Leneon, and had 
on one fide of it a famous Grove of Poplar- 
Trees called A#g yrov. The Peaſants when 
they brought their Comedies to Athens, 
began their Recreations there; and the 
people of the City made uſe of the Tree 
1n that #g yroz to build the Scaffolds upor 
which they placed themſelves ro behold 
their ruſtick repreſentations, 

In that Meadow we obſerved a littleRi 
ver and followed it agaiaſt the ſtream, in 
riolity to know whither it would lead us; 
it brought us to the famous Fountain En 
acrunos, called anciently Callirhoe; iti 
much fallen from its ancient magnificent 
In ſtead of the coſt and new Tyle that Pi 
fates beſtowed upon it, there is nothia 
to be ſeen now 1n it, but the green Turf off 
the Meadow. Being defirous to taſt of ih 
Waters, I found them excellent; and ouh 

Germany - 
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di Germans, contrary to the Genius of their 
e } Nation, 1n ſpight of the Leparthe our Ja- 
n | #izery had brought in his Flasks, fell as 
p- | heartily tothe Water and were as well pleaf- 
re} ed with it as my ſelf. | 
t-3 But among all theſe variety of objects, 
c | we were ſen(ible there was one ſtill wanting, 
af and caſting our Eyes up and down, we di- 
df covered behind the Trees, among the Graſs, 
2-f what we _— for, and that was the re- 
ad} liques of the firſt Theatre in the world. We 
ar-f had no ſooner got to it, but Dreſlingtor 
enfl cryed out in his facetious way, At leogth 
we have found it, and are arrived at the 
beJ illuſtrious Throne of four great Empreſles, 
es] Melpomene the Empreſs of Tragedy 3 
nf Thalia of Comedy; Exterpe of Paſtorals, 
oldJand CaZiope of other Verſe. The circum- 
ference of this Theatre is ſtill viſible, and 
Rive judged of the magnificence of the 
4 whole by the ruines that remained. Moſt 
vsJpart of the ancient Buildings in Athews or 
my Rowe that are either balf, or utterly demo- 
it liſhed, may one day poſſibly be repaired, 
For ſomething built in imitation; but this 
excellent piece of Antiquity is of a fort 
Filiat can never be reſtored: For though 
oth Princes and People do (till retain their 
Jed love and inclination to thoſe kind of 
lows, yet now adays they rather affe& and 
?7 U 2 endea- 
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[endeavour convenience than magnificence 
in their. Theatres,”I hold my ſelf obliged 
therefore as much as in me [tes to preſerve 
the memory of (o unimitable a Fabrick, and 
to pick out of Ancient Authors, and from 
my own obſervation of the place, the dit- I 
ferent parts that compoſed it, ſeeing ſcatce F, 
any one of them has given us a particular I y 
deſcription : I muſt be tree with you in fp 
this, and acknowledge, that if any where, 
here it 1s that T expect you lnou}d' value my By 
obſervation, and the curiolity of my Tra Bp, 
vels. Among all the things of which n- h 
cient Authors have treated, the conſtrudti- Nag 
on of their Theatres is the moſt obicare and Bp 
impertect, and delivered with moſt contra 
dJicon. Vitravius has left us m:the mids 
de, and given us no account of is dimen- 
ſions, ſituation, nor number of its principal 
and conſtituting parts, preſuming 1 ſappoſle 
tht they had becn well enough known, of 
could tever have periſhed. For example; 
he does not determine the quantity of the 
Diazoms or Prectindiones, which we callfſ 
Coridors, Retraittes, Paillers, which are 
ſ:veral'rows of Benches. - Befides, in things 
that ke does ſpecifie,, he fers down fuch 
rules as we find aCtually were-neveriob 
ſerved; as when hetells us of two-forts ef 
beights: obſerved 1n. the . building :ot ror lr 
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fairs, 1t 1s manifeſt that neither the one nor 
the other have any proportion with what 
ae (ti]l remaining of the Ancient Theatres 
ad Amphitheatres. 

Among our Modern Writers, the Jeſuite 
Gellutius Sabienus, and the learned Scalz+ 
ge have-omitted the moſt eflential parts 3 
ad the unformed maſs of Bulengerus his ci- 
ations, are enough to fright any mans cu- 
tiolity 3 ſome of them we have conſulted 
our ſelves, as Athenens, Heſychins, Pollux, 
Byſtethins, Suidas, and others, but all their 
light is ſo weak and imperfect, that had we 
wt viewed the ground, we had been (till 
nthe dark : But our curioſity putting it 
mo-our minds to take an exact plane of it 
a. Profile, we had opportunity, to conſider 
I real meaſures and proportions of the 
al Jrarts (till viſible in- Athens, and comparing 
le Jthem with rational preſumptions taken out 
f ſuch Authors as had imparted to us the 
Ile of ſuch parts as were ablolutely demo- 
llhed, they ſupplyed us with probable con- 
Kitures of all their dimenſions. 

We made ule of a Rule, divided accord- 
to the common foot among the ancient 
tbenians, not. much differing from that 
e uſe now in France, which exceeds the 
Pieſent meaſure in Athens about eight or 
el Kring lines; fo that three of our feet in 
n, U 3 France, 
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France, is more than three Athenian feet | 
by above two thumbs breadth ; fo then a Þ: 
hundred of their feet anſwer to about nine- || 
ty four of ours, and ſome fix inches, reſet | 
ing the little fractions to avoid cavil in ow 
Calculation; ſo that you muſt remember ; 
ro judge of all the following meaſures by 
the French computation, By this expedr 
ent we found with what equity the Anci- 
ents called this Edifice Hecatowpedon, for 
we perceived that the ſemidiameter of our 
Plane or Ground-plat was forty ſeven fot 
and three inches, which made the diameter 
to ariſe toa hundred of their feet, and gar 
it the name of Hecetompedon. 

By the word Theatre, the Ancients ir 
rended the whole building where the Pev 
ple Aſſembled to ſee any of their pubMk 
repreſentations. The famous ArchiteQ Phi 
lo built this in the time of Pericles, above 
two.thouſand years (ince ; and Philos delip 
was followed by Ariobarzenes King of C4 
padocia, who repaired it the firſt time,as th 
Emperour Adrian did afterwards. It cot 
ſiſted without, of three rows of Portico's 
Galleries, one above the other, and withi 
there were two principal places, one fort! 
Spectators, and the other for the SpeCtack 
themſelves. | The -parts deſigned for ti 
SpeCtarors were the Coniſere or Pit, t 

rol 
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et | rows of Benches called the Diazoma, the 
i {little ſtairs, the Circys, and the Echea; the 
- | parts appropriated to the Aﬀors were the 
«| Orcheſtra, the Hypoſcenion, the Logeon or 
Thimele, the Proſcenion, the Paraſcenion, 
and the Scere. 

To take a Plane of this Edifice, a circle 


forty ſeven foot and three inches : Having 
made our Circle, we retrench'd a fourth 
, and drew a line of ninety degrees, 
which line determined the front of the 
Scene, that 1s to ſay, the front or face of 
the Decorations, for properly the word 
Scene imports nothing elſe. 
of . The ſmall part of the diameter, which 
the line of ninety degrees had-cut behind 
tf the Scexe was about fourteen foot; and a- 
4 bout eighteen foot from the ſaid Line to- 
$ wards the centre of the Circle, a Line was 
drawn parallel with the face or front of 
pF the Proſcerion, (for (as I ſaid before) ſoit 
is that they call an elevation or plar-form 
j that was peculiar to the Comedians) ſothat 
the breadth and depth of that place was 
if eighteen foot compleat ; and rhe face or 
front of the Proſcerior retrenching one hun- 
4 dred forty two degrees and forty fix mi- 
nates of the circumference of the Circle, 
the remainder, that is to ſay, two hundred 
U 4 and 


was drawn whoſe ſemidiameter confiſted of - 
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and ſeventeen degrees and fourteen minutes 
was the full circumference of the inward 
part of the Theatre 3 ſo that the draught 
was more than a ſemicircle, contrary to the 
general Opinion that it was a perfect He- 
micycle. 

The bottom or lower part of this cir- 
cumference they called Coniſtra, or the Pit; 
the Romans called it Arena. In Athens the 
Orcheſtra took up ſome part of. the Conj- 
ftra, inſomuch that ſome have miltaken a 
part for the whole, and called it all Orche- 
ſira : This corruption, or promiſcuous ule 
of words procecded eſpecially from the Ro- 
2141s; and it is remarkable, that though 
the: Rozrarn Theatres had almo(t the ſame 
parts with the Athenian, and thoſe parts 
had almoſt the ſame names; yet there was fim 
great difference betwixt their proportions, fie 
ſituations and uſes :- But it is our. Province ft 
to deſcribe the Greek Theatres, and to med- 
dle no farther with the Roman... . 

The inward building of the Threatreran ÞÞe 
along like the arch of a Circle to the two 
corners of the Proſcenion ; and in that part Þo 
of the circumference were erected four and Ih 
twenty rows of ſeats or benches which went Ita 
round the Coniſtra or Pit, and were intend-f 
ed for-SpeCtators : Theſe benches were dr ſt 
Atinguilked, eight and eight, by three Co-Wla 
| ridorsÞ. 
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idor's or paſſages; which the Athenians 
alled Diazoma; they were of the ſame 
igure with the rows of ſeats, and were con- 
myed for the paſſage of the Spectators from 
- oce ſtory to another, without incommo- 
ling thoſe who were placed before; and 


ir- Ifor.the ſame convenience there were little 
t; Bars that paſſed;from one Coridor to ano- 


ther croſs the ſeveral rows ; and not far 
- rom thoſe ſtairs there were doors by which 
the people entred from the Galleries. 0a 
the outſide, and took their places as they 
bought fit. 

The. beſt places were reckoned upon the 
ght ranks betwixt the cight and the fe- 
renteenth, and that ſpace was it whichthey 
alled Bowlenticon, deſigned for the parti- 
ular Offices of Juſtice : The other rows 
ere called Ephebicon, and were proper tg 
the Citizens after they were eighteen years 


- . age, ? 


The height of. each of theſe rows of 
benches was about thirteen inches, their 
readth about two, and twenty 3 but the 
lbweſt bench was near four foot high from 
he-level of the floor : each ſtep of the 
nt Bhirs was but half the height of the benches, 

- Find as their height was but half, ſo was 
| flkeir breadth. The height and breadth of 
lhe Coridor's or. paſſages was double the 

height 
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height and breadth of the benches ; byt 
the ſtairs were not parallel, for the paces 
betwixt them grew ſharper as they came 
near the Pit, and ended in the figure of; 
wedge, from whence by the Romans t 
were called Cxzezi 3 and to prevent the fall. 
ing down of the rain upon thoſe ſteps, the 
were certain pent-houſes fet up to carry off 
the water. 

Along the Coridors at convenient diſtance 
in the thickneſs of the wall were certain 
holes, in which were placed little veſlels 
kettles of braſs open towards the 
and with little holes for an uſe that I (hall 
mention by and by. Theſe holes or cell 
were called by the Athenians Echea. 

Above the upper Coridor there was 
Gallery called Cercys, where their Wome: 
were placed ; but thoſe who were inf 
mous or trregular in their lives, had an 
ther place by themſelves. In this Cer 
they placed likewiſe ſuch Strangers and 
lies as were free of that City ; for non 
could be admitted there but ſuch as h 
their freedom. There were other plac 
proper to particular perſons, and thoi 
places deſcended by ſucceſſion to the elde 
of the Family, 

This Theatre was not ſo capacious 
that which was built in Rowe by Mera 
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but graves the Edilis; for in that there was 
eef}pom for ſeventy nine thouſand perſons ; 
Jud FI Geometrician will eafily compute 
of zYthe number of perſons that this would hold, 
hey nd he who defires it may take the pains to 
all-J inform himſelf : there was a foot, and half 
re dlowed for every mans place; and this we 
ol may conclude, that the people aſſembling 
there many times to regulate diſorders in 
nee the State, there muſt be room at leaſt for 
affix thouſand men; for by the Attick Laws 
$0 there were of neceflity to be fix thouſand 
eHfuffrages to make a decree of the people 
all thentick. 
ig Thus much for the place- appointed for 
the Speators. As to that which was de- 
ned for the Actors, the Orcheſtra (bein 
— rockrke out of the cbr, A be 
it about fifty four foot from the front of 
ac he m_—_— or Poſt of the Comedians, 
ind ended at the Proſcerioz. The height 
of the Orcheſtra was about four foot from 
oFthe ground : Its figure was a long ſquare 
divided from the ſeats of the SpeQators : 
F ln certain places of this Orcheſtre were the 
109 Muſick, the Chorus, and the Mimicks con- 
aeFvenictitly diſpoſed : Among the Romans 
it was put to a more honourable uſe, for 
$ By Emperour, the Senate, and the Veſtals 
aF ad their places upon it. | 
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, - Upon the flat. of the Orcheſtra at 4theny 
towards the. place of the Comedians, -way 
anather- elevation or plat-form called Lo 
geon or Thimele, which among the Romany 
was called Pulpiturz3 from the Coniſtra or Þ 
Pit this Logeor was-raiſed about nine toot, 
and five from the Orcheſtra ; the figure of 
the: Logeon was ſquare, and had- four and F* 
twenty foot of a/fide : there it was the 2{- 
micks prattiſed their Interludes, and the 
Chorus made their Recitations. 

At the foot of the Logeox upon the 01 
cheſtra was a row of Pillars iacompaſſinga $M 
place called the Hypoſcerion, and this wa 
a part of the,Greek, Theatres'that Modem 
Writers have not well underſtood ; ſomef'® 
have confounded it with the Podior, af) 
place within the Balliſters, betwixt the Pro; F! 
ſcenion and the Scene in the Roman Thes- 
tres : But that Opinion is manifeſtly ab-F* 
ſurd, from the difference both of their uſe 
and ſituation : I will make it more clear toF* 
you if ever I return to Rowe, from whence F'* 
I deſiga you a deſcription of the Theatre” 
of Marcellus 5 others will have the Hype 
.ſcenion to be the forepart of the Proſcenia|. 
contained inthe ſpace betwixt-the floor-of 
the Orcheſtra, and the flat. of the ProſeeÞ*® 
ion, but I ſhall confute that fancy here 
after. | = \ 

Theff® 
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The Hypoſcenion therefore was a place 
won the Orch-ſtra for the convenient re- 
oe of the Muſick, and perſons belonging 
tothe Logeon; for the Chorus and Mimicks 
kept (till in the Hypo ſcerion till their parts 
t © the repreſentation obliged -them to a- 
x kend into the Logeor. The Poets them- 
4 Fives fate likewiſe in the Hypoſcenion, and 
bat I ſay, is juſtified by Athenens, when 
tecells us that Aſopodoras Philiaſtzs deri- 
ded' the unjuſt acclamations of the people, 
bong whom all things are many times ap- 
wded; for he obſerves, that Aſopodorus 
eing 1n the Hypoſcenion, and hearing the 
ſſtreperous approbation that was given 
ya player upon a Flute, What is this for? 
wed he, my life for it, it is ſome new fot- 
iſm that they are taken with; from 
hence it is plain, it paſſed not for a front 
routſide, but for a certain place where 
4ſopodorns had placed himſelf, either to (it 
vt the whole Play, or perhaps only 1n his 
aſſage to ſome other place, which indeed 
Wprobably implyed, for his words are, 
Wing already in the Hypo ſcenion. 

;The compaſs of the Hypoſcenion was the 
ne with the Logeon ; its breadth was a- 
dout ſix or feven foot : but to be ſhort, the 
Lagear, the Hypoſcenion, the Orcheſtra, and 
d:Conzſtrg-are-four diſtinct: places which 
of many 
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many perſons have by miſtake compriſe 
under the word Orcheſtra, as the following 
places have been ſignified under the nay 
of the Scene. | 

e Proſcenion or place for the Ar 
was raiſed two feet above the Logeon, ( 
ven foot above the Orcheſtra, and eleveghi 
above the Pit ; and it is not to be imaging 
ſo great an Architect as Phz/o would witi 
out reaſon have given ſuch different heigh 
to all thoſe different places; beſides the 
being ſeen, he contrived thoſe places (af 
that the ſound of the Mufick, and the me 
lody of their Voices might be conveye 
with more advantage, and more equal dife 
{tribution to the ears of the People, accord 
ing to the different elevations and degra 
in which they had placed themſelves : U 
on the Proſcenion there was an Altar, cally 
ed by the Athenians Ag yes, and dedicate 
to Apollo. 

The Sceze, as we obſerved before, v 
nothing but the Columns and Ornamet 
in Architecture raiſed from the foundatic 
and upon the fides of the Proſcenion, i 
its beauty and decoration. When the 


were three rows of Pillars one above andy 


ther, the higheſt row was called Epiſce 
on. Agatarchns was the firſt Architect wile 
faund out the way of adorning Scere Offi 
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ſehe Rules of PerſpeCtive, and Eſchilus al- 
ingſted him. 

a Paraſcenion was a general word for the 

ſrhole ſpace before and behind the Scere, 

| the ſame name was given to all the 

nues, and paſſages from the Muſick- 

wYoom, to the place where the Actors kept. 

d] thus by the word Scene they con- 
ded the Paraſcenion and the Scene. 

py The Athenians oftentimes made uſe of 

hines, the principal of which was call- 

 lofed Theologeor 3 it was generally 1n the air, 

| brought in the Gods when the Poets 

pught fit to introduce them : For that 

igeaſon It is, that among the Learned An- 

ents they are ſo much decryed, being (as 

hey believed) of no other uſe but to re- 

the ſterility of the Poet, whoſe brains 

rowing muddy, and unable by natural or 

Senious extrication, to clear himſelf of 

me indecorum or perplexity in his plot, 

ings himſelf off in a moment by bringing 

one of the Gods upon a Theologian, who 

his pure authority, and an unſfeaſonable 

1 ridiculous contrivance, in a moment, 

From ſome remote place brings a man home 

d his own Country ; reſtores a man to 

:etfiealth who had been ſick, or reſcues ſome 

dy from the calamities of a. Priſon ; a 

1 Fancy ſo inſufterably idle, that the Athe- 
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2ians have 1 raillerie turned it to a Pro 
verb, and when they ſee a man at a non 
plus, and ignorant what to do, they eryſſſ 
out in derifion, - Apo Micanzs, as the Cy 
ticks ia Rome upon the ſame occaſion were 
wont to ſay, Dews © Machina; Now fora 
God from a Machine. \ 

Nevertheleſs, we are not to believe the 
Comedies of the Ancients were altoget 
ſo profane as ſome would repreſent. them 
for when their Gods came forth in the The 
ologeon, Tully tells us, Ex ea ( Machina) 
Dii effata ſpe fabantur, homines ad virt 
tem excitabant, 4 vitio deterrebant ©: From 
thence the Gods did many times delive 
their Precepts, exciting men to Virtue, 4 
deterring them from Vice. ie 

The outward building was of Marb| 
and conlilted of three Porticoes or Calle 
ries one above another, of which the high 
eſt was called Cercys. Were I not tired 
with calculating already, I would have ſent 
you the exact models and dimenſions -olifet 
them all, it 

This Theatre was open at top. The The: 
tre of Regi//a not far from the Temple 
Theſeus was covered magnificently, and half 


a fair roof of Cedar. The Odeon or The 
tre for Muſick was covered: likewiſe ,”at 
Plutarch will tell you it was that whialſp 


gary 
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ve occaſion to the Poet Cratinus to droll 
iogeniouſly upon Pericles, who had'ta- 
wthe care of it: In the Theatre of Bac- 
there was no covering but over the 
cenion and Cercys, and therefore the 
benians being expoſed to the injuries of 
We weather, came —_—_— with great cloaks 

wn over to ſecure t from the rain 
Wd the cold 3 and to defend againft the 
0, they had the $8ciadion in faſhion of 
vu Paroſols, which the Romans uſed alſo 
4)their Theatres by the name of Umbele ; 
tFreupon when any ſudden ſtorm arofe, 
ouſe Play was interrupted, and the ſpecta-- 
verffors diſpered ; ſome ſheltered themſelves in 
ne outward Galleries; ſome in the Por- 
toof Exmenicas that joyned to the Thea- 
lee; but in the Temple of Bacchus (though 
ar enough) no protection could be had, 
cauſe it was opened but once a year z ne- 
irtheleſs in fair weather their Comedies 
fre extraordinarily magnificent, and in- 
ned and recommended to the people by 
houſand Artifices, as exhalation of o- 
rs all over the Theatre ; diffuſion of lis 
rs in little odoriferous ſhowers upon the 
bs of the People ; the uppermoſt Corz- 
j and the Cercys being adorned with 
utitudes of Statues, which bcing hollow, 
L full of concealed "aw, ſquirted or 
X ſhower'd 
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ſhower'd down Roſe-water, and other (weet 
among the People, thereby tempering andjy 
moderating the exceſſive heat of ſo numeſh 
rous an alunbly, | a 
Their Plays were acted alwayes by dayf 
light. When Lentalus Spinter had cover} 
ed the Roman Theatres with Tile, thegd 
played now and then in the night. 
priviledge of entring into . the Theatre off 
Bacchus coſt each Citizen at leaſt two 0bolid 
ſometimes three : An Obolus with ther 
was about as much as a Sor Marque « 
French Money ; which payments were la 
out wholly upon repairs; for all the ay 
ratxs, and pompous preparation of clothe 
and other ornaments, was provided by pe 
fons of quality who exhibited the Play 
At the Creation of the Archontes tha 
were five or (ix ſeveral Comedies acted pi 
lickly, ia which the emulation of the conf 
petitors was ſometimes ſo great, that inÞ 
conteſt for the prize of Poetry. and Muſid 
Alexis and Cleodemus died upon the (pq 
with meer tranſport and rapture for ti 
applaufcs of the People, and the Prizes tha 
had won : But favour and faction did may 
times rob the Vidors of their juſt Prizy® 
w-* was the occaſion of Menander's ſarcal 
who, finding himſelf wronged; and the F 
Philemon triamphing unjuſtly upon him 
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eetgthe corrupt and debauched ſuffrage of the 
pple, came to Philemon in the midſt of 
neſhis acclamations, and whiſpering in his Ear, 
wked him, whether he was not aſhamed of 
daydlir ViFory? This Menander was a famous 
veryPoet, had made a hundred and five Come- 
thegdies, but never gained the Prize but for 
fight: Exripides was another who had 
nade fixty Comedies, and fifteen Trage- 
dies, yet never came off Conqueronr but in 
nldve. 
$. Thus have I given you a deſcription of 
e Theatre of Lemeow or Bacchus, which 
Theatre was imployed not only for their 
blick Plays, and ſpectacles, and afſem- 
alblies of State; but ſometimes as Schools 
Sor the eminent Philoſophers to read in to 
haktheir Diſciplesz nor were Theatres (o much 
Wecryed in the Primitive times as ſome 
ivould perſwadeus: The Doctrine of Chri- 
inianity was originally taught there; Cajaws 
Sud Ariſtarchas were carried forcibly out 
0 the Theatre at Epheſus as they were 
gepounding the Goſpel; and St. Pan! was 
reated by his Diſciples not to hazard 
adlim(ſclf there for fear of the like vio- 
Face, | | 
ca Before I had ſeen and conſidered this Fa- 
rick in 4thers, I could not believe that 
mie excellence and curiolity of ArchiteRure, 
' X 2 was 
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was to be ſhown only upon a Theatre: [ty 
was not enough for Philo, like an admirable} 
ArchiteCt, to regard the juſt ſymmetry andſji 
proportion of parts, and to make one ſidefly 
and: the other, the upper and lower pat 
of the Building ſuitable and concurrent;ſſt» 
but aswelt as inArchiteCture, he ſhew'd great 
judgment both in Muſick and Phylick, andfſh 
indeed 'there' was a kind. of neceſlity for 
#; for the Voice being like to be loſt in 
an open and ſpacious place, where theſhy 
Walls,* though of Marble, at that diſtance 
could give little or no repercuſſtion to make 
it andible to the People, Philo contrived 
thoſe Cells or Holes in the thicknels of ti 
Coridors,” and in thoſe Cells he placed the 
Braſs Vel{els that I mentioned before, each 
of which Kettles was ſiipported by a wedge 
of Iron; and placed in-their ſeveral, fo 
not to-touch the-Wall, that the voice proj 
ceeding from the mouth of the: Actor 8 
from a Center, and being carried cireularq 
ly to the Coridvrs, might ſtrike upon thyhy 
concavity-of thoſe 'Veſlels, and from the 
be reverberated with more clearneſs and 
force: Bur the- Muſick in the Hypoſceninſſh 
had more advantage; for the Braſs Velieght 
being diſpoſed Mathematically , -and at Sy 
diſtance that agreed exactly with-the intet 
valsand modulation of the Mafick; event 
. dS od Note. 
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It INote was ſuſtained and reinforced by reper- 
lefaffiion from thoſe Veſlels placed there me. 
ndflthodically on purpoſe; their number 1n all 
defyere twenty eight. 

at To his care for improving the harmony 
;Fto the people, he added his care for their 
healths z for carrying always in all his 
buildings great regard to that where-ever 
lodged or diſpoſed them, he thought 
no improper reflexion to conlider that 
thout ſome ſmattering in Phyſick (to 
derſtand how the Weather and the Sun 
ted mens bodies) it would be impoſh- 
2 but the pleaſure and tranſport at thoſe 
eftacles, impetuoully agitating the ſpirits 
the ſpectators, muſt needs cauſe an alte- 
ation in their healths, againſt which he 
Fovided very well by a judicious placing 
the Windows and Columns, and by a 
Famed Occonomy and diſpoſition of the 
Winds and Sun, which were admitted or 
tected as he pleaſed: but his chieteſt re- 
Tid was to the Weſterly Wind, which was 
MFeeived with great care for a particular ct- 
acy it has in carrying things far, and di- 
oFintly to the Ear: But this Wind being 
"Sommonly infeſted with Vapours, it was 
t Sis Maſter-piece to turn the Lights of the * 
UITPDalleries with ſuch exaftneſs, that the 1n- 
temperance of that Wind might produce 
X 3 no 
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no rheums nor defluxions among the peg. ff 
ple. The Scene looked out upon the Cx 
ſtle Hill, and had the Cynoſarges behind 
it; the Muſeon was on the right hand offif 
it, and the Cauſley to Pyrenm on th - 
left. 

At this day there is nothing remaining of th 
Eumenicus his Portico, which confiſted for$® 
merly of a double Gallery divided by cafſ® 
tain rows of Pillars. The Floor of thi 
Portico was raiſed a good diſtance from thi 
ground, fo that from the Street they aſcend; 
ed to it by Stairs: It was of a long ſquy 
Figure, embelliſhed with green Paliſado 
to pleaſe the eyes of thoſe who walked iff® 
it. Here it was that their repetitions waſf® 
made and prepared for the Theatre , 
their Muſick and Symphony was in tf* 
Odeon. bo 
| And here we could not but wiſh that if 
our Countries we had ſuch a Portico as th 
of Ermenicus, not only to regulate 6 ly 
Theatres in point of Archite&are, and © 
duce them to the Athenian Model; hb d 
even for reformation of our cuſtoms, | ft 
ſubjeqing our Poets to the rigour of tig7* 
Laws, or at leaſt condemning them to 
lence; who by profane and ſcandalous o* 
| ſtares or jeſts, do make a mockery of Ky?" 
ligion, wound the modeſty of the auditoy6* 
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and deprave and debauch the manners of 
>, fill that are preſent, 
100 Having examined the Theatre of Bac- 
 offcins, we proceeded to the F ountain Enye- 
thellaerur0s , Where our Flasks of Lepanthe 
yed as neceſlary as delicious: From 
, ffthence we paſſed into the Quarter of 4/77, 
- Ito trace out the School of Epicurns; for as 
$10 bis Houſe Laertius tells us it was in the 
Quarter of Afelita, not far from the School 
Hof Themiſtocles. 
all And here I muſt tell you, that neither 
Hiſtory nor tradition could give us the leaſt 
go: /ight where it ſtood; only 1t 1s agreed by 
1;4common conſent it was in a Gardea belong- 
«Jing to the old Town. Pliny aſſures us that 
icurus was the firſt that ever made a 
Garden within the Walls of that City, and 
- that he did it for the convenience of his 
ei chool. 
hF The Se of Epicureans, though general- 
dy exploded, have notwithſtanding found 
jpcertain reaſons to excuſe or palliate their 
,Jdoftrine; for though their principal propo- 
{ſition is, That pleaſure is the chiefeſt good; 
yet his Diſciples will tell you that you muſt 
/$8ot be frighted at words, but ſearch deep- 
r inro the merits of the Cauſe, and then 


you will find that pleaſure 1s the chiefeſt 
o g00d, but that that pleaſure conſiſts only in 
| X 4 being 
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being virtuous: But however his Enemies 
have diſparaged and reproached his Do- lit 
rine, its certain many iHuſtrious perſons Wit 
among the ancient Komars have followed it 
it, as Julius Ceſar, Caſſeus, Mecengs ; and” 
it is remarkable that Semeca in his Morals: 
was never lo plauſible or acute, as when hefju 
began with ſome grave ſentence out of Epi-ſjtd 
CHYHUS, an 
We continued our walk and viſited theft 
Quarter of Diomea, where there was for-{m1 
merly a Tribunal or Court conlifting_ of (ir-fjex 
ty Judges, as alſo a Temple dedicated to 
Fapiter, and called the Diowean. Thean-JT 
cient Diomean Gate was at the foot of thefjth 
Hill Cynoſarges, which we aſcended by de-fjed 
grees, and had the. profpect of ſeveral mf 
ines. Upon the top of this Hill it was theJu! 
Cynick Philoſophers kept their School:JFa 
From the top of this Hill we ſurveyed theſ(i 
whole Quarter of 4ſ#;, which put us in 
mind. of a {tory ot Diogenes the Cynick. ſan 
The Athenians upbraiding his poverty, andÞJw: 
interrogating him about his Houſe, be-£D; 
cauſe he had none to live in, he replied; Jof 
That they themſelves had provided hinſth 
with variety of noble Buildings, ſhowingJee 
them the magnificent Cloiſters 1n the Tem-Jre! 
ple of Japiter Olympicus, and the PalactÞth 
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ies Foundation of this Temple, and I mention 
0. itonly to atlvertiſe you of the errors of ſe- 
ns Jieral Travellers in their deſcription of its 
ed Iituation. 
nd Upon this Cyz9ſarge it was, that illegiti- 
akJnate and ſpurious Children were expoſed, 
he Jad a Gyz7#4ſion or place of Exerciſe erect- 
j- ed for themz for the Children of Freemen, 
md Strangers, the Athenians confounding 
hefſibem all rogether, Plxtarch will tell you 
Xr-Juith what ſubtilty and addreſs Themiſtocles 
ix-axtinguiſhed the. diſtinQtions of Birth and 
toQuality in that place, There was allo a 
n-Fſemple conſecrated to Hercules, who, 
be Jihough the Son of an Adultereſs, was ador- 
e-Ned and invoked on that account. Not 
w-Jfr from the ſaid Temple, was a Court to 
heJwbich any Baſtard that had ſuſpicion of his 
l:Jfather, might cite-him, and conſtrain him 
beg(if he could prove it) to own him. 
inf If you will believe the Athenians, it was 
kn Advocate or Lawyer in this Court who 
adJwas the occaſion of that ſmart wipe that 
&[ Diogenes gave the Lawyers and Phyficians 
d,Jof his time: For a great conteſt hapning in 
mjthe preſence of Dzogezes betwixt an Advo- 
nghcate and a Phyſician about place; it being 
v-freferred to his arbitration, he decided it in 
this manner, Precedat Far, ſequatur Car- 
hefaifx. Let the Thief go before, and the 
1 Bi Hang» 
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Hangman follow. Not far from this Court 
we ſaw ſeveral Altars conſecrated, ſome t9 
Hercules, ſome to his Mother Alcmene, ſome 
to his Wife Hebe, and ſome to his friend 
Tolaws who was a partner in his Vidory 
over the Hydra. . 

Eaſtward of this Hill we ſaw fever 
Tombs, among the reſt, the Tomb of 1j. 
crates the Orator, and the Lacedemoniar 
Anchimolus , of whoſe combate and death 
you may read in Herodot ws. 

The Quarter of Alopece 1s at no great di- 
ſtance, in which Socrates and Ariſtide 
were born: There is now a large but dr 
Canal where the Waters of the 7/iſ/as did 
formerly diſcharge themſelves for the con: 
munication betwixt the City and Sea; in 
ſo much that Veſſels came up to the ver 
foot of the Muſeor. There is likewiſe 
Grove of Olive-Trees that runs along hal 
way to Porto-Lione; and on the other fide 
it extends it ſelf from North to South, 
makes a kind of a Semicircle, and. is a great 
Ornament to the Town, 

Deſcending from the Cyroſarge, by that 
part where the old Monuments were tobe 
ſeen, we found (upon'the declenfion) wher 
the Eree ſtood formerly, or the Gate 
Sepulchers; from whence ſteering back + 
gain to the Town, we left the Theatre oi 
Bacch 
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ut pechys on our left hand, and paſſed by 
the Tomb of Talus, an excellent Artiſt, 
#ho invented the Saw, and Paſſer, and fe- 
reral other Inſtruments. Not far from this 
Tomb we viewed the Temple of # ſcula- 
jive, and within its Walls the Fountain of 
Walirrothins, Neptune's Son, ſlain by Mars 
n that place. Antiquity. believed that 
there was a ſubterraneous paſlage from this 
Fountain to Phaleryr, through which ſuch 
things as were thrown into the ſaid Foun- 
tain, were convey'd underground to Pha- 
leryn. | 

© In our way from thence to the Caſtle we 
kw the Temple of Themris, and hard by it 
the Tomb of the beautiful Hippolytns the 
Son of Theſens, by the Amazon Hippolyta; 
The ſame Hippolytns that was ſo much in 
love with Phedra. Towards the Caſtle, we 
aw likewiſe the Temple of Ceres, ſirnam'd 
the Conrotrophos; but now it is called'the 
Temple of the Goddeſs Terra. 

Paffing betwixt the Caſtle Hill and Tra- 
Jar's Arch; that little interval was remark- 
able for the Temple of Perdrix Siſter to 
'Dedalns; as likewiſe for the Temple of the 
Enumenides or Erymnes, or infernal Furies. 
The Fountain Paropis was anciently there, 
but now it is dried up, and not far from it 
was the ancient Gate called Dzocharis, but 
we 
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we left that-on our right hand, as we did 
the Areopagns, and the Gate 7thonia. The 
Palladion (a Court confiſting of a-hundred 
Judges called Ephetes, half of Athens, and 
half of Argos) was a little lower 1n the way 
to Phalerun. 

When we had repoſed our ſelves a little 
at our Lodgings, as our cuſtom was we fell 
to our Memoirs, and ſet down what we 
had obſerved. The next day we review- 
ed with more. curiolity and application 
what we had but run over the day before; 
copying ſeveral ancient Inſcriptious; tak- 
ing draughts of the Temples and moſt re- 
markable pieces of ArchiteQure; ſearching 
for Meddals; diſcovering the moſt honow 
rable of the Yecchiados; regaling our Equi- 
page who came to ſce us; and making our 
Viſits to the Sardar and Cad3 juſt then re- 
turned to Athezrs. I tell you our buſineſs, 
and you may eaſily judge how we were 
pleaſed : I do afſure you we paſſed our 
time very merrily, having nothing but 
good Cheer and good Company to molelt 
us: and as I have told you the virtues, fo 
I muſt tell you the vanity of ſome of our 
people (and it is common among ſtrangers) 
nothing could ſerve the turn, but the Mar- 
ble and Braſs muſt mention them hereafter 
in Athexs, whereupon ſeveral of them writ 
their 
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their names upon the moſt conſpicuous Pi 


\ Flirs, for want of tools to ingrave them; 


ind in revenge for my laughing at them, 
they writ mine in two or three Languages, 
and two or three different terminations. 

In the evening on Saturday the 20. of 
May, when we thought nothing of 0 ſwar 
Chelebi, we ſaw him brought into our houſe 


| by our Farizary, to whom the other Turks 
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had applyed themſelves to know what he 
was. Never was ſurprize ſo acceptable, we 
fan all of us to embrace him. He told 
us he was going for Card3a 1n a Saique that 
mladed certain Goods at Parto Lione, 
where he hoped to embarque again next 
morning, and find a company of brave Tur- 
t/þ Officers that he had left there. I was 
the man of our whole Gang who made him 
the leaſt Carefles,' being taken with a ſud- 
det deſire to go along with him to Candia, 
ind take a view of that famous Camp which 
$ not at all underſtood in Chriftendom, 
though the condition of the Town be very 
yell known. 

'T took Oſman alide, and defired I might 
go along with him as his ſlave ; at firſt he 
was averſe, pretending it was-unſafe for us 
both in reſpe& of the ſmall acquaintance he 
bad in the _ Army, being uncertain 
whether he ſhould find any of his old Ca- 


merades 
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werades that were with him in Hungey f 
and if not, the leaſt ſuſpicion would be dag yj 
gerous to us both. But I was prepared afly 
gainſt thoſe objections, and asked him whaffy 
It was he could apprehend at Athens wherf 
his perſon and delign was utterly uoknown 
and if there were no danger there, therfj 
was leſs in the Camp, from whence Slaygf}y 
and Renegades camea nd went ſecurely eve{ 
ry day, who in regard of their carriageaudſy 
language were more ſuſpicious than I. WithBC 
theſe and ſome other Reaſons he was fati 
fied, and afiſted me with a contrivancy: 
much better than I could deviſe for ally 
ſelf : He had left at Porto Lione a Twrkiff 
Officer, who was a ſuitor to one of Auſt 
Þha Bey's Daughters, and looked upan hinf 
as his Brother in Law already. Upon thfſ 1 
ſcore of the intimacy betwixt them, 0/aal y 
did nat queſtion but he would do me all 
Poſlible kindneſs, and undertake to ſecur 
me in my Voyage. This Officer was calle 
Amurat Aga, a perſon who had about two 
months before been ſent from the 'Camy 
upon buſineſs of importance that require 
tis ſpeedy return. I was much pleaſed witl 
the expedient, and conjuring their (ecrel 
acquainted-'my companious with my £ 
fign. My Companions were troubled. t 
loſe me, and the more, becauſe I wasthe 
principuy 
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v, principal Interpreter. They askt me how 
as-fcould leave Athens at time when they 
| +fyere proceeding to ſuch excellent diſcove- 
hatriesz but I anſwered them as 7ſocrates did 
erÞthoſe of old, who demanded if there was 
may Town in the World fo pleaſant as 4- 
ere thews + Tſocrates intimating, that their en- 
weſtertainments were pleaſing indeed, but not 
ve lid enough to detain a man long, replyed 
and yery facetiouſly, That Athens was fitter for 
tg Courtſhip than Marriage 3 eelior Meretrix 
Ul june Oxor. 

ny So Oſmrar and I getting up betimes, I 
ſl took my leave of my Camerades, and ha- 
WY ring given them hopes of ſeeing them ſhort- 
fieFly again, and ſetled our Correfpondencies at , 
wy Ewporion, Zeithon, Volo, and particular! 
wy it Lariſſa, embracing with great kindneſs, 
" we parted. 

Taking my leave of Athens thus abrupt- 
urgly, I could do no more than ſend you this 
«dy Deſcription, which I hope you will not 
I think altogether unexa@ ; for doubtleſs 
My thoſe things which eſcaped our curioſity, 
«uy may have the ſame ſucceſs with thoſe who 

# come after us : however they will do very 
Ky well if they can diſcover where thoſe An- 
tiquities ſtood that we over-paſſed, parti- 
Of cularly the Phorbantheon or Temple dedi- 
ry cated to Phorbasz the Eacontheor or m”_ 
11 by ple 
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ple of Eacas; the Temple of the Chart- 


tes; the Temples of Celews, and his Wike fl 
Metaniraz the Temples of Leena, Lamis h 
Pherea or Hecate; of Burychins, Adiman- ly 


the, and Oxythemis : We (hall be behold: 


10g to them, as the Town now lies, if they 
can inform us of thoſe ſacred Vallies ſo ob+ſh; 
vious among ancient Authors. We mult, 
ingenuouſly confeſs we could fiad nothing Þ, 
of them, nor of the three hundred and lixty [, 


houſes, called Leſche, where the poorer ſott 
of Athenians were provided for by the 


publick ; thoſe Authors having given usno, 


light where they ſtood : Nor can we be 
ſo audacious, as to preſcribe the precile 
place of the Ceramicus, where the Plane- 
tree {tood, to which they faſtaed their ſen- 
tences againſt Women that were ſeen dirty 
or undreſſed in the ſtreet ; for in ſuch caſe 
every ſuch Woman was condemned in a pe- 
nalty of a thouſand drachmes, and thecon- 
demnation with the name of the- Woman 
traaſgreſiing in that manner, affixed to the 
ſaid tree : Their thouſand drachmes + 
mounted to about three hundred ſeventy 
five Livers French. A true and faithful 
diſcovery of theſe places, would (I confeh) 
be a-great curioſity, and: very grateful to 
all people that-are inquiſitive. 


And 
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And now let me intreat you not to be 
Watisfied if. you find not my Plat-form an- 
able to Hildninns his deſcription of A- 
bens, which deſcription being taken up. 
jolly upon truſt, and upon the credit of 
me Ariſtarchus, is certainly the lameſt and 
ſt imperfe&t I ever ſaw; for abating the 
It ime of Athens, and the Areopagnus, the 
8 Felt, by general conſent, and the preſent 
J Fondition of the ground, is utterly falſe; 
IN Yhave been ſo curious as to make a Critical 

etion of the faults in it, which ſhall be 
Ent you when you pleaſe. 
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P N Sunday the 5h. of May early in 
| Sd the Morning, Oſman Chelebi and my 

| ſelf departed from Athens, and in 

be mid-way betwixt-that and Porfo-Lione 
l Y 2 we 
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we overtook Father $i--0» marching uponſ 
theyſame deſign, *but he'being, on foot an 
we on horfe-back, we quickly left himt 
hind. His buſineſs was to go on board aj 
Genoa Vellel that was then in the Harbour 
and take care of the Conſfciences of ite 
Crew; for when ever any Chriſtian Velleſe 
puts into that Harbour, it 1s incumbent up 
on the Capuchins (in reſpe& of their | 
fion) to look after them, there being al$f 
wayes ſome or other ſick, and in need ollffy 
their Miniſtery, even in Proteſtant Ships. AJ 
bout a-quartcr of a league farther we methy 
a poor miſerable French Man, a Burgurht 
4ian, who had been a Drummer in Candichy 
and running away, got off into the Twkfſ$ 
Camp, from whence they conveyed him tafhy; 
Napoli di Romania : Being arrived there, he 
turned Renegade, took the name of Mak 
rem; married; and at laſt, by conſent of hy 
Wife, (who cared but little for him thouglſhn 
ſhe had had a young Turk by him) remnofſy 
ved his quarters, came to Athens, and wa 
tred himſelf into the ſervice of the Conlulgy 
Chaſtagner. © | 
Every perſon that runs from Candiati 
the Turks Camp, has-a-Crown of the Grandha 
Viſier,, and a gogd-Paſs-port whether Wh: 
ſee him or not 3, but if-admitted 'into-liihy 
preſence they are, faxei of ten or ' rwellghy 
Crown 
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owns, a Paſs-port, and a good Veſt into 
bargain; commonly they are tranſported 
Horea, where the Chriſtian Conſuls and 
Conſuls are obliged by the Cad7's to 
ke care of their paſſage into their own 
buntries, but for the moſt part they leave 
ir Religion, as well as the Town'; our 
nizary (hew'd us five or fix of them at A- 
ms, who were going to Lariſ/a - One 
them was an 7taliarn, a witty man, and 
name Franceſco Bernardino. His whole 
tory would be troubleſom to tell ; He 
Epreſſed great ſenſe of his fault, and'T am 
*Shopes he may return; however, he told 
ich many particularities of the Siege. 
1b Being within Musket ſhot of our Inn in 
| Bhrto-Lione, Amurat Aga being walking 
KFth other Tark;þ Officers, having ſpied 
YYwar, came running to meet him : Of- 
Te preſented me to him very civilly, told 
t that I had belonged formerly to 2/nſta- 
Bey, and lived ſome time at Emporion z 
Ft at preſent my Relation was to a Tyr- 
35 Officer in Cardia, to whom I was re» 
ting, and that being a perſon of fome 
 Uferit, he deſired him to take care of my 
Wotection, if there ſhould beneed of it in 
F.  YoJage 3 and Amurat promiſed it as 
"pxroully. 
It went diretly on board the $47que that 
o Was 
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was to carry us to Cardia, (for fear I ſhouk 
meet upon the ſhore any of the Genoe 
of my acquaintance) and about ten or 
ven of the clock, with a favourable N, Wi 
wind we ſet fail, and in two hours time 
getting ſight of the Cape de Colonnes, in 
ſhort time we left it to the N, E. | | 
| A Saique is a Greek Veſllel, with a Mai 
maſt twice as high as other Ships, whid# 
makes them diſcovered much farther; whe 
they are in apprehenſion of the Corſeinf 
they furle their fails, to keep themſe 
from. being deſcried. Their manner, 
building, and the height of their Maſt hight 
ders them from failing with a (ide-wind, bJ# 
with a full wind it 1s impoſſible to re 
them. GT Uh; 
We were chaſed by a ſmall Chriſtian Ve 
ſel within ſight of St. George d' Arbors. W 
had on board- twenty Turkiſh Officers, q® 
1 
T 


more, all of them in appearance very 

to detend themſelves, but none fo ny 
(in my fancy) as an old black Eunucht 
belonged to Feteima Kedun, Mother 
the Vizir Azexz or Grand Vizir ; the #0 
nuch was returning to Fateime in Candy? 
where that Maſculine Lady was aftiſtingiy®, 
Son with a care and aCtivity above both W/#/ 
Age and her Sex, All the Paſſengers py 
great reſpect to this Eunuch,.and knowpPe/ 
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eel! of what moment the countenance and 
þJnotetion of ſuch great perſons are, andof 
at importance their character of an Of- 

ers Conduct ; _ him ſo brave and 
 {wouragious, they all of them put on a good 
inJkce, but more out of complaiſance and de- 
wa upon him, than any natural valour. 

ainfffe called them together, ſpake to them 
nidiwith his Sword naked in his hand, and his 
Military Oration was a Prayer : Mnſelmert 
(aid he) This is the day of Gods infinite 
cies, he who is Lord both of our Alcoran 
god Time : Bleſſed be his Ommipotent Ma- 
vajeſty > ho knows but we may this day be 
Martyrs 2 Methinks his Divine Majeſty has 
ed the eyes of his Slave, and T ſee ſive 
thouſand Angels drawn out and ready for 
Veltbe relief of every Muſelman that fights 
Werragionſly againſt thoſe Infidel Chriſtians : 
rs QHleſſed be that holy Light ; may his Mercy, 
$1 Arms, and the Gates of Paradiſe be oper 
wht the Soul of every Muſelman that dies in 
abſtbis Combat. Let ws not put off the prepa- 
rp Wetion of our ſouls, till we be mortally 
{wonnded'; and yet of this we may be cer- 
fain that none of us can fall, tif God Al- 
plwighty has determined our days. Let us 
hWfebt then conragionſly for the Glory of the 
ich God !" Let ns caſt our ſelves, and re- 
myoſe wholly npon the ſtrength of his Arm : 
0 Y- 4 Tt 
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It is be that muſt ſtrengthen, "tis he tha WW 
muſt inſpire us; and doubtleſs had not hy 
ſided with us in this War with the Chriſti 0 
445, we could never have conquered ſo many® 
Provinces, wor ſaved ſo many millions off 
Souls... ANDY je 

Their Officers are full of ſuch ſort of ſen 
tences taken out of their Azoares, whichisIit 
as much as to ſay, the Chapters of their 4lſth 
chorar. When his Speech was done, they% 
all embraced, promiſed amendment of their p 
Lives; and, an Officer, of the Topigz Baſfi 
or Grand Maſter of.the Artillery, who hadſjit 
had formerly ſome quarrel with Ammrat-$6 
Aga, came ta him, asked his forgivenek th 
and reconciled himſelf ſo effecually, tha 
ever ſince they have been the beſt, and moltJar 
fiacere friends in the world : But all their 
Devotions were loſt, for the Chriſtian beJa 
ing an ill failer, and finding himſelf unableÞ(4 
to come up with us, gave us over, and tack-J dt 
ed about rowards the Archipelago. Af. 
French Renegade of Provexce, that was+ d 
board us, told us, the Chriſtians were gon 
to double the Cape de Grip, which it ſeemJpt 
is a phraſe among the Chriſtian Privateer 6 
and implys that they are Pirates, and in put} 
ſate of their Calling. n 

One thing I was much amazed at in ow 
great Officer of the Artillery 3 before wu 
: Ao x —_ 
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bet {vere chaſed by the Chriſtian Privateers, all 
k Sis diſcourſe was of the uſe and execution 
f;.Jof Canon , how excellently he could ma- 
21 wor them at Sea, and hit his mark in ſpite 
- offof-the toſſing and agitation of the watersz 
yet when it came to-the Teſt, he had not 
en- {fit enough to open a Port-hale : and cer- 
1is I taioly the T#rks are the worſt Canoniers in 
Al-Jthe world, and the moſt unfit to manage a 
eq Sa-fight : You may judge then to what 
lr poſs our valour would have been. We 
jj, $89 in our S4aique a young Txrk not above 
adJtbree years old, carrying by his Eather into 
at-J6ardia, to beg a boon of the Grazd Vizir 3 
{ihe Eunucb, upon appearance of the Chri- 
hat han Corſaire, puta little bow in his hand, 
otJand ſet him upon the Decks to threaten the 
cir}Chriſtian, incouraging him as ſoon as they 
be- came within diſtance to call them Gzaowrs, 
(as well as he could) by way of provocati- 
c-Jon and defiance. ; 

Aj Nor 1s it a new thing to ſee younger Sal- 
+Idiers than he in the Tewrkiſb Armiesz a 
me} Child, of what age ſo ever, is na ſaoner 
m{poſſeſied of a Ziamet, or a Timar upon the 
[death of his Father, but in oſtentation and 
ur complement to the Grand Signior he is car- 

ned to the Wars ; I ſaw one of.them in 
ul Exzgary carried upon a Camel in a Pannier, 
wy and a Goat along with him, to Gpply the 
| young 
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young Fanizary with milk 3 and the Grand 
Vizer many times diverted himſelf with 
him. | | 
i'The Ziamets and Timars are certaig 
pieces of ground that the victorious Twh! 
have taken from the Clergy and Nobility 
tm the Countrys that they have conquered, 
| which Lands being confiſcated, are given 
by the Grand Signior for the maintenance 
of ſome Zaim or Timariot ; Zain Or Tims 
riot being the Title of the Man, and Ziamet 
or Timar the appellation of the ground: 
The difference betwixt a Ziamet and a Ti 
war 15 only-in the quantity of Acres,--and 
the value of them; for a:Ziamet is ſeldom 
worth leſs than twenty-thouſand 4fpers yer 
Annumn, if it be under'it 1scalled a Timzar! 
Twenty thouſand A4ſpers are worth about 
ſeventeen hundred Lievers French Money, 
both of whicl may be transferred by the 
conſent of the Beglerby, or Governour-Gt- 
neral of the Province:z: but if they be df 
more than: ordinary value, and lye upon 
the Frontiers, they belong to the Grand 
Vizer, and:+cannot be transferred but by his 
approbation, | 
The young Soldier that was with us in 
the $aique, went to Candia to lolicite fot 
preferment, which he was very like to ob 
tain, having had his Father and two my 
ener 


| 
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thers (Jain in the Service, I was much con- 


ith] founded at our firſt coming on board to find 


ain 
6 
ity 
ed 


that Oſman Chelebi gave out underhand 
that he was going to Candzia to beg the 
ame Ziamet from that young Child ;. every 
body blamed his deſign, and [, who had a]- 
wayes an Opinion of his Prudence, thought 
him indiſcreet 1n_ that, as believing the 
Grand Vizer a perſon of too much Juſtice 
and Conſideration to give it away from a 
perſon whole Relations had purchaſed it fo 
dearly : But Oſzar told me privately his 
delign was upon another Ziamet that was - 
yacant 3 of which having ſecret notice, he 
thought fit to publiſh his pretences to the 
other, to prevent ſolicitations for that. It 
is.not to be, imagined with what induſtry 
and cunning the Turks do; purſue thoſe kind 
of preterments. Only the Janizarierareex-» 
cepted, as being uncapable of that ſort of 
preferment, One would have thought thoſe 
perſons who deliga upon Benefices in France 
have learned from the Ziams and Timariots 
to keep their ſcouts in the Country to give 
them private advertiſement of Vacancies, 
Io Candia the Spahi's (who are in ſome fa- 
vour with the Grand Signior) are very di- 
ligent in informing themſelves of the purn- 
ber of Zaims and Timariots attually in fer- 
yice, and have alwayes their ſpies in gy 

| | cade 
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cade upon any deſperate ſervice to piye 
them Liſts of the lain, that they may ins 
ploy all their intereſts ro ſucceed them. 

In our paſſage I underſtood many Jn- 
trigues both of the 0ttoma#x Court and the 
Army; for though the Twrks are not very 
talkative, and the preſence of the Eunuch 
made them careful what they ſaid; yet the 
Renegado of Provence being diſpleaſed at 
their reſervedneſs, and not yet come up to 
the. cloſeneſs and mortification of the 
Turks; cauſed them to talk in ſpight of 
their teeths. He was come lately from La- 
riſ/a,;.and ſome of them were very inqui- 
fitive about Affairs: of the Court; for my 
own part. I ſpake very little, as fearing-1 
might be ſuſpe&ted, but I put Oſman Chele- 
bi upon asking him ſeveral queſtions that 
gaveime great ſatisfaction. | 

About- the height of Cerigo (which we 
left ſixteen or eighteen Leagues to the 
Weſt) we met a 84iqre that came on board 
us: She had been at Canea with Victuals, 
and being upon her return, gave us notice 
that the Turks expected that Town would 
be . ſuddenly beſieged, all the Chriſtian 
Fleets being united in order to that deſign. 
Thoſe Turks who were moſt concerned in 
the'occurrences of the War, arguing among 
themſelves about the preparation of the 
Chriſtians, 
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Gtiſtians, could not imagine they would 
attempt the Yzzey in his Camp with a leſs 
Army than 50000 Men : of which number 
all-therr Auxiliary Troops coming much 
fort, they concluded the deſign of the 
Chriſtians would be rather to give the Can- 
diens (ome diverſion by beſieging Rhodes 
or Canea. And indeed to beſiege Canes 
would have been 1n effect to have beſieged 
the Beftegers, and force the Yizer to re- 
move leſt he ſhould be ſhut up in the Ifland; 
forthe Conqueſt of that Town would have 
cut off his communication with Aforea, and 
intercepted his ſupplies. But 'tis a private 
Maxim among the YVexetians, not to be lo 

obſtinate in a War:: They will have Peace 


(when _=_ ſee their time) at any rate, 


and accordingly they diſpoſe of their re- 
lief, - We bclieved therefore (upon this 
$aiques intelligence) that before we ſhould 
get: there, Canea would be blocked up; 
whereupon we ſtood off as far as we could, 
ſteering our Courſe. to the S. E., to put in 
t Fraskia which-lies to the Southward of 
Cape S4anſora about . nine or ten Leagues 
from the City of Candia. ' 
'Being got within five Leagnes of Fraſ- 
Ma, we diſcovered the Mountaias'covered 
with Snow, and- particularly the Aoxnt 8. 
Paul, Not long after we perceived.the fa- 
k MOUS 
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mous Mountain of Jxpiter that is hard byſi 
Candie. We paſſed betwixt the Iſles offs 
Pelagia and Stavdia, which lie N. E. andf» 
S. W. one of another: at length, the 8. off 

May, we came to an Anchor in Frarkis fu 
one of the beſt places in all Card3a for ſhel.fit 
ter and anchoring : at preſent there is verſſt 
good Water, and formerly there was ſtoreſ{ 
of Wood, but the Siege has exhauſtedity 

'Tis a Port very commodious for the Turk; 
but yet much infeſted by the Yenetiany fil 
who are for the moſt part Cruiſing on thaty 
fide, becauſe though on the other (ide Polk 

caſtro be nearer Candia, yet there is nos 
anchoring but for ſmall Veſſels. 

From Porto-Lione, or if you will, fre 
Athens to Candia, is much the ſame diſtance 
as from Breſt to Haver de Grace, or tronfſjc 
Marſeille to Ligorn, that is to ſay about goin 
Leagues. 

It is obſervable that the ſtream runjſ» / 
ſtrongly upon the North Coaſt of that 
Ifland, and is cauſed by the violence of 
Current out of the Archipelago. , "Jour 

This Ifle of Candia is that which formerjſuc 
was called Crete, famous for the nativity dijea! 
Jupiter, whoſe Sepulchre is to be ſeen thenGen 
at this day, but I muſt confeſs I did nor ior 
It. - The Paganiſm and Piracy of this I[landgGoy 
have rendered the Inhabitants equally tpi 
6 | MOUND ' 
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1 nous , and Mines their King was the firſt 
ho made them conſiderable at Sea. 
it is ſituate betwixt 24 and 35 degrees of 
oflatitude; I did not trouble my elf to ex- 
« Janine its poſition by my Inſtruments; and 
d.Jbefides, Oſman Chelebi had adviſed me not 
mito diſcover the leaſt skill in Mathemaricks, 
for fear I might be taken for an Engineer or 
it-Jaſpie. ' 
k$-On the North-fide it looks towards the 
vw .fies of the Archipelago; on the Eaſt to- 
wfward Cyprus; on the South toward the 
lzCountry of Barca; and on the Weſt to- 
wards Szcily. 'Tis ſomething larger than 
s, but leſſer than $3cily + Its length 
om E. to W. that is to ſay, from Cape 
mon to Cape des Gabaronuſes is about 
onfljo Leagues : Its breadth from Cape 8a#- 
9oſora to the Port of Girotels, is ſomething 
nore than 20 Leagues. 
99} About 144 years before Chriſt, Metel us 
hafabdued it to the Romans, after which it 
as a part of the Eaſtern Empire : eight 
"Þundred and forty three years fince, it was 
conquered by the Sarazins: two hundred 
y gears after, it was taken from them by the 
xerfenoeſes ; next it fell under the domina- 
 (eqion® of the French when they conquered 
erftartinople, under the Condutt of Bald- 
"#Þi. The new Emperour (ettled it after- 
oug'! wards 
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wards upon the Yeretian for what they hadfj 
contributed to his Conqueſts, and: theyflg 
have enjoyed it about 464 years. Since 
the Year 1645, the Turks having taken Cult 
ea (called anciently $idonia.) it has beenfit 
much infeſted by them; and this is like/toÞ- 
be a critical-year, for God knows who will 
be Maſter of it before the year be out. : «fs 
The humour of the Candians is very julbhi 
ly deſcribed by St. Paxl,, Cretenſes ſemper 
mendaces, male beſtie, ventres pigri, 
Rtimonium hoc verum eſt, We could nai 
any way more certaialy provoke their 
logers (for they follow the Greek Church) 
than by repeating the words of St. Pal infer 
Greek. Their Prophet , mentioned by Sthy 
Paul, was the great Philoſopher Epimenidiile 
des, who was invited by Solon into Candight 
to digeſt, with him, thoſe Laws which he 
gave afterwards to the City of Athenr, 
where Epimenides erected ſeveral Altars tofhe 
the unknown God. | 
We were no ſooner on Shore at Fraskidl 
but ten or twelve $pahz or Horſemen candy 
up galloping to examine us; for ſince tlifffeer 
report of the approach of the Chriſti 
ſuccours, they keep exact Watch upontliiftn 
Coaſt, and having but few. Cavalry 1n theihe? 
Camp, the greateſt part are diſtribute 
upon the Roads, and near all the Harbow 
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i" the TNland, but in ſuch Patties arid Bri- 
ndes, that they could eaſily unite and 
wrch according to their fignals froth their 
entinels, whicl were placed all along the 
tocks upon the Coaſt. 
Wh In the Town of Fraskia we found no- 
hing but rubbiſh; the Yeretians having 
Jcked it themſelves, and demoliſhed a Mo+ 
| 7 of Calogers not far from the Port; 
wever we ſtaid 3 or 4 hours in thoſe ru- 
ks, and the next day we ſaw ſeveral Vel- 
"ts come in thither with recruits of Jani 
ies and gpehi's, The old ſtanding bo# 
of Jariz.aries confifts at preſent of 30000 
n (twice the number it was in its primi- 
e inſtitution) befides what affume that 
e 1n the Garriſons of that vaſt Empire, 
bo are thought to be rather more than 
KIbo000. Of theſe 3o00co eſtabliſhed Jari- 
er, there are near 20000 IN Candia at 
reſent, the reſt remain in Conſtantinople 
FJ ſecure the Grazd Signiors Brothers ) 
I at Lariſſa'to attend upon his perſon! 
vent not a third part of them that ever had 
wen Agemoglans, or Chriſtians Children; 
"ny Renegado's and natural Twrks being 
Tmntred daily into their numbers, beſides 
Paſtors from Af, with whom they are 
aſed to difpence for four or five months 
in the Feragio, inſtead of an Ap- 
Z prentiſhip 
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prentiſhip. that they: ſhould: ſerve in otherfl 


laces. CEE om 
When a Chorbachi.or Captain has a Cops 
miſſion for raiſing a Company in any Ci-l\, 


ty or Town, the Sargiac Bey or Cadi, p 
ces a Chiaoux, or {ome other Officer at th 
door of their Aoſco, or elſe in the Marke 
place, -and. makes ;proclamation that ſo m 
ny Soldiers are to, be liſted : It, they com 
hot in freely, the Cadz (knowing the nun 
ber.of every Family) ſends to. them at 
commands whom he liſts, ſometimes eve 
ſccond Man as occaſion. requires. In tl 
{ame manner thy raiſe their Belonk, Spabi@y 
or common Troopers, diſtinguiſhing theahe 
from their, Tizrar .Spahbi's, who are obligeſxe 
to maintain themſelyes upon their T1 

or Ziamets. Thoſe recruits which weir 
at Fraskia, were of theſe Belonk Spabi: ws 
for the .other fort are never recruiter 
Their arms are a $4aber or. Sword, a. Zajthin: 
or Launce, a Gzled:or Javelin, and, a Bolfur; 
and Arrows; fornone but Fanizaries 4 

pes, and Forlorn-Hopes are permitted to alſfe] 
ry Muskets. They, have'.commonly life, 
Arrows4n a Quiver, and every, Arrow lihig 
two Aſpers, -which, is ſomething more tWihic 
a Penny. _ The whoſe Accoutremeat., Bafſkllo 
and Quiver, and Azrows,:coſts 1449 Alphir 
which in Frexch money. .is about 37 Lilihule 
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thad upwards, and theſe are all furniſhed 
it the Grand Signior's charge. Some of 
heir Quivers are fo richly imbroidered and 
adorned , "that they coſt 4 or 500: Franks 
lone. Their beſt Arrows are made at Care. 
The Officets imployed for recruits, uſe 
' ſame artifice as they do in France, in- 
igling their men with hopes of making 
ne Brigadicrs; others ſab-Brigadiers, and 
| Commanders. Not one of theſe new 
ed Spahi's but was promiled to be in- 
orated-with the 8:l/hataris, or Spaha- 
ris, which twoare of fix forts of their 
yalry the moſt conſiderable, as being 
ending Forces, and duly paid out of the 
Mchequerz the meane(t, twelve Aſpers a 
, and thofe that.are brave and do any 
ing remarkable; a hnndred : So that not 
if man of theſe new Spahz could talk of any 
Vino but of the Yellow Colours which is the 
4Sandard of the $ilhetaris; or the Red Co- 
bours which is the Standard of the Spaha-0- 
ej. When in truth they Were deſigned for 
Se lowelt of the ſix ſort of Cavalry, never 
Wed but upon extraordinary neceflity, and 
rided into four Squadrons. One carries 
White and Red Colours, another White and 
volllow ,” the third Green, and the fourth 
Flite, under the Titles of Houlefigi, Solk. 
weife, Solk, Homrebak, and Sak Konrebak, 

| L 2 We 
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We could not find the leaſt convenience 
to convey either our old or young people | 
to the Camp ; all the I{landers being reti- 
red to the Mountains with their Cattel, bJ 
that we were glad to make uſe of our feet. yy 
Upon-our left hand we left Policaſtro ſtand-Yp 
ing upon a Rock on the Shore, and paſſedja 
a ſmall River called Armiro, to Cazal tid 
Gangra, which we found burned down tofff6 
the ground, We heard the thundri 
the Canon, and though till within halle 
a league of Gargre we had paſled p 
well without any diſmal conceptions of the 
War, . yet then we began to underſtand ba 
ter, and had no need of direction -in ou 
way to the Leaguer. We could eafily guel 
where it was, bythe thick ſmoke that 
raiſed by ſpringing the Mines 'abour thi 
Fort of St. Andrew which was direCtly be 
fore us : the Grand Vizer's Quarters 
juſt in our way, Then it was I began tn 
fancy my ſelf in Tzrky, and to preparet 
{elf to behold the ſplendour of the omar 
an Court, and the terrour of the Eal 
and doubtleſs the whole force of the 0 
an Empire was afſembled in that ſiege. 
would have been in vain either at Conf 
tinople, Adrianople or Lariſſa it ſelf to hy 
{ought the ſoul that ated this great boſe 
The abfolutencls of the Grand Vizer, Wu 

| coury 
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xe avrage of his Troops, and the gravity of 
ple ona might well paſs for the -Gran- 
ti-Jdeur of the whole Empire. It is here there- 
bore I (wt take the: liberty to give a ge- 
*t aeral charaCter of their preſent State, and. 
(d-Barticularly of their great General, who 
ſedgcomamands it, for 'tis not poſlible to think 
dt Candi, but the Turks and their whole 
vgovernment will immadiately occur to our 
BRlexion. --, -- | | 
F-To givea deeper impreſſion of the great- 
gels of this Prince, we cannot proceed bet- 
wiſer than by conſidering the number and 
od jig ity. af the perſons who 'tremble at his 
aſalpleaſure : apply it if you pleaſe to: the 

nenſe Power of the 8x/taw when. he 
kes any great preparation : | alte trem- 
ples, Spar is fearful for his Kingdoms.of 
efllepler and Sicily, the Yerotian anxious for 
lat he holds in Greece, Dalmatia and 
int 5 the Germans apprehenſive for what 
mains to them in Hungary 3 Poland is a- 
med, and the conſternation paſfſes'on as 
as Mofeovie, and (not reſting there) ex- 
ads its ſelf. to the Chriſtian Princes in 
leargiſtan and Dingrelie z Perſia, Arabia, 
| Abiſſuans, are all in confuſion, whilft 
ither Man nor Woman, nor Beaſt in all 
us: vaſt, Tract, but looks out for refuge 
"ll they'bd certain  4"Y his great Force 


| 
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is intended. A' ſtrange 'torrent, | that- rub 
with that rapidity: from Spain to Perſi, | 
from Germany.to Aithiopia-: Vienna in 4y 
ftria, and Tartach'near the Kitgdom of 4 
. dex are become Neighbours; and whatſayf © 
you of two of: his Neighbours that hay] i! 
alwayes been at more .than thirteen hur ac 
dred leagues diſtance ? you have not oftaſ(! 
heard of ſuch prodigious vicinity : And s 
yet for all this, there being -nothing ſth 
ſtrange as the deſtiny of the S»/taxs, whoinf i! 
}! 
" 
o 


this latter Age:have governed this puiſſan 
Empire,” it 'will. not. be impertident to ex 
plain. it by the Hiſtory ot Adahbomet the 
fourth rhe preſent Emperour. - E 
Sult'm Achmet, Grandfather-to this M4 it 
homet LV, died in the year '2617.'and lfff $ 
five Sons, Oſmav, Amurath, Orcan, Bajaull ' 
and Tbrehine : Of theſe tive Brothers, \four 0 
were. ſtrangled, and two of them after they © 
were Emperours, that is to ſay, Oſman at ﬀ 
Ibrahim. Ofmar facceeded:to the. Empinf Þ 
16x7,; and was:cut off by his Rebellioug 0 
Subjects 19.the-year. 1621. - Amrarath uy © 
ceeded' him,, (for the: Reign: of his Uni C 
Muſtaphe. 1s reckoned for 'nathing) and: lay z 
ving taken Bagdat:(commonly: called Bay © 
lon): was.the only perſon of the five thaſf 2 
died a natural death. Orcax ahd:Bejaidl | 
were murdered :by. him, accarding ri thif 1 
| | To barbaro 
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uns harbarons policy of thoſe Empetours;'and® 
, {yetas bloody as he was, he ſpared Thrahine, 
4x (looking upon him as aweik perſon, and by 
* 4 conſequence not dangerous. +. wy 
| Amurath dying upon his 'debanches in 
well 1640: Tbrahim, Father to Mahomet IV, was 
an-J advanced to the Throne, and his deſtiny 
teal (attending till he was Emperour, before it 
nd} would ſuffer him to fall) left him over to 
the cruelty of his Jarizaries, who jn a'Mu: 
vinf tiny ſtrangled him in the midſt of Coyſtzy- 
anf #fzople in the year 1648. His Son Maxho: 
ad #«t IV, being but ſeyenyears old;-was re- 
thel ceived to-the Crown; ''add is the preſent 
Emperour 1669. having had in his Family 
three Uncles, and his own Father ftran- 
led, v: F ORR, 
| Ihbrahims, though plunged in the delights 
| of the- Serag/io, more than any of his Pre- 
© deceſlors, formed his defign againſt' Chr7- 
ad ferdome inthe year 1544; being provoked 
in} by the Chevalier de Bois-Baudrar'a French- 
man, who was at that time at Sea ina ſhip 
i of Malta, and happened to intercept a great 
& Gallion' which the' $»/taz had ſent for 
Zgypt laden with very'rich Preſents intend- 
 <d for Afeceha : There were alſo ſeveral 
Turkiſh Women of Quality, and a young 
' Boy that many believed was 1brahim's Son : 
The Boy was Chriſtened in A/a/ta"1656, 
| L 4 _ and 
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and in 1658 took upon himſelf the habiq foi 
of a Jacobi under the name of Dominik I 
Othoman. The noiſe- of this loſs alarmed fliti 
Ihbrabim in his Seraglio, and incenſed him | 
ſo highly, that the next year he fell upon 
Canes, How formidable then ought the ||; 
ambition and puiſſance of the Twrks. be, Ii 
when the ſofteſt and moſt effeminate of 
: their Princes durſt undertake ſo dangerouy fi 
a War, upon ſo ſmall an occaſion ? Ihre ffi 
hin died four years after he had begua that ji 
War, and left four Sons, and ſeveral 
Daughters : His Sons were Maþomet IV, 
Soliman, Bajazet and Orcax ; Thele four (i 
Princes were by three ſeveral Women, Sy 
tan Mahomet's Mother is alive at this day, { 
and called in honour Yalide Sultan, which 
is as much as to ſay the Sultanueſs Now: 
ager; Bajazet and Orcas are by another, [ 
and their Mother is likewiſe alive z but the ft 
Mother of Safiman is dead :; Solimaz is it 
cond by birth, a hopeful Prince, and B4j4 þ 
zet as forward as he, which recommends ji 
them highly to the Javizaries 3 Orcau 1s 
of another genius, more addiged to Piety' 
and Religion, and therefore, as the Twrks þ 
ſay, good for nothing but a Prieſt z but 'tis 
poſlihle his dulneſs and devotion is but g 
pretence to keep him from ſtrangling by Þ 
takipg away all ſuſpicion from the Empe 
Vi Fur, 
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wr, or rather from the Grard Vizer wha 
boverns all at preſent, and whoſe intereſt 
tis not to endure any active or —_— 
igces, leſt they ſhould eclipſe, and per- 
aps ruine his Fortune, | 
Mahomet IV. has a ſcar inhis face, which 
(ar he received from his Father the laſt 
of his Reign z and the occaſion was 
This young Prince was brought up in 
the Serag/io among the ſhe-ſlaves, where 
ill they are about twelve years old, the 
s-adde are generally brought up 3 Chez» 
is the name given to all the Sulter's 
ons whilſt their Father is living. Aſ4þd+ 
t was alwayes in the Arms of the fair 
iques, and (he who careflied him moſt, 
would be ſure to be withal : They would 
ce him talk a thouſand ſmare things, 
ametimes againſt one, ſometimes againſt 
other, as quarrels aroſe among them, (and 
heir jealouſfie would ſeldom ſuffer them to 
x long without) with this cuſtom of pra- 
ing freely among the Women, the Boy got 
habit of ſpeaking ſharp things. Ibrahim 
ing one day walking in the Garden of the 
tereglio, cauſed two of thoſe Mutes, called 
&:i to dance before him; thoſe Bis- 
# muſt be Negro's and Eunuchs, or 
vey cagnot be admitted into that private 
ments It, is a cuſtom, when the 8» 
: h t4n 
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fa has been pleaſed with any divertife-ll g 
ment, to preſent thoſe whoentertained him; 
and all gerſons at that time about the 84. 
tar, do conſtantly do it. Thrahim, the K+ 
far-Agaſi and the Odaliquer, preſented the 
Mutes immediately, which being negletted 
by the youngPrince, (though to that pur. 
poſe one of the 0daliques had thruſt ſome 
pieces of Gold into his-hand) Tbrahim wh 
angry, and turning to him, demanded why 
he did not preſent the'Mutes as other pes 
pte*had done; becauſe, faid' the youny 
Prmce very briskly, Tam not ſo much 
fol as other people 5 the ſharpneſs of his 
anſwer put 7byahiz into a paſſion ; in the 
heat of which; forgetting the Ring upon 
his finger, he ſtruck him with his hand 
bard:upon his face; that his Diamond at 
\ the kin, and left a ſcar that's to'be ſe 
at this day. The Xeſlar- Agaſs carried away 
the Child immediately with the bloodrut 
ning about his face, and'roaring as Joud « 
# he had been killed :' The paſſion of the 
Emperour-being over, and he much trout 
bled at what he had done; ran after the 
Child, and in-ſuch haſt, that not minding 
where he went , he tumbled into a'Folr 
tain that was in his way 4 which accident 
doubling the confuſion, the Odaliques thit 
were thronging after the Child, came bac 
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ad pulled the-Sx/fax out of the water. 
*The Sxltar' Mahomet is of a tender and 
dedicate complexion, but 'he manages it 
yery ill. The Malecontents (who are very 
mwerous in that Country) call him in de- 
fon the Hants-man or Aviegi, He takes 

ttdelight in the noiſe of Canon, and 
fas them often ſhot off only for his enter- 
tinment, 'He ſhoots very well both with 
the Bow and the Musket : He is very cou- 
Rgibus, and: extreamly defirous to be in 
perſon with'his' Army, whatever the Chri- 
tans" publiſh to! the contrary, imagining 
that his great affection to hunting, and his 
propenſity 'to' the pleaſures of Women 
mikes him apprehenſive of the hazards of 
War, Would his' Council have permitted 
t;:he had been long (ince'in Cardia ; ſuch 
was his zeal to be in the Army, that he 
threatned oftentimes to ſteal to them in 


4 difpuiſe 3- and when being a hunting, he was 
y at any timeTo(t, and failed to return at his 
F accuſtomed hours, the whole Court was 


afraid he'had given them the flip :+ But be- 


J fides-thar his being in the field would have 


"y eclipſed the' Glory of the Vizer, and ren- 


9 Ydered him of leſs importance to his affairs 
4 the abſence of the S»/tar, and the dangers 
wy to:which he would have been expoſed, 


Would have enhaunced the courage of-the 
fo | Malecontents, 
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Malecontents, and ſuch who having beeni 
| trumental in the myrther- of his Father, 
were afraid of his revenge, and did ardeyy. 
ly defire his death. —_—_— 

The Turks will tell you wonders of. his 

Wit : But every Nation cryes up the vire- 
gity of their Prince 3 This 1s moſt certain, 
he had for his Tutor a perſon called Yeni 
Efendi, one that paſſes for ſo worthy and 
ſo learned a Man, that if any one pretend 
to extraordinary Judgement or Sagacity-in 
any thing, the Twrks by way of Irony wil 
tell him, Tes, you are wiſer, and underſiand 
wore than Vani Etiendi.. l, 

Among all the Brothers of the Sultan, the 
Peoples eyes are fixt moſt ſtrongly upon 
$oliman, whoſe Mother being dead, ha 
procured him the compaſiian of the Army 
more than any of the reſt, and by conſe 
queace expoſed him more to the jealoufic 
of the Sultan, who had like to. have ſtab 
bed. him with bis dagger at Adriawople i 
the year 1666, ſome months before the 
Grand Vizer went for Cangdia, where bt 
has continued eyer ſince : Phe particulan 
you ſhall have hereafter. Since that accy 
dent the Jerizeries have taken a greate 
care of the lives of Soliman and his Bro 
thers, and by an action as couragious © 


prudent, have put them under the _ 
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— Sultaneſs Valide the Mother of 1{4- 
t, but with caution that ſhe be re- 
fible. for them, though they do well 
mderſtand that ſhe would facrifice them all 
to the intereſt of the Sx/tar : And indeed 
othing can be. more ſtrange than to fee the 
committed to the cuſtody of the 
Wolf, This Sxltazeſs is a Lady of great 
Magnanimity and Spirit. In the beginning 
of her Sons Reign ſhe cauſed the old Pa- 
tide widow to Achmet to be ſtrangled. 
That old Lady was an ambitious Woman, 
who to keep her ſelf in the Supreme Con- 
dut of Afﬀairs fomented the diviſion be- 
twixt the Spahz and the Farizaries, who 
were the death of her Son Tbrahirs. 
' The Sultan Mahomet has had two Sons 
befides Daughters, his eldeſt Son died, and 
was a Child of great hopes : The Mother 
of the young Prince is dead alſo, and much 
hmented by all the Officers of the Seraglio 
for her extraordinary bounty. She was ex- 


ceedingly beautiful, but her Countrey and 


Pxtraftion were never known; ſhe was t2- 
ken and bronght away by the Tarters when 
ſhe was but four years old, and in a ſhort 
time ſold'to a Beſſa, who deſigned her im- 
mediately for the pleaſures of the Empe- 
tour, and brought her np accordingly. 


'Tis 
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'Tis true, the Tartars are obliged by ex 
preſs order from the Grand Signior to k 
an exact Regiſter of what Slaves they tak} 
eitherof one Sex or the other,'of their age, 
their names, and their Country, thereby tg 
juſtifie that they have brought: away none 
of the Grand Signiors Subjects, which be 
fore that Order they did frequeatly' dgj 
Theſe Fories bring to Corftantinople ſome: 
times thirty, ſometimes forty of theſe poor 
Girles, all of an age, but of different Coun: 
tries; being arrived there, their firſt buſt 
neſs 1s to renounce their Chriſtianity, and 
take upon them the Mahumetan Religion; 
after which the Tartar gives 1n his Regilter, 
and receives his diſcharge from the Cad: 
But their Regiſter. is not regarded when 
they are gone, and by conlequence the 
Countrey, Pedigree, and all other circum- 
ſtances of their Slaves quickly forgotten, ſo 
as it is but ſeldom known from whence their 
great beauties come. By conſent of all 
Travellers, there is no G— in the 
World produces ſo fine Womea as Circaſſie; 
a Countrey in 4ſ/a upon the Mer major be: 
twixt the lefſer Tartars and-Gonrgiſton. It 
is death for a Chriſtian to buy a .Circaſſran 
Slave, the Turks reſerving them for them- 
ſelves; but when they are brought into 
the Seraglio, and grow eniinent for their 

Beauty, 
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feauty, their friends will quickly find out 
the place of their Nativity, and in flattery 
pgonounce them Circaſſears, ſo much has 
that Countrey the reputation for bringing 
forth the moſt excellent Beauties. Thus 
the charms of this Lady diſcovering her 
bicth, gave occaſion to all about her to 
ſwade her ſhe was a Circaſſian, and ſhe 
was pleaſed with it ſo well, that ſhe would 
ſmile, and be much delighted when they 
called her fo. | 
-8ultan Mahomet has now but one Son, 
about five years of age, bora in the year 
1664. but he has yet no name, for he was 
not Circumciſed : The Mother of the faid 
Prince was a Greek of Candia, and born in 
Petrino, where, when ſhe was very young, 
ſhe was taken and made a (lave in the year 
1647. when the ſaid Town was ſubdued, 
and plundered by the Turks. She has at 
this time a great Belly, and follows the S#/- 
tan where ever he goes, and he loves her 
very paſtionately. She is reported to be 
very handſom , though a little' disfigured 
with the ſmall Pox. It is thought ſhe will 
ſuddenly remove from Lariſſa to Conſtan- 
tinople, to lye in near the Sultana Valide, 
who, as [ſaid before, continuesin-that City 
to have an eye over the Sultans 'three Bro- 
thers, and. to keep the Spahi and. Faniz a+ 
voting ries 


> 
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Sultana, is by the Turks called commonly}, 
Aſſaki, or Miſtris to the Prince.' She 
very jealous of the S»{tzx, and 1n the yet 
1667. cauſed at Adrianople a young Gem foo 
gion Damoiſel to be ſtrangled, becauſe they 
Emperour began to delight in her com-Jief 
pany. | 
My deſcription of theſe particularitiesinfſc 
the Ottoman Afairs, would be very impet- he 
fet, ſhould I not give you ſome generil ft 
biat of their Matters of State, by giving] 
you an account in two words of the two fi 
laſt Yizers, or Chief Miniſters 5 and this ſki 
of the more importance, becauſe 7hrahis 
and his Son Mſehomet have as it were afſy- 
ciated their Yizers in their Empire, or r» 6 
ther contented themſelves with a vain he- 
reditary title, to leave to their Yizers an 
Anthority ſo abſolute and vaſt, that byÞt 
way of inverſion the two Sxltans might be 
called, and not improperly, their two Mini Þi 
ſters chief Slaves. | 
_ Gioan Capigi Bachi by a good fortune 
peculiar to his houſe, was the ſeventh Yi-© 
zer of his Family, though that honour ne Þ 
ver deſcended immediately from Father to Þ 
Son, as it has done of late in the Family Ft 
that polleſies it now. Gioar Capigi Bachi 
Governed without controule ering che Pl 
animoſity 
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nefnimoſity betwixt the Spahi's and the Jani- 
y dries; but the ſtory of this Yizer, of $4- 
"WE Pacha, and the: reſt being either obſo- 
elt te or well known to you already, I ſhall 
*-fo y give you a touch of Coprogli Mehemet 
Pacha who was Vjzer during the minority 
if. Mahomet IV, and ſpeak afterwards 
- fot his Son Coprogl; Achmet Pacha who 
ommands at preſent in Candia, and go- 
*rerns the whole affairs of the Empire with 
feat authority and reputation. 
\Coprogli Mehemet Pacha was made YVizer 
0 Jib53, when the Sultan Mahomet was en- 
-\ banky the Twelfth year of his age: He 
d been Sargiac Bey of Barnth a City in Sy- 
a, to the South of Mount Libanws. Thoſe 
overnments are bought, and he of the 
pmpetitors who bids moſt, does uſually 


nn fearry them : Their way of bidding 1s by 
y Parſes, and he who gives the Su/taz moſt 
be Furſes is the man: every Purſe is reckoned 
+ Forth five hundred Crowns. You may ea- 


j imagine that this way of ſelling the chief 
Plbces of State, redounds more to the pre- 
 Fudice and oppreſlion of the people, than 
> $ie-profit of the Prince, for the Officer 
ill be ſure to make himſelf whole at their 
oft whom he governs, and the Prince 
annot 1n equity reprove him, Ar the ead 
[three years (which is the common du- 
A a ration 
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ration of thoſe Sangiacats) Coprogli nets 
having been able to pay all the money te 
the Emperour for which he had contradted 
was a fair way to have loſt his head, haditf 
not been for the friendſhip of ſome in theſ 
Divan or Council of State, who obtained 
for him the Government of Aleps to ſee howſy, 
that would inable him; but he was no hapſyj 
pier there than where he was before, of 
rather he was no more corrupt or exaCtingþ 
for the people do magnifie him for his me 
deration ; but that is not ſo good as readyſhi 
money with the Tyrks, eſpecially now 
days, when the whole Treaſure of that 
Prince is nothing but the fruit of Violenaqþy, 
and Extortion: He'returned to the Pottthy 
unable to pay thoſe Purſes which he ougl 
to the Grand Signor as before: The Tefhy 
terdar or Super-Intendent of the Financuhn 
cauſed him to be arreſted, and he was madghn 
clofe Priſoner with ſeveral other Officers olf6 
Quality accuſed of corruption; who tak 
ing the imprifonment of Coprogl; tor atho 
evidence of his ill principles, entred int4{e 
a' ſtrict intimacy with him. Coproglz » 
cunning, and to fiſh them, pretended ta 
impart to them certain of his own counte( t 
feit exorbitances., whereby he drew the 
ito fach a confidence as.'prevailed wit 
them to diſcovet to him all that they ki 
» 6. real 
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Qheally done. The Xeflar-Agaſ# (who at 
Ofihat time had a great (hare in the publick 
Ciafairs, and the Caimacar or Lieutenant 
IitIGeneralſbip of the Y5zer,) came many times 


ziaterrogate the Priſoners, by order from 


he Sultana YValide. Upon occafion, the 


Witefar-4gaft having ſome privare diſcourſe 
Pvith Coprogl;, Coprogl: told him as a ſecret, 


. 
1h 
. 


at if he would be a means to procure his 
erty, he had an infallible way to fill the 


altar's Treaſury. The Keſar- Agaſi found 


im to be a man of parts, and recommend- 
{him ſo effcftually to the 7 alzde, that he 


$2 not only diſcharged but the very ſame 


7 made Vizer Azem, that he might be 
ſted with a character requiſite for tak- 
7 an account of the Firances. And thoſe 


Frolutions are frequent in Tarkze, where 


man often tranſmigrates from an inferiour 
ndition to the higheſt. This new Mini- 
t was not advanced two days to his dig- 
ty, but he called before him above twen- * 
ff thoſe Officers with whom he had been 
fellow priſoner, and in that condition, 
en made privy to all their corruption; 


pon their own confeſſion he ſeized upon 


tell they had, and when he had done, 1n a 
Sarge Hall through which the $zltar did 


2 paſs, he cauſed all the money that he 


haſkd-taken from thoſe Priſoners to be put up 


A a 2 into 
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into Bags, and difpofed upon a Table of 
vered over with a Cloth, under which 
there appeared to be ſomething elſe. Hef 
attended the Sultan's coming by, and thefſ 
young Priace having pleaſed himſelf \ 
well with ſurveying the Bags, taking up the 
Cloth in expectation to have found morſ{ 
underneath, he ſaw about twenty headg#1 
reeking in blood as being newly cut oli 
The 8ultan amazed at the (ight, demande 
whole they were, and what they did there 
Fhe Yz2r replyed, They are vomiting uy 
the blood of your Subjects, which yo 
Majeſty will find in thoſe Bags, for that i15noff®@ 
thing but the money which they ha 
robbed; but they are not like to do ſoa 
gain, This was an odd way of proceeding 

but he was more (anguinary, and gove 

ed with much more ſeverity than his Sonfſde 
He had one of his teeth that ſtuck. out aſx 
his mouth like a Bore's Tuſh, and frighg#0 
ed people to look opon it. He was a grail 
lover of Wine, and laught at all Religit 
ſcruples thereupon; but in that he was qu 
contrary to his Son, who abhors it aboipY”' 
all Liquors. a 
The great defign of chis Vizer was t0 gate 
vance the authority of his Maſter, mugj9PpC 
diminiſhed by the frequent ſeditions oft 
Fanizaries, whoſe infolence he endeavol”” 
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| to repreſs for the ſecurity of his own for- 
co-ftunes as well as for the Sx/tax's advantage. 
ihIſhe Janizaries inſtead of being ſatiated 
Hefſvith the blood of 7brahimr, taking encou- 
theſagement from the youth of Sultan Maho- 
, and the weakneſs of his former Mini- 
Jlters, (of whom they had either ſtrangled 
J* depoſed the greate(t part) refuſed the 
krvice in Candia upon pretence of certain 
wiledges that exempted them from any 
Ffrvice at Sea; but the truth is, they were 
efſairaid to truſt themſelves ſo far from Com- 
Wentinople, where they were quartered 
oaveniently, and had their Cabals con- 
antly 1n their Oda's; and indeed that was 
great conſideration that kept the 
Grerd Signior from returning to Conſtar- 
ingÞfirople. Coprogli was conltrained to inter- 
pt his progreſs in Candiaz but to find 
oafſthe Farrizaries work where they could not 
t excuſe themſelves, and which he was ſure 
would revenge his Maſter upon thoſe mu- 
Sinous Cattel, he took opportunity from 
offide ambitious projects of Ragoteki, Hoſpo- 
ifder or Prince of Trarſlvania, who contra- 
y-to the orders of the Port, had made 
War. upon Poland, and entred privately 
into confederacy with the Swedes. - Here- 
pon the Yizer ſent into Traxſilvania the 
old Bands of the Fanizaries, and all the 
"3 Aa 3 moſt 
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moſt turbulent Officers among them ; moſt {th 
of which were cut off either at the taking ke 
of Waradin, or in the ſeveral skirmiſhes Pr 
of Ragoteki. Afterwards they were forced [itt 
to raiſe their Siege from before Clauſew-fſby 
bourg (the uſual reſidence of the Hoſpo-fto 
dars ) but however that Enterprize prove - 
ineffeftua}, it devoured many of their bet dj 
men. The affairs of Trarſfilvania gavein 
ſome reſpite to the Wars in Candia. Eve $h 
ry Baſſz that was ſent General into that d) 
Iſland, ſecured the Army to himſelf, andj] be 
gave obedience to Orders from the Pon] be 
no farther than they agreed with their owmf di 
private deſigns. They were unanimouſh 
bent upon afftrighting the Emperour, and 
it poſſible, deſtroying him. Coprogli Ae in 
hemet to obviate their deſigns, -and makef] in 
an Example of theſe ſeditious Officers, had d« 
cauſed the famous De//i Vſſani Pache (Ge 
neral in Candia, and as brave a man as ever 
was among the Txrks) to be ſtrangled. At 
 certain]y-it was great imprudence in the fai 
Delli Vſſani Pacha, after he had diſobeytt 
his Orders in Candia, and ina manner reve 
ed from the Sultan, to be ſo wheedled at 
blinded with the fair promiſes of the Y7izera 
to come frankly to Conſtantinople, and pit 
himſelf into the Yizer's hands, by whom it 
was immediately committed tothe Caſtles 
| tn 
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bolt the ſeven Towers, with ſeveral Chriſtian Of- 
tg Fieers taken in the Wars of Candia, and ſent 
es {Priſoners thither. The Executioner ſtrang- 
kd him in the preſence of the ſaid Officers 
by particular direction from the Yzer, to 
torment and excruciate him the more, 
Coprogli was married toan illuſtrious La- 
dy, who as I told you is (tiH living, and 
in Car4i4 promoting the affairs of her Son. 
the is called Fateima Kadun; Sheig:a La- 
dy of a large Soul, and a Wit infinitely a- 
ad] bove the reſt of her Sex, as appeared by 
if ber ſubtilty in advancing her Son to the 
my dignity of his Father, which was without 
dent, for till that time it was never 
nd known that the Son ſucceeded the Father 
inſo important a charge. The Father be-_ 
ing upon his Death-bed , , the Yalide Wi- 
dow of Syultan Ibrahim, underſtanding 
there was no- hopes of his recovery, . ſeat 
to viſit him the ſix other Yizers who made 
up the Divan, of which they were mem- 
id] bers, but the Grand YVizer, the head, and 
{indeed abſolute Maſter: Their order was 
to confer with him about the myſteries of 
J-State which had been committed only to 
J him. Fateimae Kadun baving notice of 
uy their Viſit, and deſigning to make the For- 
I" tune of her Son, ad her dying Hul- 
-band to pretend himſelf ſpeechleſs, which 
Aa 4 he 
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he did, and the Yizers being admitted, be- 
lieved him really incapable of any ſach 
diſcourſe, and accordingly complained very 
heavily how much his being ſpeechleh 
would be prejudicial to the intereſt of the 
Empire. Fateima interrupting them, told 
them, You ſce by misfortune my Husband 
is unable to adviſe you any farther, bat 
there is his Son with whom he has depoſ 
red all thoſe ſecrets that concern the State 
he is the only perſon can advance, he is the 
only perſon can perplex the Publick Af- 
fairs; my humble advice to the 8xltanij, 
that he would ſpeedily conſider what heis 
to do, and either prefer my Son to the Dig 
nity of his Father, or ſtrangle him 3 thatff 
he may do his Majeſty no ſervice, it. may 
not be in his power to hurt him. Heﬆ 
Counſel being reported to the Valzde, whoa 
was well acquainted with the abilities offi 
Achmet Pacha, it made ſuch an impreſſionJire 
upon her, that ſhe gave ear to Fateimesſha 
Propoſition, as having loved her very well bo 
and converſed- her vr bon when her greateJCe 
Negotiations brought her to the Grard Yi-Ube 
zer. By this Stratagem Achmet Pacha walby 
{worn YVizer Azem in the place of his FaJſby 
ther, and (as an. addition to the wonder)ſſto 
when he was ſcarce thirty years old, where-Jba 
as till him, never any was adyanced to thitÞ Ty 
; Ts Honout 
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Honour before forty at the leaſt. This hap- 
jened in the year 1462, 

*The new YVjzer Coprogli Achmet Pachez 
flowing the maximes of his Father, reſol- 
jed to proſecute the War in Tranſilvania; 
fpoſſible to'extinguiſh the Mutineers that 
temained among the Janizaries, before he 
revived his old quarrel in Candia. But the 
intereſts of Hungary having ingaged the 
Emperour of Germany in its relief, the new 
Fizer in the year 1663. came in perſon to 
the Army , which before was commanded 
by Ali Pacha, and that Campagnia took 
New-hauſel + The next year 1664. he rai- 
$Id the Siege of Cariſia, and carried a Fort 
YIby ſtorm from Count Nicholas de Serint; 
fitter which he attempted to paſs the River 
akbasb under the nofes: of the Chriſtian 
viarmy, with deſign to have made an excur- 
offfion 1nto Axſtria, and haraſſed that Coun- 
nitrey 3 and he had proceeded ſo far as to 
sEhave broken and cut off a confiderable 
| Jbody of the German Forces, under the 
rICommand of the Prince of Bader, when 
j-Jbeing incounter'd and ſtop'd in his Carter 
by a Squadron of Frezch, who (animated 
{by the bravery of the Duke de Fuillade) 
took the Poſt which the Germans had a- 
-Fbandoned, defeated a ſelect body of the 
th Turks, and beat the whole Party over the 
River. 
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River. This great Vicory obtained in the 
latter end of the year 1664. obliged the 
Vizer Azem to conclude a Peace with the 
Emperour of Germany; after which re- 
, turning to Conſtantinople, the conliderati- 
on of his ſervices, and the qualification of 
his perſon recommended him fo highly to 
the Sultan, that ever fince he has had the 
ſole Government of his Afﬀairs. 
The next year 1665. was ſpent 1n ratih- 
cation of the Peace, in ſuppreſling private- 
ly, and defeating the deſign of the diſcon- 
tented Party (who had eſpouſed the inter- 
eſt of the Sultens Brothers) and 1a prepa- 
ration for the War in Cardia. All theOt 
ficers about the $xl/tans Perſon, and all the 
Members of. the Divan, who were any 
wayes ſuſpicious, .were removed by a thou- 
ſand pretences, and their places ſupplyed 
by his Creatures : But in the Army here- 
tained the old Officers on purpole to de- 
ſtroy them. 

It is moſt certain, no ſolid preferment is 
to be got, or at leaſt enjoy'd long, without 
his proteCtion, - When upon neceſlity of his 
abſeace he has diſpoſed about the perſon 
of the: Su/tar certain young Favourites to 
entertain and attend the Grand Signior 1n 
his Sports, if by imprudence, or 1nadver- 
tency they have given the Grard Vizer any 
occaſion 
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occaſion of jealouſie, he has found wayes 
immediately to ſupplant them. He has at 
preſent, as Favourite to the Sultan, placed 
bout him a young Gentleman-of Cogns in 
Netolza, his name 1s Koulogli Monuſaip,which 
is as much as to ſay, the Favourite Son of 
eSlave. He 18 of his perſon a very hand- 
ſome man, an excellent Huntſman, rides 
well, and in a word, performs all the Tar- 
kt Exerciſes with great dexterity. This 
Koulogl; Mouſaip ( being much- more dit- 
erect than any of thoſe who had. been be- 
fore him in the ſame (tation, and been ſtran- 
gled by the Yizer)) is very well ſatisfied , 
that to continue a Favourite, with the 8x- 
tax, he muſt not give the leaſt umbrage to 
the YVizer ; and therefore he avoids all oc- 
cafion of mentioning Publick Afﬀairs to the 
Grand Signior, unleſs it be to magnifie the 
Exploits of his Chief Miniſter. _ 'Tis re- 
ported of him, that he never concerned him- 
ſelf m any great thing but once, and that 
was when meeting one day 1n the ſtreets of 
Adrianople a poor Greek Prieſt of his own 
Town Cogna, with whom he had been well 
acquainted in his minority, he called him 
tohim, and after ſeveral careſſes and ex- 
preſlions of kindneſs, offered to make him 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, which the poor 


Papas thought too great for his conduct, 
and 
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and contented himſelf with an Alms, 

The Port reſolving to make a ſtrong At- 
tach upon Candia, the Sultan left Conſtan- 
tinople in March 1666. and 1s not yet re- 
turned, nor like to be in a long time ; and 
all, to humble the Citizens of Conſtantino- 
ple, who have been too forward in their 
concurrence with the Janizaries, deſigning 
thereby to chaſtiſe their malevolence, and 
make them ſenſible of the incommodities 
that enſue upon the abſence of their Prince, 
The Grand Vizer attended him as far as 
Adrianople, from whence the Sultan remo- 
ving to Methoca a City in Romania, in an 
excellent Countrey for Hunting, the Yizer 
took his leave, and croſling Macedonia, 
and Theſ/alia, he arrived at Thebes, where 
he continued for ſome time, till the Troops 
that were to attend him could be brought 
together. - They took their March by the 
Famous 17/thmes of Corinth, called at pre- 
ſent Hexamile, and came to imbark ſome at 
Napoli di Romania, anciently called Naw 
plion in the Province of Argos, and part at 
Porto-delle-Botte which is the old Town of 
Cyphanta. The Vizer himſelf imbarked at 
Malvezie (called otherwiſe Monembazie) 
and not at Napoli di Romania, as ſome peo- 
ple have publiſhed. This-Mfalvezze is the 
ancicnt City of Epidaurws called Limer, 

whoſe 
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whoſe Harbour is ſo bad, that a Veſſel that 
draws | but ſix foot water, cannot enter 
without ſtriking : But the Yizer was car- 
ried off in a Tartan to a Galley that attend- 
ed him with five and forty others for his 
Convoy to Carnea, where they landed him 
ſafely. 

His Mother Fateima Kadun had been 
conveyed thither four dayes before by four 
Galleys. Kadun I have told you (if I be 
not miſtaken) is as much as Madam with 
us. This Fateima has made it appear, that 
in Tyrkze, her Sex is neither ſo contempti- 
ble nor ſo much contemned as has been re- 
ported, Her Magnanimity 1s ſo great, that 


e | I muſt tell you, as the whole Eaſtern world 
$ | is convinced of the Potency of her Son, ſo 
t I they are ſenſible her intereſt with him is 
e | fuch, that ſhe governs him abſolutely, and 


by conſequence manages the whole Affairs 
of the Empire. 

The Y7zer remained four months at Ca- 
ea to inform himſelf of the condition of 
the YVenetians, and prepare himſelf for the 
Siege of Candia. The beginning of May 
1667. he brought his Army to a Rendez- 
youz at New Candia, an old Caſtle with 
a few pittiful houſes about it, ſome two 
leagues from the City. About fifteen or fix- 
teen years before, the Famous De//; Cars 
Pacha 
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Pacha leaving that IfJand to go (as I (aid 
before) and finiſh his dayes miſerably at 
Conſtantinople, the Troops that he Jett be- 
hind him, 1ntrenched themſelves at New- 
Candia, and called it Eina-die, which is as 
much as to ſay, harm watch, harm catch; 
For the Peretian Garriſon making frequent 
Excurſions, and the Txrks being as buſie 
from thence, gave it the name of Eina-die, 
and in my judgement with a great deal of 
propriety. 

The Genzar- Aga, or Maiſtre de Camp to 
the 7arizaries, being a Creature of the Y7- 
Zers, took a general view of his Army at 
Eina die, and found them complete fifty 
rhouſand men, beſides about fourteen 
thouſand Pioneers, and ſeveral Vittualers, 
and ſuch kind of pcople following the 
Camp. Moſt of the Pioneers were forced 
our of the Iflands in the Archipelago and 
Morea; the Army having ruined their Huts, 
at Fina-die, advanced againſt Candia, 
where the Yizey met them from Carnea. 

The City of Candia was called formerly 
Cyteon, not much diflering from Cytion in 
Cyprus, where Zeno was born, who was the 
Founder of the S=& of the $toicks. This 
Candia (in Ancient Times fo Famous for its 
bigneſs and wealth, that inthe Reign of the 
laf Fmperonrs of the Eaſt it — 

enc 
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the whole Iſland) is ſcarce cognoſcible now 
but by the glorious reliques of its ramparts, 
which notwithſtanding have, and do till 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Efforts that ever the 


whole Ottomar (trength has been able to 
make, 

'Tis the common-talk of thoſe parts, that 
never City has ſuſtained ſo fierce a Siege ſo 
long a time 3 perhaps they may reckon for 
one Siege all the Encampments that the 
Twrks have made there from the year 1647. 
when they belcaguered it firſt, for when 
they diſcontinued their formal Leaguer, 
they blocked it up ſo cloſe for above twen- 
ty years together, that the Garriſon durſt 
not ſtir out above Cannon-ſhot from the 
Walls; and in that ſenſe it has been effectu- 
ally the longeſt Siege that has been menti- 
oned in Hiſtory. 


' The Town is fortified with ſeven Baſti- 


ons, five towards the I{Jand, and two (v7z. 
St. Andrew, and Sabonniera) towards the 
Sea : Theſe two are in a ſtreight Line at 
the two ends of the Harbour, which is call- 
ed Dramata, and looks toward the North. 
About a year ſince, the Twrks quitted their 
old Works that they had raiſed to no pur- 
poſe againſt the Baſtions towards the Iſland, 
and turned their approaches upon the two 
baſtions towards the Sea. On the Sabon- 

niera 
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niere (ide they preſs not ſo hard,” by reaſon 
the ground conſiſting much of ſand, their 


\ Works are apt to moulder as faſt as they 


make them : But the hotteſt ſervice is on 
the ſide of St. Andrew, where their ap- 
proaches are carried on by the Sea (ide, un- 
der the protection of an Artificial Mountain 
which they removed thither from another 
place, | 

The Poſt of St. Andrew is a kind of half 
Baſtion, built only with a Flank that ſcoures 
towards the Fort of Panigra, but towards 
the Sea, it is only a Plat-form that flanks 
nothing, and has nothing to flank it. 

'Tisa ſtrange thing, that for twenty years 
together, both beſiegers and beſieged 
ſhould have neglected this Poſt. Standing 
upon a hard Rock, the Tyrks thought it 
unminable, and therefore unapproachable; 
and the Chriſtians believed themſelves ſafe 
there by the meer nature of the place : But 
both of them were miſtaken, and the Chr 

ians worſt of all, for the place muſt be 
ſuddenly relieved, or it will be certainly 
Joſt, and had it not been for an opportuni- 
ty, in which the French (ignalized their ex- 
pertence and courage, the Town had been 
taken on that ſide by a demy Gorge, which 
1s a piece of Fortihication, that till then was 
never uſed in any Town, to the great dil 
| paragement 
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jaragement of the Vexetian Engineers ; the 
frſt diſcovery of that place was made by 
Jertain Renegadoes that ran into the Tar- 
kþ Camp, where there are but too many 
* Jofthemm : About the latter end of the year 
" $1668. the Duke de FeniHade brought to 
the ſuccour of the Town four Brigades of 
French Gentlemen Commanded by the 
Count de S. Paul; the Duke of Chaſteau- 
Thierry; the Duke of Caderoyſe, and the 
Count de YVillemtor. The Marqueſs de 14 
Motte Tenelon, had not the Command of a 
prigade, as being left free to execute the 
extraordinary Commands of the Duke de 
Fexil/ade, who adviſed with him in every 
thing 3 and this by accident gave him means 
to do the beſieged the moſt ſignal piece of 
krvice that could be expetted from any one 
i Man; for viewing the Works on that fide; 
he perceived the Turks were Maſters of all 
t Fthe ground. betwixt the Fort St. Andrew 
* Fand the Sea; had planted their Batteries, 
ixed their Lodgements, atid provided very 
J gvell for the ſecurity of their Poſts 3 and 
* which was moſt dreadful to him, they were 
* Ibattering the Scotch Work, which was the 
only place that could give any defence to 
t#breach they had already made in the De- 
#ic-Gorge. The Scotch Work was an old 
' | Tower int the middle of - —_ that —_ 

. E 
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ed the Demie-.Gorge fo eftectually, that if 
that Flagnker was made unſerviceable, the 
Town was impoſhble to be defended. The 
Marqueſs de la Motte Teneton having te- 
monltrated all this to the YVeretians, and 
convinced them of the importance of that 
place, they left it to his care to prevent the 
great danger which at that time was very 
prefling upon them. The firſt thing to be 
done, was to repair the old Capponnieres 
towards the Sea which they themſelves had 
deſtroyed, and quitted not long before. A 
Capponniere 1s a little Lodgement or Poſt 
for their outermoſt Guards to lye in, it is 
made of Planks, driven half way into the 
ground, and lined with earth, jn which 
there was room for about a dozen or ft- 
teen Muſqueteers, that fired upon occaſion 
out of little holes made to that purpole, 
The Tz#rks had brought vaſt quantities of 
earth, and thrown them upon the Cappor- 
niers, and thereby brought their ap- 
proaches to the very foot of the breach. 
The Marqueſs was preſent at the recovery of 
theſe Capporniers, and had the Twrks al- 
wayes 1n his teeth with only nine or ten 
foot of earth betwixt them : Having reco-, 
vered, and refitted his Capponnicrs, he ran 
_ a Gallery. under the Batteries and. Lodge- 
ments of-the Tyrks, and blew them up is- 


to 
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to the air, thereby giving the beſieged con- 
yemence to:repair the Scotch Work , from 
whence they ſhot ſo effetually with their 
Cannon; that it has been too hot- for the 
Twrks, and they have not attempted it ſince. 
But for this Work, the Town had been ta- 
ken above three months ago. 5 4 
You would not believe it, and yet it was 
certainly true, the French were at that time 
forced to preach Moderation and Tettper 
to the Yenetians, whoſe Commanders were 
then ſo full of animoſity and emulation, (e- 
ſpecially Moroſftnri and Cornaro) that their 
Councils of War were nothing but Threats, 
and -Exprobrations, and Manifeſto's, and 
Proteſtations one againſt the other z our 
great Officers (who were admitted tothoſe 
Councils) were amazed at their own pru- 
dence and temper, in reſpe& of thoſe who 
had alwayes reproached our Nation by its 
heat and aftivity,. Had I not beets told 
this by more than one or two of the Rene- 
gades, I ſhould never have believed it. 
The Twrks underſtood it very well, and 
lught at the'Venetian Partalons, for that 
was the name they gave the Yenetian Of- 
ficers. 7% | 7 - 
27 This is certain, the Garriſon has never 
effetually ſeconded the Efforts of their 
Auxiliaries The Peretzaw, 4s it is thought, 
7” 4 B b 2 being 


e 
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being unwilling to be relieved by ſuch in 
confiderable ſupplyes, have fancied, that 
by expoſing them, and ſuffering them to be 
cut off, their Maſters, the Chriſtian Princes 
would be provoked to eſpoule them more 
vigorouſly to repair their own Honours, 
and by degrees grow to make the Yeretian 
Quarrel their own, 

Upon Friday the 10th of May 1669, 


(which the Turks count the 9th of their 


Douleggaide, and of their Egire 1080.) | 
arrived at the Camp, two days before their 
little Bairam, which fell out the 11th of 
May 3, for there being that year ſeventy 


compleat days from the end of the Moon of fe 
Ramadern , to the tenth of the Moon of oe 
Douleggaide, the little Bairam happened 


the tenth of that Moon; and the Ramaden 
concluded the laſt day of our February. 


The Twrkiſþ Camp had no Lines either 


of Cycumvallation: or Contravallation a 
Line of Circumyallation would have been 
utterly uſcleſs, becauſe they feard no ſucs 
cours by Land. . And the Garriſon think- 
ing themlelves very bappy it.they can keep 
their own ground, there was no great need 
of any Contravallation againſt their Sallicsz 


only about Cannon-fhot from. the two Ba- | 
{tions, the T#rks thought fit,to-caſt- np's Þ 
tew pittitul Lines, . to ſheltex Their. place. of | 
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Arms, where they draw up ,, when-com- 
ninded out upon any conſiderable Service. 
Fheſe Lines, 'inſtead of' being brought up 
freight one to! another; as with us, are 
wraed with a. bow at both ends, 'which 
kems repugaant to our Rules; bur-our-cu: 
nolity 1s not ſo uſefull among them; forthe 
Enemy never going direQly towardyan at- 
)- ack, nor many times together theiſame 
ie Fray, the: pedantry of our methods woeka 
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I ſe to no purpole. ? by 

Ir The whole ſtrength of their Catngn vON- 
f Iiſts of great Plat-forms, which thoſe Iffi- 
Y Jtels have raiſed upon the ſhore, and-plant- 
ft fed them very liberally with Cannot to play 


won the Chriſtian Ships. -- There are alſo 
Plt-forms' chat lie low;-and- even with the 
ater, made on purpoſe: to hinder = H03 
cent of the FVenetians.'- GA 1 

r $I went firſt to the Yigzers Quncriey which 
a kmong us would have beencalled theRoyal 
2 Iuarter, It lies towards the Fort of Saint 
* Lirdre weſtward of the Town ; and in that 


- Fparter moſt of the Janizaries w_ ſelect 
P fſroops of the Army are:difpoſed. * 
d _- Quarter of. the'Rom1iliots,. or "Eikes: 


5 $ran.Troops: under the Command of the - 
- Iglierbey of\80phia was before the Fort of 
if gre on” the S. W.” fide of the Town. 


ſhe Meſſerliotts or Troops out of Ae pt 
B b 3 and 
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and Arabia were quartered on.the South; 
the Natolians or Troops out of Aſia on the 
South-Eaſt : And towards their Lazaret 
or Hoſpital, over againſt the Poſt of $4biv- 
rera direfly. to the Eaſt, Jay a conſiderable 
body of Jarizerits, with detachments, and 
commanded parties out of all the other 
Qyarters: dk L 
.The:Chief Officers commanding in thoſe 
ſeveral Quarters,:; have no cettain-place al- 
lotted to themſelves, as with us, for the 
Vizer-ehanges them a$ he pleaſes, and many 
times xemoyes;the whole Brigade from one 
Quarter to another; The Baſſes 5 who at 
my-caming wore; in principal; Command; 
were-the,Vizer du Comp, : which is as much 
as; thei /izer Azerm's Lieutenant-General ! 
the Ftglerbey 'of :Ramulia ; the Capondan 
Baſ/a Brother in Law to the Gratzd: Vizer; 
the, 'Gens2ar-48az -3ibrave: Man!,: :;and his 
Creates Zambetegi Ogli-Aauffekni Son to 
one of the, Sultans.Silters ; ZattrPatet-Ogh, 
for a, Tvrk a- very. underſtanding man indll 
Forgtgs: fans, and deſigned'to: be Bafſs 
of Cairo ;';FrantiMehemet Pacha, a Rene 
gage: Portugeſſe, to;whom the: Gray Viger 
has, protmiled the Goverament; of. :Candis 
when taken-:, Aud Rebyr: Parka, 1a. man C 
Execqrtion, and cine who {peaking-very well 
the-Kanguage- of the Frankr,\ would. be i 
t a Thu. ” ao £ ts propeT 
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proper perſon to Treat with the Chriſti- 


ans. 
The General of their Horſe called Spahi- 
lar-Agaſs, continued at Cares, from whence 
he made frequent Cavalcades about the 
Hfland to keep an eye over his Horſe which 
were quartered all along upon the'Coaſt 
nmder the 'Command of fix Colonels, or 
Boulouk Agalar's. It is not above four years 
fince this perſon was made General of the 
Cavalry; his predeceſſor was {Jain by the 
Frezch at the paſſing of Raab near St; Go- 
thard in the year 1664. | 
- The Quarters'of the Yizer Azem 15 the 
only fix'd Quarter in the Army, and choſen 
with all the convenieats that is confiſtent 
with the ſecurity of the Camp. The little 
Terkiſh Veſſels can land juſt by him, with- 
out” paſſing before the Town ; it lies upon 
the Road to Carea and Policaſtro, and there 
is no Forrage but on that fide : His Troops 
are ſheltered from the City by a lietle hill, 
which gives alſo to the Befiegers an advan- 
tage to raiſe Batteries : But its greateſt 
Commodity is from the River Giofro, which 
runs at the foot of the faid Hill. The Ri- 
yer is not much bigger than the Gobelins at 
Paris, and yet it contributes exceedingly to 
the miſeries of the City of Cardia, for with- 
out thoſe waters the Turks could not have 
lubſiſted fo long. B b 4 At 
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At the beginning of the firſt Siege in the 
year 1648. ſome of the Yenetians poiſoned 
thoſe waters, without adviſing with their 
General,;-and it was the deſtruQion of a+ 
bove twenty thouſand Txrks 3 which being 
no fair ation, according to the pundgilio's 
of War, the Twrks (who of themſelves are 
not over-apt to give quarter ) revenged it 
cfteually by moſt incredible barbarities. 

] was aſtoniſhed at the number and 
beauty of the Tents in that Quarter : For 
the Hutts and Cabins for the common $ol- 
diers. I ſaw three great Boards that had 
ſerved to make ten thouſand of them. You 
will:ask what kind of things thoſe Cabins 
are among the Txrks, and how they are 
built .;; They take of. the fatteſt earth they 
can find, ſprinkle it with water as they.do 
Mortar, : and having -marked out. a proporr 
tion of it. of about ſeven foot ;in- length, 
and fix in breadth, they take three large 
Planks, and faſten» them round.,. as they 
were to make a Cheſt : The Planks are 
uſed as a kind of Mould for the caſting of 
theſe Cazernes, for when the Boards are 
diſpotgd right, they throw more water up- 
on the 'Miould,, and then let it ſtand ill it 
be dry : when it has {tood long enough, 
is grown to a. confiſtence, and is ſufficient- 
ly (tiff.co ſtand by it (elf, the Planks are 
Tu IO 0, Ems takeh 
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aken away, and imployed in another place. 
Every one of theſe Cazernes or Cabins 1s 
lowed to be five foot high, covered a top 
with certain old pieces of Wood; over: 
ghich they lay a little of their prepared 
Mould, which they ſuffer to dry, and with 
ery good effe@&; but for thatch, it is not 
to-be thought on in Cardia,. where they 
have neither ſowing nor reaping, and trees 
xe-more ſcarce than ſtraw ; the great ones 
have been all cut up to make'their Pali- 
does and Fortifications, and the little ones 
haye been burned : In ſhort, each of thaſe 
Caverns built according to the above-men- 
toned dimenſions, will receive twelve Soul- 
diers 3 but for greater numbers, . they are 
poportion'd accordingly. | 
The Grand Vizer was not-lodged in a 
Tent 3 they had built him a Serrez. or Pa- 
lace half a quarter of a league about : The 
Twrks. preſumed when he once; fate down 
before the Town, he would not ſuddenly 
aſe again, and therefore they. thought fit 
his Quarters ſhould be made durable. The 
Walls: of his Palace were of ſtone ſome fix 
or eight foot high/from the floor ; the reſt 


| of the Houſe (which in ſomeplaces was two 


ſtories high ) was made of-that- ſprinkled 


| dirt dryed, and a little old Timber. In the 
| Gap there were at leaſt a hundred of thele 


Serrai's 
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Serrai's ſet up by the Principal Officers for 
themſelves:';The Serra; or Palace of Del: 
Houſſain-Pacha,, built in the time of the 
firſt Siege over againſt the Fort of Aarti 
#engoe, was the moſt conſiderable of them 
all > When the Army was drawn off, and 
the Siege diſcontinued, it-was ſet on fireby 
the 'Vexetians,: but the Beglerbey of Romy- 
Ha has repair'd it again. 

FBefore the iGrand Vizers Serrai was a 
kind of a'Gibbet ſet up with ſeven horſe 
rails upon-it 3 each Beglerbey in the Army 
has. fix before his door : But thoſe- are 
honorary and 'no more, the Grand V+ 
wer's 1s a-great mark of authority. When 
the Sultan in-perſon is in the Camp, he has 
nine tailes before. his Tent: or Palace: 
where ever he lies.. The Ag of the Jani- 
zzries has no ſuch thing before his, though 
he be one of the moſt conſiderable Officers 
in the Army- : Before/the Tents of the's 
ther Baſſas" there ate two,/'and fix before 
the Carmacar of the YVizer, who is- in the 
nature of Super-intendant of the Army. 

The Gibbet ſer up' for-theſe Tails before 
the Grand Yizer's Tent-is four ſquare, and 
when the Army marches, the ſquare in 
which the:Horſe tails 'are faſtened, direQs 
the way the-Army is to take : for if the 
tails be faſtned' towards: the Eaſt, their mo 

| tion 
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tion is to be that way ; and ſo in general 

d-their :Campments and Lodgements m 

their march. are ſignifged by that part of 
the_ horizon: towards' which--the tails are 

bong. | | 2634 F1 

{ Being got into the Camp, each of us 
found ſome of our friends,: and: immediate- 
h-difperſed. .Ammnret-4Aga' went one way 
and we another; I continued with 0ſarar 
Ebelebi in-a Hutt that was offer'd him 3 his 
wo Brothers in Law ( Sons. of Afaſes 
Bey!) that he thought to have found before 
Candia, and: quartered with:them, were 
ntin Garriſon-not long' before to Girapi- 
tra, 'a Poſt that they have fortified in that 
In the Twrkafb Army, thought: it be very 
numerous, any 'body.that/one inquiresfor 
eaſily found: out; Their 0447s are known 
and: diſtingmſhed by. their! fucceftion and 
erder of their. numbers, +as firſt, ſecond, 
third;;and fo on '2 But for: greater inſtruQi- 
0n,-at the door: of every Chorbagi is hung 
up the name of fome anirmaF or other, as a 


Lion, a Camel, an Eagle, es. 'and a great 


paper with-the name of it 'in large Cha- 
rafters. T06& VG 53390 
-We were ſcarce ſetled in our Hutt, -but 
the: ſilence that is -alwayes very remarkable 
mn the: 7urkifo, Army, was on a ſudden in- + 
| 6 terrupted 
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terrupted by a moſt dreadful noiſe in (pring- 
ng their Mines that were ready under the 
Fort of St. Ardre, and the: Yells of: the 
Txrks advancing to the Affault. : The Can- 
non both in the Leaguer and City, made 
up the Confqrt;» This was: the firſt time] 
ever: aw. "the: Grand Vizer, he was. got a 
top:of a little eminence ont of Cannon-fhot 
from the Town; to ſee the execution of the 
Mines, and ſucceſs of the attaque : The 
fight of this great perſon ſtruck my heart 
more violently than mine eyes : He is but 
ef a middle'Stature, yet very: vigorous and 
ftrang.z his Face 'is ſomething pitted with 
the ſmall Pox, and his Cheeks.very red his 
Eyes are black, and hollow, and ſtern; his 
Complexion! 1s:tauny-; his Beard long and 
vety black z he-was on foot in the midſt of 
fifty or threeſtorejof his Guards armed/like 
Hlhanians, ,with; their. Captain:De#{i' Barhi 
atthe head of them, _ The: Zizer was dif 
courſling with: Zambatag-Oglt Houſekni, .a 
young Gentleman, and- as they ſaid there, 
wuch - like the Grand 8ignior who is his 
Uncle ; The #izer had, no ſooner placed 
himſelf, but..all bis Officers icame about 
him. It is concluded by all hands, that he 
1s perſonally brave, and as great a Souldier 
as ever they had ; yet he.is: cautious, and 
. Tyhs not head-long himſelf.,upon every oc- 

2937; caſion, 
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cafion, to vifit the Works; with a ſmall, 
bat excellent PerſpeCtive, he 'was viewing 
the order of their attaques ; but becauſerhe 
duſt and the ſmoke did many times obſtru& 
kim, he ſent ever and anon ſome body ta 
underſtand how things went in every Poſt; 
which meflengers, to give him an exaG@ ac- 
count, expoſed themſelves ſo freely to the 
Enemies ſhot, that of thirty ſent out, there 
was but four returned. | 
- This was one of the hotteſt attempts'du- 
ring the whole Leaguer ; the Turks had 
prung three Mines under the Fort of Saint 
fzdre. Whilſt the Yizer was imployed 
with his PerſpeCtive-Glaſs in obſerving,the - 
execution of the Mines, . wagers were lai'd 
by the Officers about him that the Work 
was blown up, and a gale of wind blowing 
away the ſmoke diſcovered who had won : 
The execution was great, carrying away a 
whole row of Paliſad oes from the befieged, 
and making a breach in which the Turks 
endeavoured many times to lodge them- 
ſelves, their ſwords in their hands, but were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter. They gave 
out that they had ſlain the General of the 
Chriſtians, but the repulſed Troops never 
teturn without ſome ſuch. ſtory for preſer- 
vation of their Honour ': but at this time 
there was ſome reaſon for-their report, for 

b7 a day 
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a'day or two afterwards we underſtood by 
a fugitive, that the Marqueſs of Saint 4 
dre, a Freuth Man, and Governour of the 
Town was im that aftion wounded in the 
face by the ſplinter of a ſtone : This hap- 
pened the 92h of their Doxleggiade, and ac- 
cording to our Kalendar on the 10th of 
May 1669. 

The Troops that are daily deſigned fot 
the Guard of the Trenches, are relieved e& 
very twelve: honrs :: And when an Ode is 
appointed for the whole day, the Chorbap 
gi takes one half of them. to mount the 
Trenches, and twelve hours after is reliey- 
ed by the 04a Baſehi with the other moity, 
But an 042 confiltts commonly of three or 
four. thouſand 'men, which are eaſily 'divi 
ded for ſervice. In the evening two Chis 
ouxes having placed themſelves before the 
Grand Vizers door, one of one fide, and 
the other of the other ; they make procls 
tnation as loud as they cat, and cry out 
AlPah, Allah ; wpon which the Souldiers af 
ſembling in great numbers, the Chigonxet 
fer certain prices upon the heads of the 
Chriſtians tor the next day z this is their 
cuſtome every night, that the hopes of r& 
ward might anitnate their men, for nothing | 
is better money than the head of 'a Chr# | 
f544 3 but their heads are not alwayes dt Jthy 
Q > a rate53h' 
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y furatez when the Chriſtian Army is ſtrong, 
x» [1nd heads harder to come by,. a head; is 
he Lyorth 25 or 3o Crowns; but when: their 
he JArmy is weak, and heads are like to be 
p [pſcntiful, nine or ten Crowns is a good 
C 
of 


mice, and they think it well if the Market 

yould hold there. The next day being a 

feſtival, and their Bayram, they ſet twen- 
ot ty Crowns upon,a head. There was alſo 
e- Jarate ſet for every piece of a. Paliſade that 
is could be forced from theWorks of the City, 
» and brought to the Y;zer, and the price for 
the next day was ſet at three Crowns, 

The Yenetians ſet their Prices in the 
ame manner upon the heads of the Turks; 
hut they are not ſo good Chapmen, for 
+ Jtet or twelve Liversis as much as they give 
+ flor a head; and at that rate they come'in 
ie ſometimes ſo plentifully that they have 
id Jbeen known to ſet their Walls round with 
x them, and all ſuch other places as have 
ot Jbcen withia fight of the Enemy. But there 
f. Jwas a time once when theſe kind of Tro- 
et [phies were prohibited in the Town, and 
Xe 
It 
, 


that was when the: Plague was in the Tyrks 
Camp, then the head of one Jafidel might 


& ſhave. been enough to have infected ten 
g [thouſand Chriſtians. - 
+ |! In the-year 1667. an accident hapned in 


it Jthe Yizer's Camp that was- very. rare; 
£1 22 There 
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There was in the Quarter of the Meſſerboit 
a great heap of Chriſtian heads, and it was fj 
reported that one of thoſe heads moaned fly 
and complained every night, and that half 


the Army in that Quarter had heard it: 
and it was the more wonderful with them, 
becauſe they believe nothing of the return, 
or apparition of Spirits, but laugh at thoſe 
ſtories. This accident made ſuch a noiſe 
that it came to the Ears of the YVizir. The 
Vizir being a curious, but no credulous 
perſon, went himſelf to the place, and heard 
an odd kind of noiſe from out of one of the 
heads that lay uppermoſt upon the Pile: 
The 77iz7ir was a quick man, and obſerved 
that the Head ftanding with the Face to 
the wind, the wind blew ſtrongly into the 
Noſtrils, and not being able to get out but 
with difhculty, by its working and agitati- 
on in the Skull pro ſuced that ſound. He 


cauſed the Noſtrils to be {topt with Clay, 


but the Soldiers reporting (till that the Head 
was heard to complain, and that it was 
doubtleſs ſome among the Chriſtians who 
had dyed a Tark, the Yizir cauſed that 
and the whole heap to be throwa 1ato the 
Sea. | 
Every morning at five a clock the Sol 
diers are called to their prayers by found of 
Teumpet;, the-Troops intheir ſeveral Quars 
ters 
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ot hers repair immediately to their place of 
74 firms: To begin their Devotions they cry 
ed Jout as loud as they can 4/ah three times, 
alt Jad they make a noiſe with it that may be 


heard two Leagues; and in this it is that 
they may well reproach the careleſheſs of 
our devotions, He that ſhould behold 
their modeſty and humility at their prayers, 
would wonder it ſhould be poſhible that ſo 
much courage and piety could confiſt, 
They. have a larger ſort of Drums than 
ordinary that call them from their Prayers, 
of which there is but one in every Quarter, 
and that is either placed upon a piece of 
yood to that purpoſe, or elſe upon a Ca- 
0 Inel- before the Yizer or Beglerbey's Tent 
e I#ho Commands in chief. Their noiſe is 
it Jalmoſt like Thunder, and heard two or 
- Jthree Leagues, and the profound and uni- 
e Jrerſal filence of their Camp, makes it heard 
\, the farther. The ſmaller Drums are forthe 
d J$oldiers commanded by the Beglerbeys 3 
s Flor the Fanizaries uſe no Drums, nor in- 
0 Jdeed any other Inſtrument in the room of 
t them, no not ſo much as in their March. 
ff There are Chiaouxes on purpoſe, who car- 
ry .Orders to the Jarizaties. when at an 
time they are: commanded. Jn that 
they hang up Colours before the Tent of 
the Chorbaggi, and the Word paſſes from 
Cc "nl 
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one to the other. In their Marches they 
follow the direQions of the- great Drums 
which. belong to their General Officers: 
The common Drums are beaten at both 
ends, with two ſticks of ar unequal big- 
nefs. - With their right hand they beat 
quick and ſtrong, with their left they ſtrike 
more flowly, and make a found in'my 
judgment more folemn and martial than 
Ours. = 

Every Beglerbey has his Company of 
Guards, compoſed only of his owa Foot- 
met called Afoulaggi : Upon a March the 
Atoulaggi are always mounted, and on 
Horſe-back, but in Cardia they ferve on 
foot. Theſe Aonlaggi have their Bag- 
pipes, their Haut-bois, their Trumpets, and 
Kettle-Drums, ' and upon ſeveral occaſions 
do make uſe 'of them all. The Zaims and 
Tirariots have likewiſe their Kettle- 
Drums. , h 73 
'*'Asto their Colonrs or Standards, every 
Oda has its Bairakter or Enfigne. This 
Otteer is never /without ſeveral: Colours, 
to fet-up and diſptay upon the Platform of 
their Batteries, upon their breaches or thei 
logdments in an(Artack. The Colours are 
commonly charged falterwiſe' with Syme- 
tars vert upon a Field Or + ſorhetimes Gufes 
m a Field Arpert: 'Sables is forbidden'as 
: altogether 
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altogether ominous. Sometimes they in- 
ſcribe in Arabick Letters, the name of 
God, or ſome of his Attributes. In their 
&kirmiſhes with the Chriſtians they are very 
proud if they can get any of our Colours, 
becauſe they know ' it 1s'a loſs highly regret- 
ted among them, and very diſhonourable : 
but they do not ſhow them, nor hangthem 
wp publickly as we do; only now and then 
the Renegadoes will keep them and hang 
them up i their houſes, as retaining 'our 
Cuſtoms, though not our Religign. *.. 
+ The Order obſerved by the Turks'in theit 
fght-Gnards, is different from ours 5 they 
have indeed their Horſe-Guards petrolling 
abour all night long; bur with their Foot 
it is quite otherwife: ' They never, put 
one fingle'man upon 'a Starinet, bur place 
kttle Squadrons of thirry and' forty men 
ina Squadron about their Camp, ;and eſpe- 
cially towards the Enemy, on which/fide 
they place their Squadrons or Parties about 
two or tfiree hundred paces diſtanc&ar the. 
6ſt. They have none* of our Perdne's, 
thinking tt htle leſs than madneſsro truſt 
the lives of *1000060 'mert to the vigilttce 
or fidelity of x fingle perfon; contrary quire' 
to our opinion, who think it as extrava- 
gatit to diſturb a whote Army t6 watch, 
when'one man may do it'as well; bur I am 
| Cc2 rather 
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rather of their judgment than -our own. 
Their opinion is ſober and cautious, ours 
more vain and ſecure. Let the occaſion be 
what it will, their Foot never go the 
Rounds, and therefore are never truſted 
with the Word. + When theſe little bodies 
upon the out-Guards deſcry any body near 
them, , they cry out Kimpſers, who goes 
there? which is followed immediately with 
Daurbonrda , ſtand. Fheir common an- 
fer is Biz-iz, 'Tis wes for:they ſuppoſe 
no man will come alone with a good de- 
fign-, and therefore our complement, 4 
Friend, 'would: not paſs with .them. : If 
there be two or thre in the company, and 
none of. them replies , the next Word 
Op the. Guards 1 1s Uldurun, or kill. them, 
Kil them m, and commonly they are as good 
as their word, and then give the alarm to 
the whole Camp. . | 

At ihe beginning, of the Siege they were 
not ſit, there fu no talk of ſuccours 
from, Chriſtendow: , nor' no _appſhenſion 
fron m; the Iſlanders; then if any of their 

Guat ad "Pls d. a;man, after their AUab 

4Pah: three jock aur times, they called out 
in the Frank DL A Largaa,: A Lar- 
ga, which. p! a Sea phraſe, and.as,much as 
who. are you. for? how who are-queſtion- 


ed, , do; anſwer jus diatcly Ala, other- | 
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of the Turkiſh Empire, 339 
wiſe the Court of Guard cryes out A//a a- 
gain, and fires upon them. It would be no 
eafie matter for the Yexetians to think to 
ſurprize the Twrks by crying out AUa; for 
the Turks have a peculiar way of ſpeaking 
that word, pronouncing it in the throat, 
according to the way of the Arabians. In 
the ſame manner the Spaziard pronounces 
Muger, in which it is not poflible for a 
French man to imitate him, 

Our Chriſtians that are not uſed to the 
Twrkzſh articulation, will tell you, . that 
when thoſe Tnfidels go to an ingagement, 
they do it with ſtrange yells and noiſes, 
which indeed is nothing but their pious 1n- 
yocations : However at thoſe times the 
word AZ is alwayes in their mouths, and 
I doubt the fear that ſeizes us commonly at 
thoſe times, makes the Tarkiſb Muſick leſs 
gratefull to our ears. 

Thoſe who have skill in Souldiery, will 
perhaps condemn this cuſtom of the Txrks, 
and objec, that the Romans (who were 
—_ @onquerours of the two) obſeryed 

etter Order in their Camps. I will not 
meddle with the ſpeculative part, let us 
come to the active : *Tis true, the Turks 
have not that regular way of incamping, as 
the Romans had, nor their method of fight- 
ing ; for the T»rks underſtand nothing of 
Cc 3 wheeling, 
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wheeling , or the other Military Motions 
that the Greeks and the Romans have de- 
rived to us, and yet in three hundred years 
they have won more Battels, and made lar- 
ger conqueſts than the Rowars in eight 
hundred; 'tis true, afterwards the Romans 
ont-did them, but the more ſhame for the 
Chriſtians now, who underſtanding the way 
of facing about, the way of countermarches, 
doubling of ranks and files, and ſeveral o- 
ther Motions, are yet ſo often beaten by 
the Turks. There is one thing which to me 
has.-been alwayes very admirable 5 Moſt 
Authors that write of the Turks, and 0- 
ther People ambitious of Honour, are per- 
petually counſelling to make War upon the 
Turks, repreſenting them Cowards,and Sots, 
and- ealily conquered : By their account 
the taking of Cgxſtantinople is a trifle, and 
ſo ealte, 'tis not worth the name of an En- 
rerprize,; I wonder they can forbear diſpo- 
ling before-hand of the plunder of that 
great City, and that every one of them has 
not referved three or four of thePrincipal 
Odaliques in the Seragliofor himſelf. What 
then muſt be the odds betwixt us in Mar- 
tial Diſcipline 2 Why ? the Turks are more 
. obedient to their Officers, are more at uni- 
ty among themſelves, more ſober, and lels 
fugitive; and this certainly muſt be the 
AE; IN | | reaſon, 
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reaſon, for their skins-are no harder than 
ours, unleſs poſſibly it be that Empires 
have their periods like particular men. 

On Saturday 11. of May, on the morn- 
ing the whole Camp put themſelves in arms 
to begin the Feſtivity of their. Bayram, 
which they ſignified to the Chriſtians by 
three rounds of great ſhot from their Bat- 
teries, and as many falvoes. of ſmall (hot 
from their Infantry who gave very good 
fire : But the whole Army was got drawn 
up as I expeted. Every Quarter rejoy- 
ced by it ſelf. I think there could not be 
braver men ſeen in. the world than the 
Grand Vizer's Janizaries : Their Arms 
were ſo bright, they were able to dazle a 
mans eyes : the fierceneſs of their looks, 
and the Majeſty of their Motion preſaged 


' their ſucceſs : their Dolizrans or Coats 


were as good as new, very. well ſhaped, 
though made of a courſe cloth from $alo- 
ica 3 they had not had them above two 
months : Once every year the Sulter gives 
them new Coats at his own charge, and the 
time that they are delivered is about the 
month of Chexval, that they may be neat 
and ſpruce againſt their Grand Bayram - 
they had not their Zercola's or long Coifs 
upon their heads which they wear upon 
Solemnities;z in the Army they would be 
| C c 4 troubleſome ; 
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troubleſome ; they had only Bonnets of 
Caps of wooll or coloured cloth, with their 
handkerchiefs roll'd about them to make 
them look like Twrbans : They wear no 
beards, but not upon the ſcore that we 
pretend, 'who would have it a mark that 
they are the Sultazx's real (laves, for, as 
they ſay, he who is a Muſleman, what is he 
elſe ? All the reſt of the $Sultax's Subjedts, 
wear their Muſchatoes very long, and they 
would let their under lips grow ſo too, 
were not they fearful of being taken by the 
beard in their Battels, and fo put to the 
worſt. *Tis moſt certain, that for the ſame 
reaſon Alexander the Great commanded 
his Captains, that all the Macedonian Soul- 
dicrs ſhould cut off their beards : And the 
Abanthes, a war-like People of Ewbea, douſe 
It at this day. | | 

In the Grand Vizer's Quarter there was 
near fifteen thouſand Farizaries, beſides 
a'party of them ſent about to the Poſt of 
Sabonniera «+ I judged the whole Army to 
conſilt of about forty five thouſand men, 
and near as many others, Cannoniers, P10- 
nicrs, Sutlers, half of which upon occaſion 
were able to bear Arms : Should I tell this 
among the Chriſtians, I ſhould hardly be 
believed ; tor they pleaſe themſelves in de- 
baſing the numbers and 'courage of the 
nit” 2 Foe Bo TN, Turks, 
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Twks, and perhaps it is a ſtratagem of the 
Yenetians to wheedle their AVies : So a- 
mong them the Twrkiſþ Army muſt not be 
above thirty thouſand ſtrong. 

'Tis true, about a year fince, the Plague 
and incommodities of the Army had cede 
ced them to that number : and I know at 
Twris (where I was at that time) the Turks 
confeſſed it themſelves, to excuſe the ſmall- 
neſs of their Progreſs ; they pretended like- 
wiſe that the Town of Cardia ſtood upon 
an impenetrable, inacceſſible Rock, and was 
defended by a Garriſon of fixty thouſand 
men, It was great pleaſure to hear how 
they magnified our numbers, and the 
ſtrength of the City, and yet kept us all in 
with an Army of twenty five thouſand men 
at the moſt : Not that the Emperour could 
have wanted more men, but the 77zer in 
gallantry had made an Oath, with that 
{mall number of T»rks to beat and deſtroy 
the ſixty thouſand lubberly Chriſtians that 
had pin'd themſelves up in that inacceſſible 
Rock. ; % 

That was a day of great Execution z one 
of the Turks Mines blew up a Poſt of the 
Chriſtians near Saint Andre, where many a 
brave man of the Garriſon periſhed ; the 
Vizer Was in no little danger himſelf, for 
taving laid afide his PerſpeQive, and ad- 
£2” | vanced 
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yanced in the Trenches to the very Ditch 
of the Town, to ſurvey their Works, and 
obſerve his advantage, he ſtood perſonally 
expoſed to all the fire from the Garriſon fox 
a complete half hour together, and Kiace 
Bey the Lieutenant General of the Jaxj- 
Zaries was ſhot in the Arm, not two ſteps 
from him; the Y:zer when he ſaw it, withan 
atigry kind of ſmile, ſaid, I think theſe rude 
Chriſtians would not have us Celebrate our 
Bayram to day : but for all that, he ſtirred 
not till a Lodgement was finiſhed that he 
had ordered, and to that end, he cauſed his 
dinner to be brought to him into the Tren- 
ches. 

The reſt of the day was ſpent in Doxne- 
7a, or publick rejoycing : The Tarks ac- 
cording to their cuſtome on their Bayrem! 
ſend one another Preſents, as we do at New- 
years-tide. One Janizary gives his Came- 
rade Tobacco, and he to requite it, takes 
him to the Sutlers, and gives him a diſh of 
Coffee, or ſtrong waters. The Yizer'aug 
mented the pay of thoſe who did any thing 
ſignally 3 if their pay was ſix 4ſpers before, 
he advanced it to twelve; and God knows 
what emulation and courage that raiſed in 
the ſeveral Oda's : The Principal Officer 
regal'd the Grand Vizer. The Beglerbey of 


Natolia (ent him fix black Eunuch b_ 
an 
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2nd received from him a rich S4ber or 
Sword of a more than ordinary temper. 
The Yizer ſent a.noble Tent to Zambatag- 
0gli- Honſſekni. Such of the Spahi as had 
been defective in their duties, and were to 
be drubb'd, according to their diſcipline of 
War, were pardon'd 1n reſpett of that day 
$alſo ſuch of the Fanizaries, as for their 
niſdemeanours were condemned to be bea- 
ten with cudgels on their buttocks. A Ti 
mariot or TeskereFis that before was worth 
but five or ſix thouſand Aſpers a year, was 
advanced to a Teskereber, or a Timar of 
twenty thouſand pound. Some of the Fa- 
#izarics produced the heads of Chriſtians 
that they had concealed three or four days 
together, to have their recompence inlar- 
ged that day. The Kaimecar gave three 
Sequins to a Pioner for having taken a pair 
of Gloves from a Chriſtian; and to take a 
pair of Gloves is looked upon as a great 
prize, for the Turks wearing none them- 
ſelves, 'tis no eafie matter to come by them 
any other way. 

I ſaw the Yizer as he paſled to the Fowy- 
lai, (which is one of their ſervices of devo- 
tion) he was talking to Aehemet- Aga his 
Kiaia, Or Intendant of his houſe, an honeſt 
man, moderate, and one who has done 
many good offices to the Chriſtians, The 
| | Grand 
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Grand Vizer was going to his own Moſque, 
for he had one belonging to his own Quar- 
ters,: to which none but his own ſervants 
reforted. He has alwayes five or (ix Imans 
or Prieſts which attend him 1n the Army to 
perform Divine Service, and every great 
Officer has two or three. The YVizer was 
attended by a throng of Officers, and ſelett 
men of his Troops that followed him in 
confuſton. At the head of the Proceſſion 
were ten Trumpets, and as many Bag-pipes 
playing and ſounding before him : There 
' was likewiſe a Toxke or kind of a Banner 
with ſeven horſe tails faſtned to a Pike; 
but the other Toxks carried before the 0- 
ther Officers had fewer according to the 
difference of their qualities, fix tails before 
a Beglerbey, and two before a Bachas. When 
prayers were done, he treated all the Of- 
ficers and three Odg's or Companies who 
had performed very well in a late adtion, 
He never dines alone, but ſends alwayes 
for the Officers that come off the Guards, 
that either at dinner or afterwards they 
may give him an account of their pro- 
ceedings. He loves good Meat, but ab- 
'hors Wine 3 contrary to the humour of 
his Father, who delighted in it exceed- 
ingly. He diverts himſelf ſometimes a 
Hunting, ſometimes at Cheſs, and take 

great 
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of the Turkiſh Empire. 497 
preat pleaſure in ſeeing his Officers dance, 
He had with him beſides, ſeven or eight 
Hoingi, or Dancing-Maſters, who- danced 
to two or three :Baſe-Vials, or Inſtruments 
yery like them : Sometimes they danced 
alone, ſometimes two and two, and ſome- 
times more : They dance likewiſe with a 
ſort of Caſtignettes, and do very well: 
Theſe dancers have upon them little ſtrait 
waſtcoats that come down to their gir- 
dle, from whence they have a kind of pet- 
ticoats (like our Women) which come 
down to the ground, and are very wide; 
and their great dexterity being in turnin 
ſwiftly ne. long. upon one foot, the wi 
getting under their petticoats fills them 
up like a fail : Ia this poſture the Hoin+ 
gi will bow, plunge, leap up again, ' ap- 
pear and diſappear with ſtrange prompti- 
tade and exactneſs, There was one thing 
Exbought remarkable 3 Not long fince ia 
Twrkze there was a fort of Religious Mea- 
bymetens called Dervis, whoſe Devotion 
confiſted in dancing in their Moſques, 
which they would perform with indefati- 
e: (wiftneſs .: .The: Y/izer_.baving dri- 
yen them lately out of Romulie, hol who 
had mo mind to -go ſo far as their Princi- 
pal _ Covent at. Cogna in 4ſta, turned Ho- 
ingi, and danced as eagerly for Money 
as 
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as ever they had done for Devotion. 

In the Evening the Grand YVizer took 
Horſe, and rode to Eira-die, or New-Can- 
dia, to confer with Fateima Kadur, who 
was come thither to meet him, from her 
Quarters at Phz/opoli, which is a great Houſe 
ſtanding upon the Road betwixt , Candis 
and Gzrapietra, Nothing paſted m the 
Siege, nor indeed in the- whole Empire, 
but the Yizer imparted it to his Mother: 
She brought with her into Card? forty or 
fifty Eunuchs, two thirds of which num- 
ber are imployed conſtantly all over Ta 
ke for inteltigence : Ald news from Z« 
#3ſ/2 is conveyed by fome or other of them, 
I 'fay news, becauſe Orders ate ſeat'always 
by other people. The gtcareſt refolves 


are ſtill concerted betwixt her and"het 


Son; and the ſapplyes of Men or Money 
were managed for the moſt part by: their 
Eunuchs, for which the'Y3zev's Slaves bure 
them no good will : I& ws {o mich me- 
fey ont of their pockets, ane their gain way 
ſo great, that it was reporeed fome' months 
fince, two fingle Voyages-were worth 't6 
ohe of Fateims's | Eunuchs above twenty 
thoufand Crowns, + 7 M11 1131 
" The Eleventh at night, the Yizer's Quar- 


rers was all m Arms, -apon Alarm of 4. 


Mine which the Yeret: avs "Iprang _ 
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of the Turkiſh Empire, 2399 
the Fort of Saint Andre : There were flain 
m that buſineſs above ſixty Janizaries, 
moſt of them Officers, as good as any in 
the Army, and all of them the Yizer's Crea- 
tures3 and it was reported, that the Yere- 
tians to Improve their advantage, were 
allying out of the Town; but that was 
but a report. | 

The twelfth of 2/2y in the Moming' I 
aw ſeveral Companies of Fanizaries come 
to bid their Chor-bagg?'s or Captains good 
morrow, and 'tis it ſeems their cuſtome e- 
rery morning. To requite their Civility, 
the Captains preſent every Souldier with 
diſh of Coffee, which is the only thin 
that ever they return them. When a Soul- 
dier is killed, his cloaths go to the Chor- 
baggz, but his Arms and the Money abour 
him 1s delivered to the Treafurer-General 
of the Army, who is accountable for it to 
the Y3zer > But the Money paſling omg. 1 
the hands of the Chor-baggz, to whom the 
body is brought off to be ſtripped, does 
many times ftick to his fingers, and come 
ffiort to the- Freafurer. -But if a Janizary 
be mortally wounded , and has time to 
take his Will, he may bequeath what he 
pleaſes to the Souldiers of his own 04s, 
| to ſupply their neceflities : They are paid 
but once in three months; and, - as I faid 

before, 
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\ before, their pay is unequal : The new 
raiſed men have but fix Aſpers a day, which 
is about three pence half penny of ours; 
and thoſe who have moſt have but twelve 
pence, but then the Grand Signior finds 
them Vittuals : Their allowance to {ix 
Souldiers is a diſh of Rice, and about a 
pound of bread to a Man 3 every fourth 
day they have (ix ounces of fleſh, and their 
drink 1s all out of the River of Gzofiro: 
they may ſupply one another. out of their 
pay or their plunder, but they muſt be 
ſure to keep touch with their Sutlers, and 
have a care of committing - the leaſt inſo- 
lence towards them. At firſt it was death 
for a Janizary to drink Wine, and they 
made 1t a point of Religion, becauſe of-the 
Seditions which. their drunkenneſs - had 
produced ; but of late, the ſeverity of that 
Law has been turned upon the Sutlers who 
furniſh them ; and the Janizary eſcapes 
with fifty good blows upon the buttocks, 
inflicted punctually by the, 04s Baſchi, or 
Lieutenant of the Company, with a good 
cudgel. When a TurkzſþSouldier has done 
any thing that deſerves death, they dare Jotl 
not execute him publickly, bur: he is ſtrang-J * 
led.in private, which un-my . judgement [for 
argues a weakneſs in the Government and [thi 
Authority bf their Officers : But the Je [bv 
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#teries look upon it as a reſpect to men 
af the Sword ; for the whole Empire be- 
_y org but their conqueſt and acqui- 

o, it ts 'but ſuitable. to the Dignity and 
juſtice of their Monarch, ' to have their 
egrours and offences concealed, and their 
perſons-preſerved from publick infamy and 

race. | 
{1 had alwayes hitherto a great curiokity 
tbe prying into their Trenches, and ob- 
ſerve the drſpolitioa of their Works; but 
it fell now to my ſhare; and I conld got 
woid it. The danger was great, and death 
never ſd manifeſt to me asnow, The-being 
expoſed ro the coutinnal ſhooting fromthe 
Town, was the leaſt of my trouble; - but 
the tear of being diſcovered by the Turks, 
and punithed as a fſpie, was a thing that 
ſtuck very cloſe to me, and made. me al- 
noſt repent my curiofity that had brought 
ne to Caydre. I repaired forthwith to my 
9d Confident 0 ſ-:4# Chelebi, and told him 
how it ftood, who ſmiling, told me, If I 
wuld ſecure my (ſelf from the one, he 
e ſwould bring me off from the danger of the 
e Jother, 
-| His Friends had ſolicited fo effeftually 
t [for his Ti-2ar, that it was time for 'him to 
( Jthiak of doing ſomething extraordinary : 
+ [Every Timariot is obliged to bring as ma- 
116 Dad ny 
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ny -men tothe War, as he has times three 
three: thouſand. 4ſperr. ga the revenue of 
his Ti-zar, and thokigſen are: called 6% 
below. In Candia thay imployment wa 
only to carry Earth,;:ot/be' ſerviceable tb 
their great, Guns: . 0ſteanIiChelebi accord. 
ing to: his (hare' was: to find four; of thele 
Gebelow : Ia complement I muſt needs 
make-one of them, to ſave. him that ex- 
pence: : I did notat firſt conſider; the thing, 
nor imagine I had been ſerving againſt-the 
Chriſtians 3 it Þ had, : 1 ſhould have. made v 
More ſcruple, and perhaps pretended con-ſ& 
Acience in the caſe... I expected, that by[0 
-the:favour of ſme Officer. of his acquainJC 
tance,, I ſhould- have been excufed, if I hadJtc 
advanced about a hundred paces into thef « 
*Trenches; when the Guards had been re-JC 
lieved, which mjght have been done with 
out any great Hazards, /that.time being the w 
leaſt; dangerous; for if the Chriſtians badjh 
fallied to diſturh-.them., they, wonld haveJit 
had -ypon- their;!hands the! Troops that, 
came. off, -as; well as thoſe that went on toni 
relieve them ; but I reckoned without mins 
Hoſt. _—_ 7 
. 'L attended 0Oſmar Chelebi to the Tent of 
the Grand Engineer' of. the Ottoman Army 
called' Tſouf Meymar Azem, Meymar beioghtl 
the title which they-give t0.:aux EmineiJhs 
x [1 : [© G Engines! \ 
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ce | Engineer or' Arehitect, We went with him 
off to: the- Seratle: of the +Topig? Bachi, or 
2» | Grand Maſter of their Artillery. This Of- 
243} ficer (one of the' toſt conſiderable in the 
tb] Empire.) was a poor Mariner at Conſtan- 
df tinople who lived upon ten or twelve pence 
eff a day, by croſling the water betwixt Cor- 
>| fextinople and Pera + He put himlſclf a- 
x-1 mong the Officers of the Artillery, . and 
wp, palled with them into Candiz, where the 
hel Grand YVizir. having diſplaced the Topig# 
de ypon ſome- exception againſt him, and ob- 
-| frving this Mariner to be very handy and 
by dexterous- at removing. and ordering the 
iw-J Cannon for the Batteries, advanced. him 
adJto that Office, and made him Topigi Ba- 
he c67, quite contrary to-the practice 1n our 
re-] Countries... Among the Chriſtzans a man 
of 'Birthi and. no Merit, - ſhall be ſure to 
e}wake his- Fortune 5 among the Turks a 
man of Merit, let his Extraction be what 
it will, ſhall be ſure to be preferred. 

tl. With the Toprgz Bachi we found a great 
number of Topzgilers or Cannoneers- and 
ine} Gebegzlers, or people that have care of 
2 keeping. the Arms , and - preparing their 
t of Fire-works 3 to be ſhort, every man be- 
myjipg to be-imployed, they clapped a Scut- 
iogtle at my; back, and a. Mattock into my 
iFhand, aud chought they. did me--a- great. 
1 - D d 2 deal 
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deal of honour, for of three hundred 2- 
ams, Timars, and Gebelows that were wait- 
ing for Orders, I was the firſt that waz 
provided : Oſman Chelebi himſelf put on 
the ſame harneſs, and being to furniſh three 
more Gebelours , he picked out three mj- 
ferable Greeks, who for fix Aſpers a piece, 
fuffered themſelyes to be tied by the legs 
with a thick Cord (like Pigs leading to 
the Market) for fear they ſhould eſcaye 
into the Town, which they doas often'as 
they can. I had been tied with the reſt, 
but that Oſmar Chelebi undertook for my 
Fidelity , which turned much to my dif- 
advantage; for the Meymar believing me 
well afteted thereupon, did me the fa- 
vour to put me among thoſe who were 
to throw the Grenadoes, and at that time 
were appointed to run up to the Chri- 
ftiens Works, and pull away their bags 
of Wool and Earth, wherewith they had 
faced their Redoubts; and this was to 
be done'tn haſte, when the Enemy was 
hotteſt a firing 3 to coxe me, 'they told 
me by this means I ſhould haye oppor: 
runity to be one of the firſt that ſhould 
cut off the Chriſtians heads ; and indeed 


of fifty heads that were brought off, a 


bove thirty were cut off by ' thoſe Gre- 
nado men ; and they perſwaded me more- 
CD A over, 
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- Yoyer, that two heads would do my bu- 
- Fineſs, and make my Fortune for ever. 
Thea it.was I began to repent me of my 
farwardneſs, and I vowed ſolemnly to 
God Almighty, that if I went on with 
theſe Grenadeers, I would if poſlible, e- 
(cape into the Town, and loſe my life 
there to expiate my impious curioſity : 
la order to my Grenadierſhip, they had 
aken my Scuttle off my back, and put a 
kanen bagg full of Grengdoes about my 
ftoulders like a ſcarff; but it came into 
my mind to tell them, that I feared I was 
ot dexterous enough for that ſervice, 
and deſired that they would rather put 
ne among thoſe who were to pull down 
the Paliſadoes ; for,. leſt I ſhould render 
my ſelf ſuſpected, I thought it not fit to 
decline one ſervice, and recommend my 
ſelf to another that was not ſo dangerous; 
yet I bad my reaſon, for that time was 
got altogether ' proper for pulling down 
Palifadoes 3 the beſt time for that being 
after a rain, when faſtning ropes to them, 
they can looſen them with more eaſe; or 
elſe in a great wind, by firing Bavins un- 
der. them. : To gratifie my requeſt they 
et me alone with my Scuttle and Mat- 
tock.,, and away I marched with a Raſ- 
| cally Renegado, who, during our attaque, 

D d 3 - had 
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had orders to run' away into'the Town; 
and inform himſelf of its condition: They 
had given him his Leſlon, as 0 ſman Chelebi 
told me, and direded him to tell (tra 
ſtories out of the Camp, to make him t 
more credible to the Chriſtians, He had 
inſtructions to tell them, That the Yizir 
nraged at the cowardize of his Troops, 
had killed three Officers with his own 
hand; that they were almoſt ſtarved in the 
Camp, the Soldiers mutining every day, 
and the Grand Signior reſolved to' cut off 
the YVizirs head, if the Town were- not 
taken in a month ;' and that as a mark of 
his diſpleaſure to the- Grand Vizir, he had 
ſent to-him to deliver a rich Zeſt and a 
Sabre that he had given him not Jong be- 
tore; by ſuch ſtories'as theſe they too often 
delude the poor Chriſtians. | 

By the way we met a party of G7onouk 
lous or Voluntiers, who follow the Army 
at their own charges in hopes by ſome great 
ation to merit a Ti»zar, which is the uſu- 
al recompence the Yizzr beſtows upon ſuch 
perſons; but then they muſt' wait: for 1 
vacancy, and they will be ſure toi have an 
eye upon them. *As'-we - pafſedi:them' we 
heard two or three”of thele 1Gz5rnd#lon;, 
ſeeing our Ziams and 'Timariots: marching 
 ppon ſervice, wiſh good _——— 
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ar Muſquets, that they might make room 
for 'them3' and 1ndeed thoſe Timariots are 
gever drawn” out -for- an attaque, but the 
G0noullons; tend their prayers along with 

Fe them, that they may never return. 
adj We paſſed on to the firſt Trenches which 
ir {the: Tr kt had made upon the Rock , for 
s, | taving brought their Approaches ſo far, 
mn | they could not any way ſecure themſelves 
he f but by. bringing Earth from other places. 
y, | When I ſaw their Trenches, I was/amazed. 
ff to think how the Chriſtzans had deſcribed 
ot them: 'Tis-true, they are not made ſo me- 
off thodically. as ours,” with lines parallel to 
ad the front of the place befieged. The way. 
af of the Turks is to advance as much as they 
e-f| can, and every forty paces to make an el- 
nf bow or little turning, which yet does not 
hinder their line. . Their Intreachments or 
+1 Approaches -are twice as broad as ours, 
yi which at the bottom are at molt but-feven 
tf or nine foot; whereas the Turks Trenches, 
-J when the ground will permit, are fifteen 
hb] or (ſixteen foot wide, that the Troops ap- 
2] pointed to ſuſtain the Pioneers, may make 
af 4Jarge front the better to repel the Salleys 
cf of the Garriſon, One thing I obſerved a- 
,| mong them that is practiſed :among! us, 
They never begin to poſt-their Soldiers in 
the. Trenohes:till they have - brought» their 
, D d 4 Approach 
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approaches to the Counter-ſcarpes for till 
they be advanced. thither their .Froops are 
lodged in the Redoubts, or places of Arms, 
Their places of Arms are: apen behind like 
ours, for the better drawing themſclves in. 
to Battalia to repulſe a Salley. . Their Re- 
doubts are generally | faced with: Stone: 
Their Trenches are made with Blindes, and 
theit Blinds are made with thick pieces of 
Timber covered" over with Faggots, and 
Earth upon them to ſhelter the Pioneers 
while they are at work. 

We drew out abour fifty or fixty Pioneers 


to repair a battery which the Canon from 


the Town had beaten down. I ſaw ſome 
of their Guns there that carried fix and 
twenty pound Bullet. From this Platform 
it was, that looking towards their works, 
I fawas 1t were'a Foreſt of Paliſado's that 
frighted me exceedingly : Imagine you ſaw 
2great Battalion'of Pikes, with their Pikes 
advanced; - their works were fet. as thick 
with Paliſado's, whereas in ſome places, 
the Paliſado's in the oppoſite works were 
ten foot aſunder- The ground -had been 
blownup a hundred times by the Mines of 
one fide'or the other. In ſhort there was 
not gne\ foot ta ſpare, but immediately 
ſome Trench or:other was thrown up in it; 
either: a Bown4tte,-a Coponniere, or an 46- 

x | teſtature, 
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teftetwre, and that you may not be per- 
with thoſe terms, being a ſort-of 
works almoſt quite unknown in Frenee, T 
ſhall explain them as follows. The Bon- 
pette is a kind of Ravelin ſet round with 
Palifado's; 'tis filled three foot thick with 
Earth to cover them from ſhot, but with- 
out aby Ditch, The Anteſtatzres are little 
Traverſes or Retrenchments thrown up in 
haſte with bags of Earth, or Palzſado's in 
ſome place that they cannot keep entire, 
but the Enemy having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of one part they would willingly preſerve 


i the reſt. 


In ſpight of the danger I was in, I could 
not but admire that prodigious ground 
where more than once or twice ten thou- 
ſand men had been imployed a month to- 
gether, to force a fingle man back but four 
yards, No ground 1n the world did ever. 
coſt ſo dear, though it were a Mine of 
Gold, The poſſefhion of four Fathoms of 
_ in Caxdia, had been in diſpute a- 

ove twenty years, and gained at laſt with 
Rivers of blood, and many times the beſt 


blood in Exrope. But I was taken from my 


contemplations to work in a-Gallery that 
was to be carried on to the very wall of 
the Town, A Gallery is ' g way under- 

; ground 
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d © carried on under the Enemies 
works for 'the paſſage of the Miner when: 
he . goes" to prepare the Chamber of the: 
Mine, with intention to blow up ſome 
work. | LEI EST 8 
{: The' GaPeries of both parties do often 
meet, and then they who can drive out the: 
other, either-with fire or ſmoke, are ma- 
ſters of both, 'and the vanquiſhed muſt' re- 
tire. We no ſooner ſtrack. a ſtroke with 
our Mattocks, but we clap'd our Ears to 
the ground to liſten whether the Chriſtzans 
were not at work.as well-as we; for many 
times both ſides are working not above-a 
foot from one another. At ſome times, 
and in ſome places the Pioneers for fear of 
being heard, have been glad to looſen the 
Earth with | their Nails, or work it out 
with the point of their Knives. If any Mine 
be near, 'tis immediately ſprung, to blow 
up the Pioneers, and oftentimes the con- 
dition of the Earth deceiving the Engineer 
that cauſes it to be blown up, - falls back: 
upon thoſe who gave fire. to the Mine, 
and the great: art 1s to make them evapo- 
rate: 

In the little:time I was digging there, I 
met more bones and carkaſes of men than 
ſhoyels-full of: earth 3 Sometimes I digged 
110! 2 
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. a man up from under my feet, and pet- 

haps had I digged there but one hour be- 
fore, I might have4ound him'ative, and 
had'him begg'd of me to pull'him out. 'I 
muſt confeſs I had at that time great hor- 
rours upon me, and being perceived by a 
young 'T#rk: that: had been uſed to the 
Trade, I was laught at for my pains. Up- 
on the ſame occaſion' he had many times 
leaped into the Chriſtians Galleries, and 
brought away ſeveral of their Heads : He 
told' our Camerades- aloud that I: was fo a- 
fraid of the Swords of the Yeetians, that 
he ſaw me three or four times put 'my hand 
to my neck to feel whether my head 'was 
not cut off, I opened my Eyes as well as 
my Ears to (inform my: ſelf ' whether the 
Chriſtians were not at work near me, 
and to ſpeak truth, for the ſecurity of 
my head I found an obligation upon me 
to have a care how I \lept in chat Quar- 
ter, 

At length the Mine being fitted, we re: 
tired to ſee it play; when we'came 'forth 
of the Gallery we ſaw ſeveral Janizaries 
laughing to ſee us in that condition”: 
There 1s a'mortal' hatred betwixt the” Fa- 
#izaries and the Zimariots,. for the Jans- 
z4tjes'being never imployed hut at handy- 

| ſtrokes, 
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ſtrokes, have them in contempt who are 
imployed in the Mines, Ofſmar Chelebi 
was not a perſon that. would be abuſed, 
and therefore ſeeing one of the Jarizeries 
deriding him, told him, You are a happy 
man, for I haye digg d you a hole to hide 
your ſelf in, Another Timeeriot that was 
' not commanded along with us, but expedt- 
ed us when we came off, at the end of 
the. Gallery , | came to. congratulate with 
one of his friends, and embracing him, 
demanded:, Do you .come back empty 
handed > have you made your fortune 
upon the Chriſtians, and brought ever 
a head along with you? Yes one, (re- 
plied his friend) and that is my own, 
which I aſſure you was in no little dan- 


ger. 


'Tis not to be imagined how much the 
Janizaries deſpiſe the Timariots, and all 
the Spahi in general. They call them in 
derifion Sinck, which is as much as Flies, 
and this the Spahz are forced to indure, 
becauſe of the authority and ſtrict anion 
among thoſe fort of people : The 'nick- 
name that the Spehi and Timeriots. give 
the Fanizaries, is Toſblouk, .or Buskins, 
becauſe they wear ſuch kind of things a- 

| aut 


C. 


bout their Legs, but then they will be fare 
to be the ſtronger, or they will never ven- 
ure to provoke them. | 


At the ſame- time that we- gave fire to 
our Mine, the beſieged ſprung two of their 
own: It was a diſmal ſpe&acle to behold 
the Men and the Earth thrown up pro» 
miſcuouſly into the Air, and: the ſmoke 
being bur little, gave us that lameutable 
convenience. Some of the Chriſtians were 
blown alive into the Trenches of the Twks3 
and ſome of the Turks wafted into the 
Ditch, others npon the Ramparts of the 
Town with their Arms in their Hands. it 
was like a horrible ſhower of fleſh to-be- 
hold the ſeparated Members come down, 
whilſt others were bruiſed and blown a- 
bout from one ſide to another. We - ran 
with all ſpeed to difingape fuch as were 
buried alive; ſome we found only fright- 
ed, without any hurt. They ſhew me an 
Azappe, or one of their Perdu's, who had 
been twice digged out of rhe ground; but 
all were not ſo happy, for ſome of them 
were half buried , ſtuck faſt from the Gir- 
dle downwards, and cried out with all 
their might, but they had as good have 
been quite under ground, for the Chri- 


ſtians 
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ſtians ran out and chopped off their heads, 


The effe& of theſe. three Mines was on- 
ly to have blown up ſome of the Guards; 
to have deſtroyed ſome Works; and in 
ſome meaſure-inlarged the Breaches.' The 
quantity of Powder required for a Mine, 
3s fifteen,” ſixteen, ſometimes Twenty, and 
Five and [Twenty Barrels, according to 
the weight and thickneſs of the ground 
they would blow up. The Yenetians to 
blow up the- Places made-wuſe of a Hun- 
dred and Fifty: Barrels , --and they : were 
no more than:was neceſlary, being to blow 
up a Rock. of Two and [Twenty foot 
-thick. : 3; | | 


- It-was in my.power to have learned the 
conſtruction of. their ſuperficial Farnacet 
as they called them in Cardia where only 
they are in uſe; but I had not that.-curi- 
;olity, and: indeed I found I had had alrea- 
dy too much.,: Oſman  Chelebz came-to 
Complement me at my coming out-of the 
Works; and, to cajole me, told me [, had 
done wonders, Fhat it was taken noti-e 
of by the Turks, that I was to-valye my 
elf much upon their approbation :- Fhat I 
-thonld doubtleſs have the honour to be 
VR continued, 
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continued, and be, by degrees mfaHibly 
advanced to ſome imployment- mere wor- 
thy:my addreſs. ' 'He' told * me moreover, 
that there was a deſign on foot, to commit 
the condu@ and-+ firing of one'of their" ſu- 
perficial Farnaces' to 'me; and the manner 
'of thoſe: Furnaces is thus. - Three or (four 
Bombesor Fire-balls-are ſhut up cloſe in 
a Wooden Box, and the Box conveyed as 
near the Enemies Work as poſhble 5 when 
'tis as near as'you (can get,-you hide it in 
the ground; and* cover it over with eatth. 
There is nothing 'in the.\world better, nor 
quicker at ruining-an Approach-: There is 
no great difficuky to give 'fire to. it, 'be- 
cauſe.it may be-done with a Saucidge*(is 
they call them) or a Train, at- what” di- 
Fance 'you 'pleaſe. The great danger is 
-in placing the Box, which 'thouph' done 
for +the moſt partin the night, does not 
make: it altogether ſafe; for the Engineer 
iis: obliged to-have a ſpecial care of his 
head. Oſman Chelebi preſented me 'with 
one of them;:but God knows how joyfal- 
ly Freceived it, Fo 1 


The Chriſtian Engineers have no ſooner 
anvented a new. way, either for- their For- 
tifications or: Fire-works, but the J/eymars 
19's | have 
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have preſent adyertiſement by ſome of the 
Renegado's fram the Town. The ſtories 


they have told of him in the Camp, (have 


not only diſcoyered but recommended to 
the eſtimation of the Twrks, the Inventions 
and Experiments of the Chevalier Verneda, 
who commands all the Engineers in | the 
Gariſon; and the addreſs and dexterity of 
Giovine who is excellent at Counter- 
mines. I found it was not true (though 
I had often been told it) that there were 
certain well diſciplined Troops of Chriſti- 
@xs 1n the Twrksſp Service. At the begin- 
ning of the Siege indeed, the Twrks be! 
willing to have wheedled the Greek Noblek 
that belonged to the Ifle of 8&facciottes, 
did promiſe them free exerciſe of their 
Religion if they would ſerve againſt the 
Venetian; but they were fo far from ac- 
cepting the Propoſal, that to ſhow their 
deteſtation, during the firſt years of the 
Mabumetan Iavalion, they made the Turks 
ſenſible of their indignation and courage, 
by many atchievements againſt them. Of 
this Iſland of 8facciottes were the famous 
Colonels, Zymbi, Balzamo, and Calamo, 
of whom the Caloger at Athens had given 
{o fair a charaQer, and of whoſe bravery 
I may perhaps give you a relation _ 
| | after. 
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« after. Many of the Tohabitants were*Ori- 
= . | ginally 7taliazs, from whence their Fore- 
i thers had been invited by the Greciaz 
h Emperours into the ſaid Ifland after the de- 
. vaſtation made in.it by the Sarazers. 

c ; T muſt needs confeſs, I have \lept better 


than I did the twelfth of: day at Night; I 
fancied my ſelf called, every moment--to 
o away with my ſuperficial Furnace, and 
ce it do-execution-:2./]-had;ng maw to the 
Service; I ' found my+ Conſtience not (o 
ood proof againſt the remorſes I felt for 
aving ſerved againſt, ;the Chriſtians al- 
ready ; and if you'will have the truth, 
—_ there was ſome little mixture of 

ear, 
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But the 13th of Ay in the morning 
beyond my expeCtation, Oſman Chelebz 
having .left -me three hours before, came 
back again to me in great haſte, and told 
me he had'a requeſt to me that I-muſt 
not deny.him : I thought of nothing bur . 
that I' had been to go along with him - 
upon ſervice, to enter: ſome Byeach, -or 
ſpring ſonie Mine with him.; but: he told 
me I muſt needs do bim the favour 'to 
return to'Emporion 6 tor the-Grand 

e 


Vizer 
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Vizer had given him a very good Ti- 
mar 1n thoſe parts; he himſelf being un- 


able toy-quit the ſervice, was conftrained/ 
to defire the courtelie of me to carry his: 


Letters *of Proviſion to his - Father in 
Law, and to preſs him to take poſſeſttion 
of the Timar, by turning out a perſon 
who by ſurprize had got a Grant of it 
from the Brglerbey: of Romulia ; My Spl- 
rits ' began 1mmediately to: revive : He 
needed no ſuch fine: language to perſwade 
me, T-offered 'my* ſelf with the greatelt 
willingnels- 4maginable, not ſo much as 
ſtraining a' *complement: ſo far as to let 
him'kKnow how much pain and: trouble 
it would be to'me, to leave him behind : 
He gave me his diſpatches under the 
hand and ſeal of the Vizer's Caima- 
Cans 0 | QT 207 


 Fhe.Caimacan 18 an Officer iconfider- 
able; -has a ſhare in the Civil Afﬀairs, and 
manages them 1 part.' In all Twnkze there 
are never but three .contemporary Caz- 
macans,, and lometimes bur twor:s! One is 


conſtantly, Reſident at' Conſtantinople 5; an- 
other alwayes.attends.th& Grand:8ignior;' 
and it the Grand Yizcr be remote” from! 


the' Court, che. has :another; with! him; 
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but when he returns to the Sultar's 
Court, that,,Caimacar is ſuſpended. The 
Grand Vizer's Caimacan' iwas like a Se- 
cretary of State, or Preſident of the 
Council, and at that time had the Su- 
perintendency of the Army in Candia. 


A Saique being in ten dayes time to 
depart from Fraskia, it was reſolved I 
ſhould take that opportunity to. paſs in- 
to Greece, 1o that as it pleaſed God, I 
late ſtill in the Camp all the 13th of 
May, not troubled with the fatigues or 
dangers of the Mattock and Scuttle z and 
0/man hired ſome of the Azappes and 
Greek Pioneers to diſcharge the Duty that 
was upon him in reſpect of his Timar. 


In the Evening one of the Chriſtians 
running to us out of the Town, brought 
News that one of our Bowbes falling into 
the Baſtion, of Saint Ardre had killed the _ 
Magnifico Cornaro Proveditor General for 
the Republick of Yerice, a Perſon, who 
being the very Soul of their Army, gave 
the Chriſtians the greateſt occaſion of 
Conſternation that they had hitherto ex- 
preſſed 3 and the Turks on the other ſide, 
that their Joy might hold ſome propor- 
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tion with the ſadneſs of their Enemy, te- 
ſtified it- by their continual Salvo's both 
from their Cannon and Small- ſhot. It 
was above a Twelvemonth fince the 7;- 
zer had Summoned the Town. Uponthis 
accident he cauſed a White Flag to be 
hung out, and ſent them a Summons 3 but 
the Chriſtians repoſing ſtill upon the Con- 
dudtt of the Marqueſs de Saint Ardre, by 
' their great Firing gave him to underſtand 
that they were not yet reduced to Terms 
of Capitulation : Wenn for the 1n- 
couragement of his Camp, the Yizer cau- 
{ed it to be ſpread abroad, that he ex- 
pected within three or four dayes an Am- 
baſſador from Yenice to beg Peace upon 
his knee 3 adding, that Yerice it ſelf was 
Tumultuous and full of Fations upon the 
protraction of the War ; and that the 
People being ruined and exhauſt with 
 inſupportable Taxes, were ready upon 
* the firſt opportunity to throw them: 
ſelves under the protection of the Turks; 
This was the great Artifice of their Gene- 


ral, and the common diſcourſe and belieff 


of his whole Army, 


To conclude, I departed from the Camp 
the 21, of May, with a Pals-port = 
png 
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the Caimacan', WM: Letters from Oſerer 
theleb; > About midnight I arrived © at 
Frarkia, where embarked' in the afore- 
aid ' Saique , atfd left the Coaſt full: of 
Horſemen, who at that time kept bet- 
ter and more exat Guards than former- 
ly, upon expedation of a deſcent by the 
Troops of the League, and the Chriſtizre 
Princes : They had News' already that 
their ſeveral Fleets were: come out, ſome 
from Thoulow, ſome from Civita-Vecchie, 
and ſome from Malta ; and the Rene- 
gadoes had made the Camp ring with the 
names of the Generaliſiimo Yircenzo Ro- 
ſpiglioſs, of the Duke de Beaufort, the 
Duke de Navailles, the Comte de Vivonne, 
and the Chevalier Acarigi General of 
'the Gallies of 27a/tz; So that 'tis an er- 
rour to believe the Turks are 1gnorant of 
the very particulars of our Afﬀairs, when 
it 1s their intereſt to know 'them : The: 
Engliſh and Dutch Veſlels which are im- 
ployed daily in carrying over Men . and 
Ammunition to Carea, do tell them-all 


| our deſigns : 'Tis true, by an effe& of 


their great courage and prudence, the 
Turks do not ſeem to regard it; yet they 


have their conſtant Intelligences, and 
make preparations privately againſt them ; 
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and ſometimes .'tis poſſible they are-aby- 
ed; as the ;Chriſtians are : however let 
their reports: or aſſurances as to this. ap. 
proaching -great. ation be. what it, will, 
God grant there may be, a good undexr- | 
ſtanding betwixt, the. Commanders of the 
ſeveral: Nations which make up the Suc- 
cours expetted ; If there be, it may pleaſe 
God they may proſper, if otherwiſe, there 
is great danger they will miſcarry. 


FINTS. 


